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The fast pace of NM ocleen Living puts an 


pene extra strain on Digestion 


Natural digestive action notably increased 











TRAFFIC puts a load on 
digestion. When you “get 
the red,” light a Camel. 
Camels set you right...keep 
digestion working normally. 
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by smoking Camels 






People in every walk of life get “keyed up.” The effects on diges- 
tion are known to all! Smoking a Camel promotes digestion. Enjoy 
Camel's mildness...the feeling of well-being fostered by Camel's match- 
less blend of costlier tobaccos. Smoke Camels for digestion’s sake! 
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“I ALWAYS take a big supply of 
Camels along,” says William LaVarre, 
explorer. “They make any meal taste 
better—and digest easier.”’ Mrs. LaVarre 
adds: “Camels help my digestion.” 

















GUESTS AT KUGLER’S, grand old 
Philadelphia restaurant, are shown above, 
as they enjoy choice foods. William, of 
Kugler’s, who presides over the famous 
dining room, is speaking to one of the din- 


COSTLIER 
1(e):7 (eel): 


Camels are made from 


ers. William says of Camels: “Camels and 
good food go together. Our patrons natu- 
rally prefer quality tobaccos, judging by amy 
the popularity that Camels enjoy here. So itt 
we try to keep well stocked with Camels.” , & 
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TUNE IN! Camel Caravan 

with Walter O'Keefe, Deane 

Janis, Ted Husing, Glen Gray 

and the Casa Loma Orchestra. 
7. 


Tuesday and Thursday—9 p.m. 
E. S.T., 8 p.m. C. S. T., 9:30 
p.m. M.S.T.,8:30p.m. P.S.T. 
—WABC-Columbiz Network. 
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GEORGE LOTT, tennis star: 










finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS = Turkish 
and Domestic — than any 
other popular brand. 


He Digestion SGkE SS 


“Camels have a beneficial effect 
—help me to enjoy what I eat 
and get more good out of it.” 
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SQUARE 


Better Hunting 


PRO AND CON 


O matter what you do in this 

world, it has been our observa- 

tion that there will be those who 

will agree with you and back you 
up, and on the other hand there will be 
some who disagree and try to back you 
down. This is in no sense unfortunate. 
There is and should be a pro-and-con to 
every idea or suggested plan of action— 
if only for the sake of the mental exercise 
involved in attacking from one side and 
defending on the other. 

As an example, here’s a letter from 
K.D.M. of Minnesota, who is not a mem- 
ber of the SQUARE CIRCLE, but who must 
be more’or less interested in hunting and 
fishing since he reads Fietp & STREAM: 

“I was recently perusing the SQUARE 
CircLE page in the December Fretp & 
STREAM,” writes K.D.M., “when I came 
across the recommendation of Harry Felt 
of Saskatchewan. If you recall, he sug- 
gested that various groups offer school 
children bounties on crow eggs. Quite 
frankly I can’t understand your publishing 
such a thing. Imagine school children be- 
ing urged to rob birds’ nests at an age 
when they should be impressed with the 
value of birds. The fact that they wouldn't 
be able to distinguish between species is 
of course apparent. Every bird's nest 
would be attacked in the hope it would 
turn out to be a crow’s abode. 

“I think you should know that Frecp & 
StrEAM is losing much prestige among 
those who are striving to be real con- 
servationists and who cannot reconcile 
our views with the seemingly-narrow atti- 
tude that your magazine takes to this 
predatory-bird matter. Some people stop 
buying a magazine without giving their 
reasons for disapproval. We believe it only 


Squareshooter Vic Booth of British Col- 
umbia exhibits a nice steelhead 
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Better Sportsmanship 





Edited by Jep Means 





“A good sportsman,” says this steel-and- 
bronze symbol on the car of Squareshoot- 
er Victor P. Dusha. He made it 


fair to give you our opinions and then 
wait for your action.” 

Well, K.D.M., I am sorry that you can- 
not side in with our viewpoint on the mat- 
ter, but am afraid your letter doesn’t leave 
much ground for argument between us; 
because it is reasonably plain that you 
never have personally witnessed the dam- 
age caused by the over-abundant crow 
population in the prairie provinces of 
Canada. Also, as far as the bounty on 
crow eggs is concerned, these being gath- 
ered by school children, the trees up there 
only grow to a relatively short height, and 
it isn’t difficult for the youngsters to tell 
what kind of eggs they are getting. As a 
matter of fact, most any country youngster 
can identify a crow’s nest as far away as 
you and I can spot a Model-T Ford. 

As an example, K.D.M., of what is 
going on between the crows and the duck 
population in the prairie provinces of 

Canada, here's a letter (arrived almost in 
a same mail with yours) from J. H. 
Wilson, of Saskatchewan: 

“I have had a life-time experience in 
wildlife in all its branches,” he writes, 
“and have lived in Southeastern Saskat- 
chewan for the past 38 years. Have had 
every opportunity to observe the crow 
damages that have taken place. South- 
eastern Saskatchewan was considered at 
one time to be one of the best breeding 
grounds for waterfowl, and in favorable 
seasons it is still a great breeding ground. 
Drouth has played its part, true, but I 
think after three or four years’ observation 
that the crow takes from 60 to 65 per cent 
of the local hatch of eggs and young of 
waterfowl. Crows have increased in the 
past ten years by one-third. They must be 
reduced if we are going to conserve what’s 
left of our birds.” 





CIRCLE 


Better Fishing 


ON THE SQUARE 


SS the swell “pome” that 
appeared here in the SQUARE CrrcLe 
page last month, coming from our good 
friend Squareshooter J. P. Bull out yon- 
der in California? You rifle and pistol 
shooters may identify this SQUARE CIRCLE 
poet in years to come—not only for his 
verse-making, but also for the fact that he 
is the daddy of that interesting little game 
called Speeduel which was described in the 
Arms & Ammunition Department last 
month . 

And now a word about the Judith Basin 
Chapter of the SQUARE CIRCLE out in Mon- 
tana. Picture of this fine group of future 
farmers of America appeared here last 
issue. During 1935 the Chapter put on a 
Pest Control Contest and here’s the record 
of results: 11,850 gophers checked and ac- 
counted for, 4132 ground hogs, 169 weasels, 
1183 crows, 33,393 sparrows, 1827 jack 
rabbits and 9 coyotes... 

Letter arrives from Squareshooter C. E. 
Peterson, Secretary of the Lake-of-the- 
Woods County Sportsmen’s Association, 
Minnesota, enrolling 200 members of the 
Association under the insignia of the 
Square CIiRcLE... 

Letter from Squareshooter Victor P. 
Dusha, enclosing photograph of SQUARE 
CircLe identification on his car. (See 
left.) “The Square CrircteE emblem 
which I made for my car,” he writes, “is 
made of steel with a raised border. The 
SQUARE CIRCLE insignia is of bronze. The 
colors used in the emblem are the same 
as those on the regulation brassard. Made 
this up myself. Believe if it could be made 
of pressed steel, similar to those put out 
by the gasoline companies, the demand 
would be considerable among Square Cir- 
CLE members” 


ANOTHER ANSWER 


METHODICAL predator hunter is 

Squareshooter George A. Marshall of 
Oregon. Apparently he doesn’t care much 
about writing letters, because we hear 
from him only once a year; and generally 
this annual letter arrives along in January 
just after the close of the preceding year. 
But when Squareshooter Marshall does 
send a letter in to SQUARE CrrcLe head- 
quarters he drives it as straight to the 
point as when he unwaveringly pulls the 
cross-hairs of his .22 rifle ’scope down on 
a target : 

“I set my quota on the crow at 365, one 
a day for the year 1935,” he begins laconi- 
cally. “I more than made my quota and in 
so doing enjoyed the greatest year of fun 
in the field I have yet known. 

“IT have little patience with sob sisters 
who periodically open all stops in defense 
ot the crow. We have several of the ‘de- 
fenders’ out here on the west coast. 

“I have seen two crows watch an old 
hen pheasant for nearly two hours—’til 
she went to her nest—then drive her away 
and proceed to eat the eggs. 

“As far as my observations have shown 
me, the crow is the big-shot racketeer of 
the bird family. I feel justified in putting 
him on the list of those things we don’t 
need so many of!” 





AMERICA’S OLDEST OUTDOOR MAGAZINE 


RAY P. HOLLAND with which is combined FOREST AND STREAM ELTINGE F, WARNER 
Editor-in-Chief Publisher 
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EDITORIAL 


STAFF COVER PAINTING ARTHUR D. FULLER 


SQUARE CIRCLE JED MEANS 
HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 
BOB NICHOLS FRONTISPIECE CY La TOUR 
Arms and Ammunition and THE MAKO SHARK ZANE GREY 
Skeet Departments Few, if any, big-game fish can outfight him 
TROUT—LIGHT, WIND AND WATER LYNN ROGERS 
SETH BRIGGS An article that will help you catch more trout in 1936. 


EDITORIAL H. L. BETTEN 
THE QUEST OF THE LUKE-WARM BEER GORDON MacQUARRIE 
FREEMAN LLOYD Fishing for trout in the famous Brule River of Wisconsin. 

IN SELF-DEFENSE EDWARD SAMSON 


A prize-winner in the Narrowest Escape from Death Story Contest. 


THE COYOTE—DESERT RACKETEER JACK O’CONNOR 


Once dependent on small rodents, the prairie wolf has learned to like game. 

Renny Oe Sas ae THE OLD WARDEN GOES HIGHBROW HAROLD TITUS 

He is sure that the catching of fish is not all there is to fishing. 

RAY SCHRENEEISED PHOTOGRAPHS WARREN BOYER 
Proving that the big ones don't always get away. : 

TWO GOOD POINTS F. L. JENKINS 
A bird-dog story that you will enjoy. 

FISHERMAN’S FORTUNE BURTON L. SPILLER 


Sportsmen Afloat Land-locked salmon in the state of Maine. 


: THE MAN-EATERS OF TSAVO—Part IV Lieut.-Col. J. H. PATTERSON 
DONALD H. COLE The greatest lion story ever written. J 


Camping and Woodcraft A RETURN TO ADVENTURE CHARLES E. COX, Jr. 

Dad learns a lot from a day with his son. 

IROQUOIS DAHL RIVER DUCKS DAVE ROBERTS 
Intercepting the morning flight opposite a big city. 

PICK YOUR GRIZZLY VICTOR BURKE 


A trophy was chosen from more than a score of bears. 


RECORD FISH SETH BRIGGS 
AMERICAN WILDLIFE INSTITUTE BULLETIN C. M. PALMER, Jr. 


JED MEANS FISH AND FISHING SETH BRIGGS 
Trout Flies: Real and Synthetic—James R. Webb. 
Square Circle Department Watch Those Waders—A. P. Peck. 


TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 


DARED ECRACEES SPORTSMEN AFLOAT HENRY CLAY FOSTER 
Ask Me Your Camera The Marine Beauties of 1936. 
: Care of Paint Brushes. 
Questions 


CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT DONALD H. COLE 
The Trailer Itch—George H. Denny. 
Three Handy Splices—E. R. Augustin, Jr. 


ae ASK ME YOUR CAMERA QUESTIONS HAROLD McCRACKEN 
EDITORS NATURAL HISTORY RAY SCHRENKEISEN 

RAY SCHRENKEISEN How Heavy Is Your Game?—Walter J. Schoonmaker. 
ARMS AND AMMUNITION BOB NICHOLS 


A Cure for “Grouse-Panic.” 
Hand-Gun Hokum. 


OLD McCRACKEN 
—_ , SKEET SHOOTING BOB NICHOLS 
VAN CAMPEN HEILNER Beware of “Frozen” Coérdination. 


Fish and Fishing Department 


Kennel Department 


HORACE LYTLE 


Natural History Department 


HENRY CLAY FOSTER 


1001 Outdoor Questions 


Cc. M. PALMER, Jr. 


Conservation Developments 





TRACY LEWIS 


’ FREEMAN LLOYD 
BOB DAVIS THE SPORTSMAN’S DOG HORACE LYTLE 


1001 OUTDOOR QUESTIONS IROQUOIS DAHL 
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MEDALIST 


SUPREME 


SUMMIT 


TEMPLAR r 


PFLUEGER 


=~ Throughout America fathers 


are buying Pflueger Reels for 


sons and daughters. Fathers know from experience that 
Pflueger Reels give any angler, young or old, the right 


appreciation of fishing. 


Pflueger Reels are the results from experience of gen- 
erations. Right metals—full size gears—extra capacity 
line spools—level wind anti-back-lash mechanism that 
makes expert casting easy for any angler. 
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Pocket Catalog No. 156 FREE 


Every angler should have a copy of 
this combination fishing guide and 
pocket catalog. Gives you authori- 
tative facts on leading game fish— 
illustrated instructions on casting 
with level wind reel or fly rod—help- 
ful hints on fishing—a catalog of lead- 
ing Pflueger Reels, Baits for any kind 
of fishing in fresh or salt water. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 
Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 


Dept.FS4 ‘The Pfluegers’ Akron, Ohio 


— 


CHUM SPOON 
WEEDLESS 


No. 7172—Size 3. .55¢ 
No. 7172— 
Size 4. .60c 
No. 7172— 


i, ae 5. .70¢ 


* 


JOINTED 
PAL-O-MINE 
3% in... . .90¢ 
44 in... $1.00 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER”’) 


4 Creat Vame in Dachle 


The Enterprise Mfg. Company 


Dept. FS4 “The Pfluegers” Akron, Ohio 





MEDALIST Reel 


With or without Line 
Guard—3 sizes. 
Prices $4.50 to $8.25 


SUPREME Ree! 
Price . $25.00 


SUMMIT Reel 
$10.00 


. 10. 
No. 1993L ... 10.50 


TEMPLAR Reel 
No. 141934 


AKRON Reel 


No, 1893—60 yd... . . $5.50 
No, 1894—80 yd..... 6.50 


No. 1893L—60 yd. 
Light Spool 





Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger Pocket Catalog No. 156. 


Name 


Se . 





































MAINE 
A MONOPOLY 
ON 
TROUT-WATERS! 


MaINeE’s 
lakes and ponds 
and 5000 streams 
give her more 
than one-half the 
trout-waters of 
eastern America! 
And, each year, 
they’re restocked with 17 million fighting 
game fish... the majority are legal size! 35 
hatcheries and rearing-stations, including the 
world’s largest trout and landlocked salmon 
hatcheries, carry on this work! Salmon, trout 
and togue will be hitting hard in a month or 
so — when the ice goes out. Wonderful black 
bass fishing starts in June. Come to Maine 
this summer. Native guides who know their 
business. Sporting-camps. Public camp sites. 
Good roads. Mail the coupon now. 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION—Tourist Service 
Longfellow Sq., 252, Portland, Me. 
Send the NEW, FREE 1936 Of- 

ficial Maine Fishing Pamphiet—giv- 

ing me complete fishing information, 





Name 





Street 








City —— Oe 








Catch a string of “big ones” this 
SPRING in MOOSEHEAD LAKE 


The salmon and trout are waiting for you and 


WEST OUTLET CAMPS 


will furnish capable guides and all the conven- 
iences of the city in the heart of the big woods 
Frank A. MacKenzie, West Outlet, Maine 


For SALMON and 
TROUT FISHING 


come to EAGLE LAKE CAMPS on Eagle Lake, one 
of the famous Fish River chain that stretches from 
Central Northern Maine to almost the Canadian bor 
der. Cabins well heated, hot and cold water, electric 
s and private baths. Ideal location in heart of 
big game section. Exceptionally good table. Hay fever 
sufferers find relief here. Kasily reached. 


RS. SAUL MICHAUD 
Eagle Lake 
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CLUB 


Five Lakes and Countless Streams in Border Forest 
Landlocked Salmon the Special Interest—Lake Trout taken 
on a fly and up to 20 Ibs.—Square tails in all waters, 

A real fishing place. Main Lodge, 

drop ten years and get your fish. H. A. Quimby, Averill, Northeastern Vermont 


20 Cabins, Accessible, 


COLD SPRING 


comfortable. Cone 











Clifford’s Rainbow Lake Camps 
Near Katahdin 


One look at our map or leaflet and you will 

understand why we have one of the three best 

all-around fishing camps in Maine. The best 
is none too good for you these days. 

A postal card brings leaflet & references. 
Fred Clifford, Kokadjo, Me. 











The Sportsman's Paradise 


AMP OTTER 


On First Connecticut _~ Pittsburg. N. H. 

So One of the best equipped all- 

— round fishing, hunting and va- 
~ f } cation camps in northern New 
« Hampshire. Licensed Guides. 
Main house and individual cabins. 
ilso outlying camps on Diamond 

A. H. Currier, Proprietor 


PARADISE FISH & GAME CLUB 
Riley Brook, New Brunswick, Canada 


Territory under lease covers Sisson & Mamezekel 
Branches of Tobique River and dozens of Lakes. 


Trout, Salmon, Deer, Bear, Moose & Birds 


Membership limited to 20. Opportunity to join exclusive 
club. Over 100 sq. miles of best fishing and hunting grounds 
in N. B. Expert, courteous guides and cooks. Camps on 
Sisson Lake, Sisson & Mamezekel Branches of Tobique and 
Be aver Brook. Home on banks of Tobique at Riley Brook. 
Salmon pool within 100 yds. Camps easy to reach. Annual 
membership fee ($500.00) covers all expenses except extra 
guides’ wages. Will accept prospective members as guests 
at nominal charge for trip before joining— 


E. F. Fox, Pres., 4328 Sth Ave. So., St. Petersburg, Fla. 


TROUTDALE CAMPS 


Trout and salmon fishing off the beaten trail 
where you will have comfortable beds, good 
food, dry boats and, if you want one, competent 
guides. Many fishermen left here with the limit 
in 1935. New booklet. Vacationists will find our 
camps ideal in July, August and September. Our 
own milk, eggs and vegetables. 
TROUTDALE, MAINE 
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For Reel Sport 


and Real Scenery 
Come to Unspoiled VERMONT 


Many large and small lakes and 
streams are well stocked with 
bass. pickerel, salmon, perch, 
pike, muskies and lake and rain- 
bow trout. Cast in a charming 
and picturesque setting of Green 
Mountain scenery. Choicest fish- 
ing waters are very accessible, 
and fishing isa leisurely pleasure 
and not a task. Reel in the big 
ones waiting in the larger lakes 
or whip the enchanting moun- 
tain streams where new glories 
of Nature’s by-ways charm the 
senses at each inviting bend. 
Numerous trout streams. This 
year fish and relax in VERMONT, 
Write today for free booklet. 
DEPT. OF CONSERVATION 
AND DEVELOPMENT 

Publicity Service D-7 State House 
MONTPELIER, VT. 
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Good Trout fishing in 
Bass is exceptionally 
beds. Separate locked 


good. Log 





garages. Guides and Boats. 


ro. diress: Packard’s Camps, Sebec Lake, Maine 


LANDLOCKED SALMON and BLACK BASS 


Extra good Salmon fishing commencing the day the ice goes out of Sebee Lake. 
surrounding ponds. Commencing June Ist the fly fishing for 
cabins with open fires, bathrooms, 


and Simmons 
Reasonable rates. Booklet. 








Every Modern Convenience. 





Enjoy the tug at the line; 
excitement of the sport; and the thrill of landing 


MIGIS LODGE and Cabins 


Fine roads into Camp—Directly on Lake Shore—Experienced Guides. 
Frances F. Gulick 


When THE ICE IS OUT OF SEBAGO!! 


the whirr of the unwinding reel; 


the 
“a big one’! 


SOUTH CASCO 
MAINE 


Booklet. 
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NOVA SCOTIA INVITES 
THE FLY-FISHERMAN 


Would you like to kill a sea-run Atlantic salmon; take brook trout 
weighing up to eighteen pounds; have a go at some real sea-trout 
that average better than two pounds? 


You can do it in Nova Scotia, in most of the Province’s multitude 
of lovely salmon rivers, trout streams and charming lakes. Over- 
night from Boston by Eastern Steamship, a short hop by train or 
motor, and there you are, rigged for your first cast! 


Do you like the wilderness? Engage a guide and go “back in.” 
The Bluenose guides, both white and Micmac Indian, are among the 
world’s finest canoemen; they will take you through white water i 
safety, make a comfortable camp at night and show you rare sport 
all within a few miles of the coast, for the Nova Scotian wilderness 
is accessible. 

If you have the budget in mind, remember that in Nova Scotia 
angling privileges are free to all. There are no leased waters, no 
posted property. And the non-resident license fe> is lower than 
the cost of a pair of good seats at the theater! 


The boat fare to Yarmouth, too, is moderate. Sailings Mondays 
and Thursdays at 5 P.M. (D.S. T.). Due Yarmouth 8 A.M. (A. S. T.) 
next day. 














Six-Day Round-Trip Excursions 
for Fishermen $12 


Leave Central Wharf, Boston, 5 P.M. (D.S.T.) Thurs- 
days, May 14, 21, 28; Fridays, June 5, 12. Returning, 
leave Yarmouth following Tuesdays, 6:30 P.M. (A.S.T.). 
Four full days in Nova Scotia. 


Take along your car 
Ask about low automobile rates 


For fish and game bulletins, list of guides, passenger 
fares, schedules, ete., apply 78 Boylston St. (Little 
Building), Tel. LiBerty 3830-3831; 50 Franklin St., 
LiBerty 5586, or Passenger Traffic Dept., India Wharf, 
Boston, or consult your nearest travel agent. 


EASTERN STEAMSHIP LINES 






















Canada's Wilds—Northern Ontario Bass, Muskies, Wall-Eye, Northern Pike 

e e Wabi-Kon Camp NORTHERN 

Im ami LAKE TIMAGAMI ONTARIO 

Ontario, Canada On the west arm of Lake Nippissing 

A real North Woods Bungalow Camp, Timagami Forest A camp secluded and quiet yet of easy access. Only 
Reserve. Wonderful Fishing. Trout, Bass, Pickerel, one night on sleeper from Toronto puts you right in More prize Muskies ang/Salmon ll 
Northern Pike, Speckled-Trout Streams. Best of the heart of Ontario's best fishing and hunting distriet. | | were caught at Calvert's‘Camps than any 
Guides and equipment, Excellent Table and Service. Or you can drive over good auto roads to within one ines 
Write M. Wilson, Wabi-Kon Camp, Timagami, mile of camp. First class accommodations at Lodge. This statement is proved by the “Field 
Ontario, Canada. Separate sleeping cottages. Immaculately clean quarters, & Sisenm™ Price Gantests bald ever 0 














A CRUISING VACATION 
Fly fishing for COASTERS 


on the Rivers and North Shore of Lake Superior 

is our feature offer. The staunch and well- 

equipped Cruiser “Queen” is available for 

charter to small parties. Inclusive accommoda- 

tion. For rates, details and suggestions—write 
W. 0. COLLINS 

606 Wellington St. E., Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario 








NORTHERN ONTARIO 


May and June for SPECKLED AND SALMON 
TROUT fishing—also BEAR hunting in May. Combine 
the two if you wish. . . . Now is the time to plan your 
July and August vacation and fishing trip for bass, 
pickerel, pike and muskies, and hunting this fall for 
ducks, moose and deer, Make your vacation a success 
by planning ahead, For information write or wire 


E. L. Hughes, Camp Champlain, Trout Mills, Ont. 











Repo Pine INN 
LAURENTIAN MOUNTAINS 


All modern conveniences; on edge of Wilder- 
ness. Lake and Speckled Trout; Great Northern 
Pike and Walleyes; Moose and Deer in season. 
We organize canoe trips on the Kiamika River. 
Experienced Guides. Every meal a feast. Open 
May Ist until November 15th. Write for Booklet to 
George S. V. Wandling, Brunet Sta., P. Q., Canada 








comfortable beds; excellent table—fresh fruits, meats 
and vegetables from our own garden. Rates $8.50 per 
day per guest, single; $6.50 double. This includes 
experienced guides boat _ motor service. For fur- 
ther information write L. L. Cameron, winter address, 
Box 52, Sta. B, Toledo. Ohio. After June Ist, L. L. 
Cameron, Samoset Lodge, Monetville, Ontario. 








Period of 23 years. The World’s Record 
Musky was caught in these waters 
me Bass, Trout ‘and Pike fish 
Excellent Moose, Deer, Bear and 
a hunting. Six camps, Crdisers and 


trips outfitted. 








ELMGREN'S CAMPS 


On Lake of the Woods, Ontario 


House-boat cruises, canoe trips and camp ac- 
commodations, 
The place to go for your fishing and hunting 
Muskies, G. N. Pike, Bass, Walleyes, and 
Lake Trout.—Moose, deer and ducks. Write for 
circular. 


A. Elmgren Rainy River, Ontario, Canada 












Econ 


“LAKE OF THE WOODS" 





TROUT FISHERMEN 


Are your plans made for that spring trip? 
The ice will soon move out, and big trout 
will feed on the surface of the northern 
lakes. Algonquin Park offers unereetled 
surface fishing for speckled and lake trout. 


LAKE TRAVERSE CAMP 








SPRING TROUT FISHING 


Fish with us this spring for large salmon trout. 
New virgin trout waters of Clearwater Bay. 
Most northerly part of Lake of the Woods. 
Write for folder. 


MUSKIE BASS PIKE 
Lake of the Woods Muskie Camps, Box 859, Kenora, Ont. 


Lake Traverse, Ont. via Box 18, Pembroke 











T YOUNG’S CAMPS LAKE OF THE wooDs are 
At. over 30 Ibs. Salmon trout, bass, walleye, northern 
pike galore. Unrivalied a gy | waters, action all day. 
Log cabins ideally equipped merican plan. 











MOOSE bear, mallards, teal, canvas back, pin- 
tails, bive” bili: blinds in rice beds; live decoys. 


| 

| BIG GAME AND DUCKS 
|B YOUNG'S WILDERNESS CAMPS, EMO, ONTARIO 
i 











INDIAN FISH GAME TERRITORY 


Come fish in clear waters, Perkibonka River 95 miles 
without portages. Mistasini, Oshamagoi Rivers, up to 
James Ray. Follow Indian tracks in virgin forest with 
bark canoe, sportsmen always get their money’s worth 
Fly fishing. ouananiche (landlock salmon), speckled 
brook trout and troll for lake trout, pike, pickerel; hunt 
moose, bear, deer, partridges, ducks, ete. Cabins along 
St. John Lake shore. Experienced guides speaking 
English. Ask for booklets and 1935 results. 
ROBERTSON & SON, INDIAN RESERVE 

Pointe Bleue Lake St. John, P.Q., Canada 





GREEN’S WILDERNESS CAMPS 


LAKE OF THE WOODS — KAKTIMIOGAMAK — HEIGHT OF LAND 


The entrance to the wilderness where the best musk 
may be had. Rustie camp—best of accommodations, 


1st. Hunting Cruises and Canoe trips arranged. Folder upon request. For further information write or wire 


GEO. H. GREEN 








le, bass, lake trout, wall-eye, and great northern ae 
guides, and equipment. Lake trout fishing begins 


EMO, ONT., Canada 
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FISHERMAN’S 
COUNTRY \ 






N the thousands of miles of Canada’s cia —_ 


spring-fed lakes and streams an infinite - 
variety of fighting fish awaits your cast. 


In the East, speckled brook trout, Atlantic salmon and sea trout. 


Further inland, small mouth bass. 
are speckled, rainbow and Doll 
streams of British Columbia an 


co om in the Canadian Rockies, 
Varden trout. In the mountain 
Alberta, rainbow, cut-throat and 


steelhead trout can also be taken with a fly. 


And let no man under-estimate the fighting capacity of these Canadian 
fish. Win or lose, you’ll get your money’s worth of sport and thrill. 


For information as to guides, outfitters, where to go, write 










CANADIAN 
NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS 


Agent listed below. 


BOSTON 
186 Tremont St. 


673 Fifth Ave. 


C. K. Howard, Manager, 
National Railways, Montreal, Canada, or your nearest 


BUFFALO 
420 Main St. 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
355 Fifth Ave. 206 Dixie Terminal Bldg. 


Canadian 


Tourist Bureau, 


DETROIT CHICAGO 
1523 Washington Blvd. 4S. Michigan Blvd. 
CINCINNATI SAN FRANCISCO 
648 Market St. 











NOVA SCOTIA 


TROUT — SALMON 


Fully equipped new camps on the edge of virgin forest. 


Excellent fishing, friendly guides, interior camps. The 
place to bring your family. Best food and beds. Reason- 
ible rates. Folder. 
FRED MERRY, ‘iii.sconis 
9 NOVA SCOTIA 
(Until Apr. 25, % Hotel McAlpin, N. Y. C.) 








7 
Fishermen and Nature Lovers 
Plan your vacation with us on Basswood waters 
in the great out-of-doors of the Arrowhead 
| | playground, close to Canada, a wilderness filled 
with thrilling beauty and full of peace. 

Canoeist’s paradise and for fishing ‘‘it can’t be beat’’. 
20 housekeeping log cabins, also dining room service 
Canoe trips outfitted. Reasonable rates. 

Send for our folder. 
PIPESTONE FALLS LODGE Winton, Minn. 
Winter address—Highland Park, III. 








Canadian Canoe Cruise 


Thirteenth personally conducted adventure 
cruise by canoe through wilds of Northern 
Canada. Eight weeks beginning the latter part 
of June. Select party of ten boys over 14 with 
camping experience. Wonderful fishing. Expert 
training in lore of the North. References. 
WALLACE W. KIRKLAND 


Rm. 100, 116 E. Pearson St., Chicago, III. 








For Sale, one share entitling owner to 
membership in hunting and fishing club 
located near international line between 
Canada and Maine. Large preserve, 
splendid trout fishing through summer, 
excellent fall hunting. 


E. G. BOGART 
467 East 23rd St. Brooklyn, New York 











Cains River 


Salmon and Trout Fishing 
New Camps, Native Guides 
Salmon Fishing opens about April 25th 
For information write 
S. GUTTMAN BLACKVILLE, N. B. 


+ RANCH GUESTS 


lishing, boating, saddle horses, pack trips. 
Spring and fall bear hunts. Elk, deer, 
goat, sheep, lion and bear. 


BILL MARTZEL 


West Yellowstone Montana 











THE HATCHET RANCH 
in Jackson Hole, Wyoming 


will make you feel at home away from home. 
Near Yellowstone Park. In the heart of the Big 
Game Country. Beautiful scenery. A few per- 








ON MUSQUASH LAKE, MAINE 
affording excellent fishing for landlocked salmon, trout 
ete.; also open shooting and brook fishing in neighbor- 
hood; comfortable eight-room cottage, plumbing, elec- 


tricity, telephone and central heating; also three 
cabins with plumbing; other outbuildings. 100 acres 
of land. Caretaker-guide and wife live on property. 


FOR SALE, on account of illness, at extremely 














@ They grow ’em big in the cold, clear waters 
of Ontario’s streams and lakes. And Ontario's 
fish are fighters. Around Nipigon, for instance, 
where clear streams seethe down over granite 
boulders, lurk some of the biggest, gamiest 
speckled trout in the world— but there are 
scores of trout streams in Ontario. Around 
Lake of the Woods and Hudson you'll land 
man-sized muskies—but muskies are found in 
a dozen districts. Fighting small - mouthed 
black bass are waiting in the thousand lakes 
and streams which dot Ontario. Pickerel, lake 
trout and great Northern pike are plentiful too. 





This big, new 72-page 
book on Ontario gives 











you a bird’s eye view of 
thisfisherman’s paradise. 
Mail the coupon. 


























































































Ontario Travel and 
Publicity Bureau, 
Parliament Buildings, Toronto, Cana 
Please forward me your illustrated book om 
Ontario, also complete road map showing highway 
connections from U.S. points. 






sons accommodated by appointment, Address low price of $7500. SOI caciuintini chee ceienagiilhéesigihdiinsccsetnismdaiiiidiid a 
“ ” H. F. STONE COMPANY, Inc., 149 B’way, New York ‘ = 
JAKE D. SMITH “owner Moran, Wyoming Shooting and Fishing Properties Addr eSS.n-cc0sse00 sssissiiaaaadaaa 
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exe ere 


everywhere 


In this department will be printed comments 
from our readers and other items of interest to 
sportsmen. If you have something on your mind, | 
let's hear from you. Permission to publish | 


such communications should accompany them. | 


More About Canned Elk 


E judge, from the various com- 

ments we have received from 

our readers, that the majority 
of our readers feel as we do about elk in | 
cans. On the top of our letter pile we | 
find a letter from Casper, Wyoming. It 
reads: 

Writing in behalf of that very small | 
group of men who first conceived the idea | 
of establishing an inviolate sanctuary for 
4 remnant of the once vast herds of wapiti 
that but a few years ago roamed the entire 
Rocky Mountain West, I would like to 
commend and, also, enlighten you upon 
certain phases of your editorial, which ap- 
peared in the most recent issue of FIELD 
& StrEAM, under the title of “Canned 
Elk.” 

Beginning with the first paragraph of 
the editorial referred to, I wish to state, 
as one amply informed, that the depreda- 
tions attributed to the present-day Jackson 
Hole elk herd are but the inevitable results 
of the unrestricted encroachments of a 
“so-called” civilization. 

To any one familiar with the char- 
acteristics of this majestic game animal, 









































it is easily seen that he is but making the 
best of what is, to him, a very unpleasant 
and degenerating situation, into which 
human greed and selfishness have forced 
him. And, were it not for the fact that 
self-preservation is the paramount char- 
acteristic of the elk, as it is in man, he 
would have long since been exterminated. 
The second paragraph of your article is 
admirably done. It is self-explanatory, and 
the only comment I wish to make at this 
time is that the Jackson Hole elk are still 
being starved into the slaughter pens by 
the activities of the domestic live stock 
interests. 
_ Relative to the third paragraph of your 
Just indictment, [ would be remiss in my 
duties as one of a militant group of con- 
servationists did I not call your attention 
to the fact that the Izaak Walton League 
of America was the very first to sense 
the dire straits into which these noble 
animals had been forced by our mercenary- 
minded brethren of the wool and mutton 
industry and, in the year 1924, took the 
imtiative in providing against their com- 
plete extermination by purchasing seven- 
teen hundred acres of Snake River valley 
hay land and setting it aside for the ex- 
clusive use of the elk in winter. 
Supervised by the U. S. Biological Sur- 
vey, this land was deeded to the Govern- 
ment and accepted by a special act of Con- 
gress in the year 1928, and thus established 
as the first elk refuge in the entire West. 
Phat this refuge, which has since been 





i LANADA 








Bring your golf clubs, as well as your 
fishing tackle. Play Canada’s beautiful, 
*'sporty’’ courses. 


Canada’s fields and forests abound in 
game of many kinds. Plan a hunting 
trip this Autumn. 





LAND g UNSPOILED 


LAKES and STREAMS 


IF it’s fighting fish you're after—and battles 
aplenty with rod and reel— come to Canada 
this summer! Canada’s forest-bordered lakes, 
rushing streams and mighty rivers are richly 
stocked with game fish - 

best varieties of trout, salmon, bass, pickerel, 
muskies, pike, grayling, and monster tuna and 
other deep-sea fish of the coastal waters. 


You can be here in just a few hours by 
motor, rail or boat. There is no annoying red 
tape at the border. Government tourist, game 
and forestry officials are eager to please you. 
Comfortable hotels, inns and cabins dot the 
fishing country. Expert guides will render you 
every service. 


Just call at your nearest Canadian Railway 
or Steamship office for complete information 
about fishing and hunting in Canada. Or, 
simply write, for free maps and illustrated 
literature, to Dept. M336, 


EL BUREAU 






all kinds... The 













































































HERE’S THE PROOF 


VISIT CANADA — 





You Get REAL Fishing 


im CANADA 


at Moderately 
Low Cost! 


LONG the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way in Eastern Canada—world’s 
gamiest big trout—finest black bass 
waters, best muskie, Great Northern 
pike and wall-eye fishing grounds... . 
In the Canadian Rockies and on the 
British Columbia Coast—cut-throat, 
rainbow and Dolly Varden trout, 
steelheads and Tyee salmon. 


Many of these ‘sure-fire’ fishing regions are easily reached. And whatakick they'll 
give you. Bring your boy along. Make him your fishing pal. Come byrail. It extends 
your fishing time and you travel in comfort without the responsibility of driving. 


Let us hear from you NOW. Please be specific as to the kind of fish wanted, 
the time you have available and what section of Canada you would like 
to visit. Our fishing scouts keep us fully and reliably posted. Write or wire 
A. O. Seymour, General Tourist Agent, 9204 Windsor Station, Montreal, Quebec. 


CANADIAN 


YOUR 


PACIFIC 


FRIENDLY NEIGHBOR 
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Our 19th Annual List 
booklet describes the ab 
offered at Tax Sale prices. The amount quoted 
rice asked m4 mony title, no mo: 

4 hing camps where t! 
ages. Now is t 

rests and farms. Small 
monthly payments if desired. Don’t delay, WRITE TODAY 

EE BOOKLET with full explanation. on one 


TAX SALE SERVICE raaearesi 


time 





Northern Quebec @ Lake St. John District 


Speckled Trout—Ouananiche 
Moose—Partridge—Bear 
Club Panache—200 square miles leased territory offers 
best hunting and fishing in Quebec. On famous Croche 
River. Comfortable cabins. Competent guides. Ouana- 
niche fly fishing trips to country north of Lake St. John 
—gamest fresh water fish! eferences on request 
Descriptive booklet. Write—Wire 
J. LEONCE HAMEL, ROBERVAL, QUE., CANADA 








QUEBEC HUNTING, FISHING 
and CANOE TRIPS 


If thinking of hunting, fishing or a canoe trip 
in Province of Quebec let me advise you where 
to go. Many years experience. Can map you a 
good route for canoe trips, arranging for 
guides and outfit. 

C. J. Sewell, P.O. Box 745, Quebec, P.Q., Canada 
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ALASKA KODIAK 


“BEAR: 


SPRING HUNTS 


@ Now booking! Come after the 
largest bear in the world. Real 
sportsmen’s hunting. Individually 
planned parties. 11th year of suc- 
cessful operation. Wire or write for 
details. 


“ALSO FALL HUNTS FOR MIXED BAGS” 
Cable Address: AGTA 


ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 
ALASKA GUIDES, Inc. 








Hunt Kodiak Bear 


Shore hunting by boat—Interior by pack and 
saddle horses. Prefer small parties. Ten years’ 
experience all parts Kodiak Island. For full 
information write or wire. 


FRED A. HENTON 
Licensed Guide KODIAK, ALASKA 











ALASKA ! KODIAK BEAR! 


Licensed Guides who live on Kodiak Island and 
know where to find the BIG KODIAK BEAR 
NOW BOOKING FOR SPRING HUNTS 
(Hunts start April 20th) Experienced men—nu- 
merous references——finest camp equipment. For 
full particulars Wire Or Write At Once Via Air 

Mail to 
CHAS. MADSEN & SON 
20 Years In Kodiak KODIAK, ALASKA 
Also Fall Hunts For Mired Bag 










Record here, Trout or Weaks 17 Ibs., 
2 one landing !4 Ibs., 2 one landing 
20 ibs. Largest and mest $10 each. $10. each. 



































SPORTSMEN & FAMILY FISHING RESORT 


<p  es< 
Record here, 100 Ibs. Mostly 25-50 Record here, Blues, 169 in 150 min. 
Ibs. — largest, also most 1936, 


Longest Fishing Season, late March—late Nov. Best usually late April—Nov. 10. 
Members A. Hotel Assoc. & Southern, A. Auto Assoc. & Keystone. Route 13, via Del-Mar-Va, auto or Express 
For details send for Booklets, Rods—Reels, Fishing Suits, sale or hire. 

If it’s fishing, ask Mr. Mears “he knows”, fishes 5 to 6 days week, 7 mos. season. 


HOTEL WACHAPREAGUE, A. H. G. Mears (Ownership Mgt.), Wachapreague, 0. Side, E. S. Va. 


by N. Yorker and self; largest, also 
most te beat $5 each. 
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augmented by many more thousands of 
acres adjoining, is still inadequate to jp. 
sure the considerably reduced Jackson 
Hole elk herd against an extreme winter 
is singularly due to the fact that for ever, 
additional acre of refuge provided, th 
United States Forest Service permitted ay 
additional thousand head of sheep into 
former elk territory where they proceede 
to eat their heads off. 

Now, for the fourth paragraph of your 
article. There is a deserved correction 
necessary there. You infer that the “Goy. 
ernment” is planning to butcher a thoy. 


| sand head of elk? On the very best author}. 
| ty, I wish to state that the Government, 


by which I suppose you have reference to 
that branch of the United States Depart. 
ment of Agriculture charged with the ad- 
ministration of the Jackson Hole elk re. 
fuge, the Biological Survey, has had not 
the slightest thing to do with the butcher. 
ing of the elk and only consented to such 
butchering taking place upon the refuge 
after the Survey officials were assured, by 
the Wyoming Game and Fish Department, 
that a minimum sum of $15.00 would ac- 
crue to the State Game and Fish fund for 
each and every such animal so disposed of 
And, also, with the further understanding 


| that only the old and poorly conditioned 


animals would be so disposed of. 


OR your information I will state here 
that the Survey was deceived even as 
were the sportsmen of the state of Wy- 
oming. The contract, for the killing of the 
thousand head of elk, entered into by the 


| Bell Packing Company, of Cheyenne, Wy- 


| oming, and the state Game and Fish Com- 


missioner, in whom arbitrary powers in 


| such matters are vested, has never been 





made public. However, we now have in- 
disputable evidence to the effect that the 
sum of $15.00 is not even mentioned in the 
killing contract; that there is a straight 
run of animals specified, the majority of 
which to date has been young cows and 
calves ; that the price, f.o.b. Rock Springs, 
Wyoming, is 6 cents a pound, clean- 
dressed weight; that the Game Depart- 
ment pays all labor incident to the butcher- 
ing of such animals, including $.75 per 
head to Bell Packing Company butchers; 
that the state pays at the rate of $1.00 
per cwt. for trucking to the railroad ; and, 
most flagrant of all clauses therein is one 
giving the Bell Packing Company an op- 
tion on all such big game animals so dis- 
posed of for a period of the next three 
years and at the same price, which on an 
average of those killed to date figures a 
trifle less than $3.00 per head. 

In further defense of Wyoming sportsmen, 
of whom there are a few worthy of the 
designation, it would be appreciated if you 
could inform your readers that the real 


| sportsmen of the state did everything but 





resort to arms in an effort to prevent this 
commercial slaughter of our elk. Court 
injunctions were denied, even as were re- 
peated appeals to our Governor, and the 
only reason I can advance at this, time will 
suffice for an answer to your question, 
“Why is it not just as reasonable to 
slaughter some of the domestic sheep that 
are responsible for the depletion of the 
winter elk range?” Because, as yet, there 
has been no way found to take wool from 
an elk. —H. Young, Casper, Wyo. 


And Here’s Another One 


MONTANA reader also feels 
deeply about “Canned Elk” and 
offers some interesting details on the 
subject in the following letter: 
I have just read your editorial in Feb- 
ruary Fiecp & StrEAM—“Canned 
Whether or not any benefit ever results 
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GROUSE 
AT YOUR 
DOORSTEP 





1 
ONLY Oz HOURS 
FROM NEW YORK CITY 


uaow your fishing rod or 
gun into your car after busi- 
ness on a Friday and drive only 
130 miles from N. Y. City over 
perfect roads open all year round. 
Reach Big Indian in time for a 
late dinner at the Big Indian As- 
sociation Clubhouse. Sleep in 
your own cabin built beside a 
gurgling trout stream. Fish dur- 
ing the week-end in the famous 
Esopus River. Or, if it is the hunt- 
ing season, walk from your cabin 
door into the beautiful Catskills 
after deer, bear, grouse, arctic 
hare, or other game on club 
grounds of 1000 acres, or on the 
adjoining 200,000 acres of State 
Forest Preserve. Swimming in 
the club pool, tennis, hiking, rid- 
ing are also available. Golf nearby. 


Too expensive for you? 
$400 (ENTIRE PAYMENT) 


This includes not only all club mem- 
bership rights with guarantee against 
any club dues or assessments but also 
a free and clear guaranteed title to a 
large building site with road access and 
piped water. Minimum cabin permitted, 
$800. Financing and building by associ- 
ation. Highly restricted. 


BIG INDIAN 
ASSOCIATION 
23 West 45th Street, New York City 


Tel. BRyant 
9-5221 


Write 
for 
illustrated 
booklet 
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[ket me shoot clean, 
kill clean.and if 
I cant kill clean, 
please Kkord let me 


miss clean 
BOB NICHOLS 























VERY man who hunts will feel that The 
Sportsman's Prayer expresses the very es- 
sence of sportsmanship, FieLp & STREAM has 
reprinted this Sportsman's Prayer (in & x 12 
ze on heavy vellum stock) for sportsmen who 
would like to have it framed and hung on the 
walls of their gun-rooms. 


15c — while they last 


578 Madison Avenue 


| 570 maios Ave & STREAM 


New York, N. Y. 








| from your writing on this subject I, per- 
| sonally, certainly wish to thank you. 

There is a small unorganized group in 
western Montana which has protested to 
state and Government agencies against 
pasturing off our publicly owned game 
lands and against the building of unneces- 
sary roads into virgin forest areas, but 
generally speaking our efforts have been 


in vain. 


A considerable portion of western Mon- 
tana is still in the hands of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment as forest lands and should be re- 
tained as a playground for all of the 
people. More public money than we like 
to think about is being spent by the Forest 
Service to protect the public domain from 


fire and insect damage. 


There is an abundance of private pasture 
land for rent and hay is not considered a 
very profitable crop by our farmers be- 
cause there is generally no market or the 
price is too low. But instead of permitting 





stock owners to take advantage of private- | 
ly owned feed for stock we open the great 
public pasture to sheep and stock, thus 
denuding the land of forage that rightfully 


belongs to our wild game. 


In the vicinity of Missoula the rates for 
pasturage per head per month on shee 
run from 134 cents to 4%4 cents, and [| 
believe about 3% cents is a fair average. | 
On cattle the rate is about 11 cents per | 
head per month. On this basis the Govern- 
ment would derive a revenue of about 
$35.00 from 1000 head of sheep pastured 
| one month. While I am not entirely famil- | 
|iar with the details of operation of the | 
Department of Grazing of the Forest Ser- 


Hungry for 
FISHING? 





aa 
ENGLAND 


Whether you specialize in lake, river, stream, 


vice, I presume I would be safe in stating | surf, offshore, or deep sea fishing, New England 


that the operation costs amount to much 
more than the revenue. It would appear | 
| that a sheep will eat as much as a deer, and | 


has it at its best. Years of generous restocking 
guarantee your sport inland. Last year’s record 


if this is true we have sold the feed of 1,000 | fresh water catches in New England included a 
of our deer for the trivial sum of $35.00. | 1314 Ib. landlocked salmon, 8 Ib. large mouth 
Deer range over a large area and do not | black bass, 9 Ib. 12 oz. brook trout, 22 Ib. 7 oz. 


| damage the forage to any extent, while 
sheep on pasture are supervised by men 
and dogs so that they virtually eat every- 


| lake trout. New England's thousand miles of 
Ocean stretches teem with hundreds of varieties 


thing in their path or trample it out in| of even larger game fish. 


passing. 


HEN there is another part of the pic- 


Official Information—FREE! Write today for 
the booklet and the bulletin offered below. They 


ture—the pasturing off of the winter | will tell you where to find the best fishing; how 
range of our wild animals. During the | and where to get licenses; the cost; the length 


summer months the deer usually range 
very high, and in many instances are 
driven from their normal summer range | 


of seasons in the six New England states; specific, 
detailed information. Free map included on 


by sheep and cattle. Then they come down | request. 


as the snow drives them from the high 
country and where the winter: range has 
been pastured off they starve or become | 


easy victims of predatory animals. 


There is another angle that may appeal 
to some people—money. I believe that if | 


any basis were found on which to estab- | 
lish an estimate, that we could show that 
the expenditures of sportsmen hunting on 
public lands far exceed any monetary | 
value that might be placed on the pasturage | PESTO SRAseneeeeeeeaseasee 


of domestic animals. 


Possibly the things you or I may say 
about this matter will have no immediate | 
effect but if continued pressure is brought | # booklet (FS 16). 
by a sufficient number, our public lands 
may be closed to all enterprise that tends 
to reduce our wild game and fish. We had 
good luck in outlawing the use of spawn | 
as bait for trout fishing in Montana. 

| —R. J. Ramsay, Missoula, Mont. 







SEND THE 
COUPON TODAY! 


° 
§ New England Council 

, 20 Providence Street, Boston, Mass 
. 


Please send free New England fishing bulletin and vacation 
| 
| 

¢ Name 
* 
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*; | everything” thrill anew to New 
"| Mexico. For some the thrill comes 
from the picturesqueness of the real 
Indian Country, the colorful cos- 


dances. For some it is the glamour 
of the Old West, still real and gen- 
uine in New Mexico. Some love the 
romance of the state that was once 


the gentle culture and courtesy of 
the Spanish Southwest. For many it 
. is the glorious climate of sunshiny 
; \ §6days and cool nights, the magnifi- 
: cence of the scene—wide sweeping 
mesas and cloud-piercing green 
mountains. And for others it is the 





NEW MEXICO STATE TOURIST BUREAU 
Room 295, State Capitol, Santa Fe, New Mexico 


in. New Mexico”. 


Name 











PLEASURE SEEKERS, join 
Mexico’s foremost exclusive 
club. Booking now for Spring 
and Fall parties. For reserva - 
tions and detailed information 
write or wire 

SPORTSMEN’S FOREIGN CLUB 
Hotel Paso del Norte, El Paso, Tex. 























Please send me your free booklet, “Two Weeks | 





RAVELERS who have “‘seen 


tumes and the weird ceremonial | 


New Spain, and that today holds to | 








Every Wednesday 5:30 P. M. 
+ 


MARCH 18th 
1935 SPRINGER AND COCKER 
SPANIEL FIELD TRIALS 
At Verbank and Fishers Island 
Admission free, in the 
GREEN BAR 











LONE PINE INN 
CRANBERRY LAKE, N. Y. 


Finest native trout waters in the state, yield- 
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Elk Meat “Given Away” 


\ X JE also spied this news item j 
Casper Tribune-Herald, fa 


per, Wyoming, under the heading, “ 
Meat ‘Given Away’ by State Brings 
Fancy Price.” 

Elk meat “given away” by the stat 

game and fish department is bringing faney 
prices in the nation’s markets, 
_ In Los Angeles it is being advertised 
for sale at one dollar a pound. In Beards- 
town, IIl., typical of the smaller communi- 
ties, the local Elks lodge paid more than 
$100 for one carcass. 

Wyoming sportsmen will appreciate in. 
formation now being received on disposi- 
tion of the meat, according to local nim. 
rods, in view of the proceeds realized by 


the state from the slaughter of the Jack- 
son Hole elk herd. 
Under the “game management plans,” 











even on the transaction. 
On the basis of sales outside the state, 


| the transaction as represented by the con- 





tract is now referred to as the $100,000 
elk deal, out of which the state will realize 
little or nothing, it is declared. The meat 
sold to a packing company brought only 
six cents a pound gross f.o.b. Rock Springs, 
and the state even loaded the carcasses 
into the cars, after paying all the costs of 
killing, butchering and transportation. 
Local sportsmen say that an increasing 
number of people are unable to believe the 
real facts in the case. They are gradually 
being informed, however, and their com- 


Thinks Duck Season Wrong 


UR “Duck Crop” editorial appar- 
ently appealed to a large number 
of readers. Here is one from a North 
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: great store of history—prehistoric | mol 

~’ \ cliff ruins, centuries-old Mission ing 

» “\. Churches, ancient records carved in , 

$ stone. Whatever lures you—what- acti 

4 ever romance means to you, New | | up 
Mexico will give you. Let this free | 

booklet help you to plan! | Rece 

|| Fiele 

|| of Ie 

|| of N 

| of F 

it is asserted that not only bulls and dry 1] shov 

cows went to the guillotine, but cows heavy | light 

with calf, young animals and calves as | Peres 

well. Anything that could be rounded up =e 

went into the slaughter pens to be killed || Pert 

in meeting the state’s contract. you 

Latest unofficial estimates also place the —— 

returns to the state at about four dollars ones 

a head, although this does not take into in g 

account the expenses involved in many = 

trips to the Jackson Hole country on the aor 

| part of officials and deputies. These costs, || the 

SPORTS MOVIES | it is asserted, will enable the state to break _ 
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—_——__—— ——— I wat Dakota friend: tio 
ing brook trout weighing up to 5 pounds. P 4 her 

A Y 1 Drive your car directly to Lone Pine Inn, I have called the attention ot a numb 3 
re ou da ]| | the best hotel on Cranberry Lake, 1% miles of my shooting friends to your editorial, 

° 9 | pene ghee Fang ene garage bills “The Duck Crop,” in your February issue. FI 
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tream adjoining. Lake fishing and golf with- | acre: i % ps P eas ane his a one wt 5 
in a few miles. Prices? Extremely Reason | ae we SS ae ee So lakes and spots in the rivers were re 
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Preserve. ear garage and other outbuildings. There is also a spect for law, and your editoria 

good farmhouse occupied by earteher we succeeded bull’s-eve. c 
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“TARPON 
ACROBATICS” 


The most thrilling and perfect 
motion picture of big game fish- 
ing in existence; packed with 
action and excitement. Close- 
| up views of 85 great jumps. 





Recently made by Van Campen Heilner, 
Field Representative of the Department 
of Ichthyology of the American Museum 
of Natural iecers, an Associate Editor 
of Field & Stream, famous sportsman— 


Showing the taking of large tarpon on 
light tackle in a river in Cuba that had 
never before been fished with rod, line 
or net— 


Perfect photography at close range gives 
you ringside view of these great and 
beautiful fish, some weighing 150 pounds, 
fighting for freedom with every ounce of 
energy they possess, clearing the water 
in great leaps again and again. There are 
85 such leaps in the picture, in some of 
which the fish reaches a height of ten feet 
above the water and in others of which 
the fish jumps far instead of high, often 
covering 15 or 20 feet of water. 


| No. 36 of the 


Field e 


LIBRARY OF MOTION 
PICTURES OF 
SHOOTING and FISHING 


We have 37 other pictures in 16 and 35 
mm. covering almost every kind of North 
American shooting and fishing, all avail- 
able on terms which make them cost the 
club treasury nothing. The experience of 
hundreds of clubs and associations of all 
kinds has proved these pictures the finest 
attraction that can be offered to get the 
boys to turn out in full force. 


Send coupon below NOW for new 
catalogue giving complete informa- 
tion, 








FIELD & STREAM, 
| 578 Madison Ave., New York 


Send me your new booklet describing 
the FIELD & STREAM Library of Mo- 
|| tion Pictures of Hunting and Fishing. 
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Now is the time to get informa- 
tion for your summer vacation 
+. .Oryou might want to do some winter 
14 fishing right now. 

f The state of Michigan is proud that vaca- 
tioning is its second greatest industry . . . 
it is organized for play. 


F MICHIGAN 


offers you about every sport you could 
desire. With 5000 lakes and 2000 streams 
it has excellent fishing, boating and water 
sports. It has thousands of miles of bathing 
beach . . . it has every form of outdoor 
sport 


FREE FOUR GREAT BOOKS. 
These four great books cover 
every section of the state and show you in 


pictures what you may expect . yours 
for the asking 


“, MICHIGAN TOURIST 
ASSOCIATIONS - Box8 


Lansing, Michigan 

















State of Michigan co-operating 








FISH IN FLORIDA 


April is one of our best months. Wonderful small 
fishing, Spanish Mackerel, Blues, Snappers, Sea 
Trout, Ladyfish, Jacks, Robalo, Redfish, Groupers, 
Cahio. Tarpon fishing fair. Excellent hotel accommo- 
dations, reasonable. Golf courses; fine bathing. 
can guarantee you a successful trip. Write for in- 
formation. 


MACK MICKLE, Fish Guide, Boca Grande, Fla. 


FREE VACATION! 


You can have one, two or three weeks free 
at any fishing camp you want this summer 
by getting enough Field & Stream sub- 
scriptions this spring. It isn’t hard. Write 
for complete information. 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 


























{a book is something 
entirely new in vacation litera- 
ture... so delightfully written 
that you will not want to set, it 
dowa entil you have read 
through its 84 pages. 

It contains animated lure maps 
of each county, Isle Royale and 
Mackinac Island . . . together 
with a large lure map of the 
Upper Peninsula. The vacation 
stories will make you desire 
similar experiences for yourself. 


FREE . .. Your copy of this fine 
book will be mailed without cost. 
We hope you will like it well 
enough to come and visit us. 


UPPER. PENIN 
Development Bureau 


Room 213 City Building Marquette, Michigan 
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VACATION 
LAND 


NOIN 


Start enjoying your summer vaca- 
tion right now. Think of the 
fishing that awaits you in Wis- 
consin, the nation’s playground. 
Tackle-busting muskies, steel- 
spring small mouth, big lunkers 
of the Wall Eyed Pike and 
Northern Pike families, and rain- 
bow, brook and brown trout 
make Wisconsin’s fishing waters 
famed from coast to coast. 

Fishing par excellence crowns 
the virtues of a summer vacation 
land beyond compare, for Wis- 
consin is a versatile state of scenic 
wonders, historic background 
and abundant facilities for every 
outdoor pursuit. 






LET US SEND YOU OUR BOOK 


| “FOLLOW THE BIRDS TO VACATION 









LAND, WISCONSIN,” AND “FUN MAP” 


Picturing and describing the 
vacation wonders of Wisconsin 
where friends and nature meet, it 
helps you plan the perfect sum- 
mer holiday, and will give you 
many pleasant moments as 

7 ~~ -you preview the 
sights, scenes 
andactivitiesthat 
await you here. 

USE THE 

HANDY COUPON 


WISCONSIN CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT 

ROOM 19, STATE CAPITOL, MADISON, WIS. 

I've got spring fever and summer itchand need 
a tonic. Send me your book, “Follow the Birds 
to Vacation Land, Wisconsin,” and ‘‘Fun Map. 


Street and No 


City and State 


WHERE FRIENDS AND NATURE MEET 
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Photo by Cy La Tour 


*‘And it’s almost an inch over the limit’’ 
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‘THE Mako SHARK 


Thrilling adventures with a game fish second to none 


of all species. Aside from the mako, 

I never counted them. Fourteen- 

and fifteen-foot sharks, around and 
over a thousand pounds in weight, have 
been fairly common in my South Pacific 
angling. These were ugly customers until 
I found out how to manage them. 

If you work hard on a shark, he will 
work hard too; and as a result you have 
long hard risky hours, broken tackle, 
boatmen with lacerated hands and ruf- 
fled tempers. But that is not really nec- 
essary. Any shark will come easily to 
the boat if he is easily led. And then a 
long-bladed spear, skilfully thrown, will 
end the matter. I have killed hundreds 
of sharks this way without losing any 
appreciable time. Three or four minutes 
are usually sufficient. But if you horse 
him—good-night! To most anglers this 
will seem incredible. However, let them 
try it. I had to invent some procedure 
in the South Seas, where we hook a 
dozen or more sharks every day. If you 
wasted half an hour on each, your day 
would be fruitless. 

The mako is a different proposition. 
When you hook one, he hunts you up. 
New Zealand boatmen have a habit of 
harpooning this wonderful fish, and that 
is why its marvelous fighting qualities 
were not appreciated until I went to 
New Zealand. I refused to let my 
boatman harpoon them. I have 
written elsewhere and at length 
about what an awful time we have 
had with gaffed mako. But I'd 
like to repeat one peculiarity of the 
mako: once hooked, he comes to the 
boat fearlessly and menacingly. He will 
fight. He will kill you. He will break 
away time after time. And that is an- 
other reason why he is magnificent. 

In regard to the claims made that 
mako inhabit Atlantic wa- 
ters, there is only one in- 
Stance that I would give 
credence to, and that in the 
case of Mr. Hemingway’s 
Cuban species. That one 
looks like a mako. But I 
would never be sure until it 
has been classified as a mako. 


| HAVE caught innumerable sharks 


ee 


By ZANE GREY 


The mackerel shark, /surus tigris, is 
not found in the Pacific or South Seas. 
There is a resemblance to the mako, but 
in my opinion it is not the same. The 
bonito shark of Catalina waters likewise 
resembles the mako. But this shark 
(Isurus glaucus) is not a mako. What- 

, ever ichthyologists 
may say, the fact 
remains that there 
is a decided differ- 
ence. I am sure the 
scientific differ- 
ences will be found 
nearly as great as 
the descriptive dif- 
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The 486-pound 
mako. Note the 
straight line from 
nose to tail 





ferences. The bonito is long, slim and less 
pointed of nose. I never observed a pre- 
ponderance of ribbed lines, like those on 
a wash-board, so distinctive of mako. 

Probably during fifteen years of fish- 
ing at Catalina I have caught a dozen 
bonito sharks each year. The great differ- 
ence I want to point out, however, is in 
the weight and the viciousness. A mako 
weighs extremely heavy. He is short and 
thick, and very solid. Besides, the bonito 
is a coward, a yellow shark, not to be 
compared with a mako. 

The Eastern mackerel shark is a hard- 
fighting fish, comparatively, but he is not 
pugnacious. I cannot, however, write so 
authoritatively about the Atlantic mac- 
kerel shark. I have never seen or read 
that he is a leaper. 

The shark I caught at Tahiti is a 
genuine mako, but a variation of the 
species. The Polynesian name is mako- 
mako, and is as old as the language. The 
mako of New Zealand is an abbreviation 
of the older name. The Maoris, who set- 
tled New Zealand, are Polynesian. 


F the Eastern shark, which has been 
called a mako, really belongs to this 

species, why do we not hear something 
about his marvelous leaping and fighting 
qualities, more especially his habit of 
hunting up the boat, after he is hooked, 
and very evident intent on doing some- 
thing about it? Any mako will leap pro- 
digiously. He will snatch bait, be hooked, 
get off, and then come back for more. 
I hooked the Tahitian mako three sep- 
arate times before I could hold him. He 
took three separate baits. I never saw or 
heard about another species of shark 
that had such a trait. 

In fifteen years’ fishing the Gulf 
Stream I never saw a mako. Another 
habit of a mako is to coast on the sur- 
face. Only in far lesser degree do we find 
this in other species of 
sharks. Mako are always seen 
on the surface in waters 
they inhabit. 

I certainly do hope that 
Eastern anglers have actual- 
ly caught the real mako. But 
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Zane Grey and his largest mako shark—weight, 580 pounds 


I greatly doubt it. I believe this shark has 
a South Pacific habitat. It is possible that 
I may be wrong, and I will be glad if I 
am. The Atlantic seaboard has come into 
its own of late years. Big tuna, big mar- 
lin, broadbill and possibly mako—that 
means world angling popularity to the 
Atlantic Coast. Catalina may come back 
if adequate laws are made. Nova Scotia, 
Block Island and Bimini will no doubt 
develop into great angling centers. I cer- 
tainly intend to have a second go at 
these waters presently. 


USTRALIANS claim their _ blue- 
pointer shark is a mako. This species 
accounts for many tragedies in Australian 
waters. I doubt that he is a mako. I 
‘have data of 300 shark attacks, most of 
them fatal, in my forthcoming book, 
Tales of Man-Eating Sharks, which will 
be published next year after I have an 
extended experience off Montague Is- 
land, South Australia, and along the 
Great Barrier Reef in the north. It will 
probably be an interesting book to 
friends of mine who claim sharks do not 
attack human beings. This is a terrible 
blunder, as my book will prove. 
Another queer fallacy about sharks 
which I want to explode is the widely 
published and credited one that they 
have to turn over on their backs to bite 
anything. I'll say they don’t! Sometimes 
they roll under a still bait or piece of fish 
and gulp it. But they don’t have to. 
No doubt there are many fishermen 
who do not believe that a shark will 
leap out of the water. As a matter of 


fact, the leaping shark is very rare. Dur- - 


ing twenty years’ fishing in several 
oceans I have found only three species 
of shark that will jump. 

The black-finned shark of the Florida 
Keys is the only jumper I know of in 
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Atlantic waters, and he 
is exceedingly rare. I 
have hooked a number, 
and caught several, on 
the shoals in the vicinity 
of Long Key. He has a 
-vicious disposition, but is 
a handsome fish in every 
particular. When hooked, 
he leap§ with a spiral 
motion, like that of a true 
dolphin, and in a series of 
leaps he will wind your 
wire leader around his 
body. This is almost 
identical with the habit 
of some sharks of rolling 
up in the leader. It makes 
this fish hard to catch. 

In California waters 
the bonito shark leaps to 
rid himself of remoras, or 
sucking parasite fish. 

Sometimes you will see 
a dozen of these sharks 
leap in a day’s fishing. 
They grow pretty big, 
too. I have caught them 
up to nine feet in length, 
but I am sure that they grow bigger. 

The mako grows to enormous size. My 
New Zealand boatman saw one that had 
become stranded at low tide. This one 
measured seventeen feet, and the esti- 
mated weight was a ton. What a mako to 
hook and have leap around the boat! It 
lay stranded for two tides and eventually 
swam off. Mako are the hardest fish to 
kill that I know of. 

It is a singular fact that most mako 
over 500 pounds will escape from the 
angler. I have caught two over that 
weight, 515 and 580, but I have hooked 
at least a dozen as big as that and several 
much larger.“Captain Mitchell hooked 


Hooked on to a big one 


one off Red Mercury Island, and though 
I was three miles away I saw this shark 
leap high and flash white in the air. Even 
at that distance it looked big. 

Quite by accident I learned how to 
induce mako to leap on the strike. This 
was so great and thrilling a discovery 
that I have never divulged the secret of 
how to do it. 

In those waters the big mako, as 4 
general rule, disappear after the arrival 
of the swordfish. Evidently these two 
species do not get along well together. 
Big mako are always covered with scars. 
And in two instances we have found 
mako with the spears of marlin sword- 
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fish broken off in their bodies. In one 
case, the point of the spear protruded 
six inches from under the pectoral fin, 
and the broken end was imbedded in the 
flesh, which had healed over. 

I believe that it is more difficult to 
induce mako to leap on the strike after 
the swordfish arrive, which is usually 
ground January 1. 

No more thrilling and dangerous strike 
could be imagined than that of the mako 
at a fast-trolled bait. My bait will be 
thirty-five feet astern, which distance is 
the length of the wire leader. It appears 
pretty far away until a big mako leaps 
up after it, and then, believe me, it’s 
far too close for comfort. 


HE first time this happened to me I 

was so paralyzed with surprise and 
shock that I forgot to hook the fish. I was 
trolling along, watching my bait slide 
over the water, with no idea whatever 
that there was a mako near. Well, there 
was. He swam deep, out of sight under 
my bait. My first sense of the strike was 
a ripping crack; then there was a great 
splash, and an enormous mako went high 
in the air with my bait in its mouth. I 
lost that opportunity and never could 
remember what else happened. 

But I was ready for the next strike of 
that nature, and I hooked the mako. 
Then, between Christmas and New 
Year's, 1920, I had three more such 
strikes and caught the mako. They were 
all over 400 pounds, and the last 515. It 
was these performances that clinched my 
estimate of this shark as New Zealand's 
premier sporting game. The ferocity of 
these strikes and the proximity of the 
mako to the boat are what made them 
so spectacular. Even the staggering 
strike of the giant Tahitian marlin can- 
not compare with the leaping strike of 
the mako. It is the Ieap in the air, so 


‘The Mako Shark 


close at hand, that makes the difference. 

I got eight jumps out of my 580-pound 
mako, two on the strike and six after- 
ward; and to date this crowns my ex- 
perience with the leaping fish. It hap- 
pened this way: 

On the last day of December that 
year I sighted two marlin around a 
school of trevalli, and I calculated that 
as the marlin had come I would not raise 
another big mako on the strike. Never- 
theless, I went on trying the method 
I had discovered, 
which would‘ not 
do at all for sword- 
fish trolling. 

Out of a clear 
sky, you might say, 
a thunderbolt of a 
fish came up in- 
stead of down. 
Smash! The heavy 
splash was succeed- 
ed by the flash of 
an enormous mako 
that leaped from 
behind. He had come out head on toward 
the stern, and his momentum carried him 
over my bait, which he had missed. I 
heard his open jaws snap with a con- 
vulsive grating sound. The underneath 
of him was as white as snow. His wide 
pectorals stood out on each side like the 
ears of an elephant. He looked bigger 
than my boat. High up and toward us 
his leap carried him, until he was twenty 
feet above the stern. Stiff as a poker! 
He never even quivered. I was scared, 
though I knew he would miss us. But he 
fell so- close that drops of water off 
him spattered me. And I smelled him. He 
hit the water with a resounding crash. 

We yelled our amazement and excite- 
ment. I seemed to have a hunch that 
he would come after the bait again. 

“Look out, boys!” I yelled. 





The smiling face of a mako 


We ran on, and how I watched that 
bait! There was no sign of the mako. 
But knowing how this species of shark 
trails a bait, I kept on hoping that he 
was following us and would try again. 
We had trolled perhaps fifty yards or 
more when my quick eye caught a fleet- 
ing flash of blue. 

“There he is!” I pealed out, beside 
myself, 

Then the water cracked as if hit by 
an exploding 16-inch shell, and out of 
this maelstrom of 
white the mako 
shot up, his side 
toward us, his 
enormous blue 
body shining in 
profile against the 
sky. And he had 
my bait in his 
teeth! Probably 
that was the grand- 
est, most beautiful 
fish sight I ever 
saw. Reward for 
the 200,000 miles 1 had trolled baits upon 
the high seas! 

He dropped back with the sodden 
sound and splash of a wagonload of 
rocks falling into the sea. And my line 
paid out. I put on the drag, and with a 
ringing yell I socked the big hook into 
him. I actually felt it go in. 


HIS fellow began to rush around, 

giving us trouble in keeping a tight 
line. But with Peter handling the boat 
full speed and me winding the reel, we 
contrived to keep the mako from getting 
slack. That, however, is only a gesture 
—merely the right thing to do. Mako do 
not come off once they are hooked. But 
they have other ways of freeing them- 
selves, the meanest to outwit being their 
habit of rolling (Continued on page 64) 


The mako shark of the South Seas is a most spectacular jumper 











A practical article filled with worth-while information for the angler 


~TIGHT. 
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ANGLERS ROD'S ay 
SHADOW SHADOW ates 


SLANTING SUNLIGHT 
Rod's Shadow is ~~ 
visible fo fish at more 
than twice the distance 
of anglers shadow 





Arca of shadow when 
sun is nearly overhead iow 


42 OVERHEAD SUNLIGHT 


Shadows of both angler 
and rod are negligible and 
are not visible to fish 


If the leader brushes grease from fly 
or line, this can be removed by wash- 
ing with pumice soap. The black mud 
which one sees at the edge of many 
trout streams does very well, rubbed 
along the leader, and it removes both 
grease and shine. It is not so gritty as 
sand and will not injure the leader. Now 
your leader will sink and be much less 
visible to the trout, and the same fish 
which before refused the fly will be apt 
to take it. 

Another detriment of sun is thatiit 
brings the angler more clearly into 
view. If he is far enough away, refrac- 
tion and reflection of the water will 
screen him from the fish’s vision, but 
in still water the range is fairly wide. 
Another drawback is the flash of the 














rod, particularly when casting against 





How the position of the sun affects the angler’s shadow on the water 


come sophisticated. Backwoods trout take freely the 

gold bricks offered them, but trout in hard-fished waters 

acquire a high degree of prudence, as any fisherman 
knows who has seen the confident rush of fish in remote forest 
or mountain streams and the cautious rise and retreat, the 
derisive tail-slappings of their brothers in waters of populated 
districts. 

It seems worth while, therefore, to consider some factors, 
often trivial and perhaps not well understood, which make 
the difference between success and failure. To understand 
them better one must adopt and try to maintain the view- 
point of trout—specifically, not backwoods fish but fish to 
whom a succession of anglers is familiar. I claim no original- 
ity for what I write. It has doubtless all been said before, but 
at least it has come within the range of my own experience. 
We will take in their order the elements to be discussed: 
light, wind and water in their relation to trout and, for the 
most part, through dry-fly perspective. 

There is a time-honored aphorism that fishing is best on 

“overcast days. It is generally conceded to be true. Why is it 
true? When I was a boy, I thought of it as a question of 
mood, that probably fish had a better appetite on dull days. 
I now believe that, at least for trout and other fish caught 
with the fly, the question of visibility of the leader is most 
important. 

Observe a telephone wire along the street. Where sunlight 
strikes it is plainly visible a block away, but in the diffuse 
light of tree shade it is lost near by. It is so with leaders; if 
the leader floats, it will glisten in sunshine like a silver fila- 
ment. I have heard of good anglers who “dry” their leaders 
so that they will float, but I have never known why. One 
“dries” a fly to give it the look of realism, but there is nothing 
to be gained by giving realism to the appearance of a leader, 
and the disturbance a sunk leader makes in being lifted from 
the water is the lesser of two evils. 

To me a floating leader is an abomination. In sunlight and 
often in diffuse light I can see it thirty feet away. How must 
it appear to a trout a foot or two beneath it? 

When a leader floats, the water curves on to its upper sur- 
face, all along its length on either side, refracting light like 
a lens. Under sunlight it casts a shadow like a rope. Trout 
familiar with this spectacle and pricked once or twice are 
gut-shy. Grasshoppers tossed into the stream will be readily 
taken by them; but if you put the insect on a tiny hook, at- 
tached to even 4x gut, they will probably either not rise or, 
rising, have a look and go down again. 
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By LYNN ROGERS 


Michigan stream, I came into a long stretch directly in the 
path of the slanting rays. I had taken trout up to that mo- 
ment, and this stretch held plenty of them; but I did not 
raise another until I came to the next bend, ‘where the trees 
put my rod in shadow. At once fish began to rise to my fly. 
The stream was too narrow for a low side cast, which might 
otherwise have solved the difficulty. 

In early morning or late afternoon one must keep in mind 
the length of his shadow which the sun will cast. Such a 
shadow on the bottom will frighten any trout that sees it. 

The degree of light and its directness are important in the 
selection of the fly used. The rule is dull, small flies on bright 
days and bright, larger flies with an overcast sky. It seems 
logical but not conclusive. It is a moot question whether trout 
can distinguish color. Trout see the fly from below, sil- 
houetted agairst the brilliancy of sky, and there is no doubt 
that the opacity of a dark fly against the light will give an 
effect of blackness of image and that a pale fly will obviate it. 

One must also consider what flies are on the water. Often 
in the subdued light of evening the Pale Evening Dun is a 
killing fly. As a rule, I have had most success with flies of 
quiet tone or coloring, under all conditions. 

As to sunlight, there is no doubt that it brings out the 
iridescence of hackles and of tinsel ribbing in such flies as the 
Wickham’s Fancy, and thus imitates the translucence of 
various duns and other delicate insects. 

In the case of leaders, however, translucence is a fault. A 
leader stained by silver nitrate or other deeply pigmenting 
process is free from that central line of light which mist- 
colored or other lightly stained leaders show in sunlight. In 
diffuse light it is probable that mist color most nearly blends 
with the tone of the sky. 

Now as to wind. A light breeze over still water is of great 
advantage. Its ripple camouflages angler, line and leader, 
breaking up their images. Dry-fly casting on mirrored pools 
is often time wasted; but let a little wind spring up, and fish 
that were skeptical will rise. 

Of the innate depravity of wind, little need be said. Every 
fly-caster knows it, and we are keeping to the view-point of 
trout. However, it may be said that a head wind which drops 
light leaders in coils upon the water can often be cheated by 
the low side-cast. Also, the slapping down of the fly due to 
wind from behind may be overcome either by shooting at a 
point a yard above the surface, when the fly will settle lightly, 
or by an underhand side-cast finished with an upward flick of 
the rod tip, which will lift the fly at the final instant and drop 
it quietly. 

South wind and west wind are favorable. North and east 
are ill winds. But there are so many modifying factors 
that the rule does not always hold. Wild weather and unsea- 
sonable cold are not propitious. 


peor wind may drag the fly, and lessens accuracy of 
casting. And here it may be remarked that a line, tapered 
or level, suited to the power of the rod and tending to over- 
weight rather than underweight is of great assistance. The 
leader too, where wind must be combated, should be short- 
tapered: that is, tapered but still stout in its upper two-thirds, 
with most of the taper to fineness in its lower or distal third. 
The casting quality of leaders (previously dried straight ) may 
be tested by holding the loop between thumb and forefinger 
and shooting the leader forward by a snap of the wrist. If 
properly tapered, it will extend well and fall straight. It 
should then be marked “‘short-tapered” or “‘stout-tapered” for 
convenience of selection when needed. 

Tricks of the wind, unless overcome, may be the sole cause 
of failure. I recall a long stretch of the Lauterbach in southern 
Bavaria. It ran through a marsh; the banks were low and 
abrupt and lined with reeds and sedges. The water was very 
clear, too deep to wade and too narrow for upstream casting. 
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I had to stand some yards away from it and cast across and 
only slightly upstream, over the reeds. Farther down, where 
the stream bent at a right angle, I had had fair success; but 
here, although trout were as numerous, I got nothing. 

Reasoning it out, I realized that the strong wind was 
whipping my cast upstream so that line, leader and lastly fly 
came floating down over any waiting fish—a fault which had 
not been obvious, owing to the rim of reeds. This pageant 
quite dispelled any illusion the trout might have had. By 
evolving a combined side and loop cast, I managed to float 
the fly down ahead of leader and line with immediate results 
—several trout, up to fifteen inches, and a grayling that went 
over two pounds. 

There are no set rules for handling wind. Wind is a problem 
which must be solved as it arises. 

Water is the element most to be considered. To under- 
stand best its infinite variety, try to imagine that you are a 
trout. What will be your behavior? 

In your periods of rest you will frequent a place where you 
can stay with least exertion: that is, where there is little or no 
current. This will be along the shore or behind a rock or log 
or in a quiet pool or eddy or at some point in the channel 
where the water moves languidly. If you are hungry, natural- 
ly you will go where the food supply is good—along the edge 
of eddies, in the swifter current or (Continued on page 66) 
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Ten to one, he’ll never hold him 
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EDITORIAL 


R ceulation or Extermination? 


VIER a period of more than two decades our 
Government has debated with Canada the mat- 
ter of an international treaty by which to reg- 

ulate commercial salmon fishing in Western. tidal 
waters on both sides of the boundary line. Neverthe- 
less, due to laxity, faulty diplomacy and injection of 
selfish demands by commercial interests, this vitally 
important agreement has not been consummated. 

Divested of trivial angles and arguments, the sug- 
gested international treaty is a clean-cut proposition. It 
requires only the exercise of common sense to make 
this immediately apparent. The initial and primary 
consideration is perpetuation and reéstablishment of 
the valuable sockeve or red salmon, although the fate 
of other species of salmon and of trout would likewise 
be involved. 

The sockeyes which once propagated naturally in 
the great Fraser River basin—an area larger than the 
state of Washington—formerly constituted the world’s 
greatest salmon fishery. In 1913 the pack on both sides 
of the line totaled 2,401,488 cases. In 1933, due to un- 
warranted and unregulated intensive commercial fish- 
ing, the pack was only 273,481 cases—a shrinkage of 
full 90 per cent. So alarming was the decrease that 
even the most persistent exploiters of this once great 
natural resource now concede virtual extermination 
unless international regulation is immediately estab- 
lished. Nevertheless some American commercial inter- 
ests still oppose a treaty based on soundly constructive 
and equitable grounds. 

Heretofore the vast number of Western sportsmen 
who have a vital interest in the perpetuation of all 
Pacific salmon and trout have received scant consider- 
ation of their rights. It is an unalterable fact that the 
well-being, if not the very existence, of most species 
of Western trout is largely dependent on maintenance 
of salmon resources in the immense network of streams 
lying west of the Continental Divide. In fact, through- 
out this region salmon may well be called the meal 
ticket or dinner pail of these trout. In the form of 
spawn, fry, smolt, grilse and finally when they expire 
on the spawning grounds, these great fish contribute 
to the larder of the parasitic and predatory species. 








OMMENTING on the feeding habits of Western 
trout, Dr. Barton W. Evermann, noted ichthyol- 
ogist, who made an intensive study of Pacific salmon- 
oids in the interest of the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, 
stated: “It is safe to say that in the great majority of 
instances Western trout are largely dependent on sal- 
mon for an abundance of food. I might go even fur- 
ther and say that in many coastal streams it is a case 
of—no salmon, no trout.” 

It is important that Western sportsmen as a whole 
should recognize that the vast Fraser River watershed 
constitutes the last important stand of the red salmon 
outside of Alaskan waters. This species spawns only 
in uncontaminated primeval lakes, and many hundreds 
of such tributary areas which dot the Fraser basin are 
ideal reproductive waters that will doubtless always 
remain in a primitive state. The fly in the ointment, 
however, is that all salmon are anadromous and spend 
most of their lives in saline waters. And it is there that 


unbridaled and rapacious commercialism has free rein 
and has drained once splendid resources to the dregs. 

While the sockeye furnishes little sport, it has an in- 
estimable food value, not only for predatory trout but 
for cannibalistic salmon of the sporting varieties as 
well. Like the Atlantic salmon, this Pacific species 
makes most of its growth in the ocean. Thus, all along 
the line, from the egg stage to final dissolution, sock- 
eyes contribute largely to the support of game fish 
throughout their extensive range. 

Leaving fresh water during the smolt stage, the 
sockeyes, and other species of salmon as well, proceed 
back and forth along the coast ; they invade innumer- 
able channels in Puget Sound and along the Inland 
Passage, furnishing food for large game fish all the 
while. The life cycle and history of this salmon reveal 
almost continuous tribute to predatory elements. And 
by far the most rapacious, unnatural and unreasoning 
destruction has been that perpetrated by commercial 
interests. 

In the past, sportsmen stood meekly by while one 
natural resource after another was swept away by com- 
mercial vandalism, mainly by aliens or at least by for- 
eign-born residents. It has been the custom of such in- 
terests to maintain lobbies while they proceeded to suck 
this or that resource dry. And then, after it was com- 
pletely exploited and dead as a door-nail commercially, 
to bestow the remains on the sportsmen with a mag- 
nanimous gesture—for burial. 


N the present emergency, which involves not only 

the red salmon but the existence of other salmon and 
of trout as well, it is imperative that Western sports- 
men vigorously demand immediate enactment of an 
international salmon treaty. It is of immense impor- 
tance, then, that sportsmen on both sides of the line, 
together with allied friendly interests, should exert 
combined, powerful influence to this end. They out- 
number the commercial fishermen—foreign and other- 
Wise—fifty to one. But heretofore theirs has been a 
still, small voice, while the commercial lobby has dinned 
selfish and unreasonable demands into the ears of Fed- 
eral authorities and the body politic with a megaphone. 

There are two answers to the important problem 
under consideration, and both are as plain as a-b-c. 
There is no room, time or need for long-drawn-out 
deliberations and investigations while commercialism, 
intent on mopping up the remnants, spars for advan- 
tages and fends off a clean-cut, sensible international 
agreement. There are already ample precedents, and 
no end of data, at hand to show clearly that further 
delay will be fatal to perpetuation of invaluable nat- 
ural resources. [ither immediate favorable action on 
a treaty between the United States and Canada will be 
taken by these countries, or within a few years at most 
extermination of those resources will be practically 
complete. Therefore, regardless of the blindness and 
selfishness of other groups, the sportsmen should act 
with decision and voice their desires and demands in 
Washington right now! 


Ih gi Cate: 


















“ OU are an unregenerate back- 
slider,” said I to the President 
of the Old Duck Hunters’ Asso- 
ciation, Inc. 

“You bet your life I am,” he answered 
spiritedly. 

“You are,” I went on, “a hypocritical 
rascal without principle or virtue of any 
kind in your mangy hide.” 

“Right again,” agreed the President. 

“One week ago, with a 4-ounce rod and 
12-foot leaders, you caught as nice a 
mess of trout as any man could wish for 
on a dry fly. Is that correct?” 

“Positively.” 

“And now you hide from 
my sight on the other side of 
my car, here on the banks of 
the Brule River, and hitch up 
a cast of wet flies on a 6-foot 
leader for to fish the same.” 

“Dog-goned if you ain't 
right, sonny.” 

“And you have nothing to 
say for yourself?” 

“Nothing. Only that I am 
weak. And I love a wet fly. I 
love to dunk a wet fly and get 
‘er down in thar where the 
fishes is.” 

“And what is that you have 
on the dropper?” 

“That, my boy, is a dog- 
eared Yellow Sally. about size 
No. 6, if my eyes ain’t gone 
back on me.” 

- “And the other one?” 

“Why, ain’t you ever seen 
a Royal Coachman, No. 8, 
before?” 

“And you're actually going 
to fish in this low, clear water 
with that outfit?” 

“Yep! I’m goin’ right down 
that path, through them 
alders, down the steep bank, 
and I'll hit the crick just 
about twenty yards below the 
old bridge. Then I'll wade in 
about to my stomach and lean 
back agin’ the water and light 
my pipe while the riggin’ soaks up good. 
\fter that it’s dunk, dunk and dunk 
again, straight downstream, takin’ ‘er 
easy, and by and-by something’s goin’ 
to take a-holt.” 

“I hope that fast water bowls you 
over. Any fisherman, after scaling the 
dry-fly heights, who resorts to such child- 
ish devices ought to drown.” 

“Don’t get flustered, sonny,” retorted 
the President of that revered and august 
body of anglers and hunters. “While I’m 
down there doin’ things you'll be down- 
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stream a ways, diggin’ in your pocket for 
that leetle bottle of oil and them there 
leetle scissors—say, they are cute. And 
you'll be buckin’ the current and fightin’ 
all the fast water and wonderin’ where 
that No. 14 bivisible went after you slung 
‘er out.” 

“But it isn’t all fast water. Some of it 
is perfect in the still places for a floater, 
and that’s where I'm going.” 

“Be that as it may,” retorted the Asso- 
ciation potentate, “I’m goin’ to fish wet 
and big and colorful and traditional. I 
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A nice brown, fresh from the Brule 


may be a backslider, but I love the art 
and science of floatin’ °em downstream 
and draggin’ ‘em back—with little jerks, 
you know.” 

“Tdle banter—mere idle banter,” I 
replied. “And I'll stake my reputation on 
it.” 

“Your reputation?” The woods rang 
with his laughter. “Shucks, man, you 
ain’t got no reputation. You're a fisher- 
man.” 

“All right, I ain’t. But I’ve got a bottle 
of beer in the back seat of the car.” 








“Now you're talkin’ my language!” 

“It’s a bet, then, and the pay-off is on 
trout?” 

“I’m off in a burst of derisive laugh- 
ter,” cried Mr. President, and the last I 
saw of him he was clomping into the 
brush in his waders in high glee. 

It took me longer to get ready, and 
I had time for thought. The President 
is not a finished fly caster, either wet or 
dry. But he’s a fish-getter. That pre- 
viously-mentioned night on the Upper 
Brule, he had done great damage with 
my light rod and long leaders, 
although I could remember 
no cast that was laid out right. 
He is a sloppy caster—that’s 
it. But dog-gone it, he gets 
fish, and maybe he had some- 
thing up his sleeve this time. 

I proceeded down an old 
right-of-way of lumbering 
days for a scant half mile, 
made my way through the 
brush and down the steep 
bank and hit the Brule just 
above the old stone dam near 
the ranger’s cabin in Brule 
State Park, not far from the 
town of Brule. Ask about it, 
you fishermen, when you 
make your pilgrimage to that 
river. Of course, you will 
fish this famous stream soon- 
er or later. Everyone does. 


A the ranger how to get 
in there from Winne- 
bijou. It’s the easiest way, as 
you dont have to crawl 
around the difficult dam with 
its deep backwater. Not many 
know the road. Most of them 
work downstream from the 
dam instead of up. That's 
what makes it a little better, 
I think. 

I had before me two hun- 
dred yards of beautiful dry- 
fly water before striking the 
tail of a 150-foot rapids. If 
I were to get that bottle of beer, I felt 
it would have to be done in that placid 
stretch, with just a hint of swirling cur- 
rent here and there. The stream runs 
north and south at this point. 

The east bank is no good. In places 
there the water is shallow and silty on 
the bottom. At the west bank, calling 
for a right-curve cast, there is deeper 
water, shade and old logs, and you can 
stand in the middle and work it without 
wading too deep. The place the President 
fished was above me some distance, all 
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fast water, as beautiful a stretch of wild. Pa . ae 
rugged river as you will see anywhere in & 
the Middle West. 
It seemed too easy. Good dry-fly wa- 
ter. Twelve-foot leaders with plenty of 
gut in the first six feet to make ’em lie 
out. an 8-foot 4-ounce rod delicate as 
a butterfly’s breath but with the kick 
of a mule as you lift the D line off the 
water. Yes, it would be easy, I mused 
as I shook up a No. 14 Badger Bivisible 
in the “leetle bottle of oil.” 
Let’s see now. The sun is still high and 
in my face, and I’ve got to be careful. 
But I can get inshore to the right a little 
and make the shade of the alders. The 
trout will not see me so plainly there. 
It'll be harder casting, though. Too much 
line over possible fish, but a little finesse 
and luck will take care of that. The 
bivisible goes on its first looping ride and 
settles just above and outside a project- 
ing log. Good. I know that log. It’s deep 
underneath, where the river has ducked 
its head to pass under. The first cast 
might not do it. Maybe it will take fif- 
teen or twenty—but no mistakes now. 
mind you 
No. No mistakes. And there were no 








Sooner or later you must fish the Brule 
Left——Mr. President likes to fish wet 


mistakes. Nor were there any fish. 
Strange. Always has been good for one. 
Not even a rise. Peculiar. Suppose this 
hot spell has put ‘em down? Can't be 
possible. It’s only early July, and the 
water is low but under 60 degrees. They 
can't all be ‘way down deep. Oh well, 
try that run above, toward midstream. 
It would be a pool if the water weren't 
so fast at that point. Big rocks in the 
bottom. Always a little riffle on top of it. 
Small fly, fished carefully along its edge, 
ought to bring something. 

Thirty casts—nothing. Forty casts— 
nothing. Change the fly. Try a No. 16 
Black Bivisible. It’s a pretty bright day. 
They may see it better against the blue 
sky. Many, many more casts. Nothing. 
Not even a fingerling. Not even a bounc- 
ing, bumptious dandiprat four inches 
long where, a few weeks before, there 
were hundreds and hundreds of little 
rainbows, keeping out of the way of big- 
ger rainbows and browns. 

Well, that is funny. Gosh, did the 
President know there was something 
wrong with my favorite stretch of river 
for dry flies that day? What hidden, un- 
written lore of the river had he drawn 
upon to decide against dry flies on such 
a day? Can it be possible I am ever going 
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to learn to call my shots on this or any 
stream? Haven't I learned anything from 
twenty-four years of fishing this river? 
What's wrong with my fishing? Been 
reading too many books and not study- 
ing the river enough? No, that can't be it 
entirely. My dope works sometimes— 
specially the last few years, since I found 
out that floating flies are fish-getting flies. 

I worked the whole of the stretch, but 
in its entire length saw neither fish nor 
fin. There was no visible hatch upon the 
water. Where had they gone? Oh well, 
try it over. So I plodded back down to 
the upper side of the dam and went 
through the same motions. I went 
through my fly book from top to bottom. 
I anointed them all with care. I cast them 
all with the greatest caution. Never, I 
felt, had I worked so hard to make a 
fly lie right. And they were lying right. 
But the fish were not there. 

So I sat on the big rock at the foot 
of the 150-foot rapids and let the sun 
beat on my neck. It was quite hot, and 
I was tired. I was also licked. Might 
hang around until just before dark, but 
that was too late, and who wants to stum- 
ble around in the dark getting back up 
that hill? No use to go back over that 
stretch. Could fish it wet, but that’s no 
fun. And that’s the only reason I don’t 
like wet flies. Maybe they'll catch more 
fish sometimes. I just happen to be one 
of those fool fishermen who like to see 
a fly float, and so I 
float ‘em. 

What to do? What 
would, say, Mr. La 
Branche do? He wrote 
a book once about the 
dry fly and fast water. 
Did he really mean—? 
In that kind of water 
before me? In that slid- 
ing, roaring rock-chute 
up which I must climb 
to get back to the car 
the shortest way? He 
couldn’t have meant 
that. No place to put a 
fly in that fast water. 
But is there? By golly, 
maybe there is. 

Now, that choppy lit- 
tle glide just above the 
water-covered rocks, be- 
fore she breaks into a 
froth? Is that kind of 
water fit for a floating 
fly? How about drop- 
ping it on there and 
whisking it off before it is dashed into 
the mixing bowl below? Easy to reach, 
far as that’s concerned. Shucks, a tapered 
line will be a nuisance in there. Might as 
well try—it will be an experiment, 
though. And I never tried for a fish in 
that tumbling trough before with any- 
thing but a wet fly. 

Off comes the 12-foot leader, and a 
7-footer goes on in its place. It is the 
shortest I have. A No. 8 bivisible Royal 
Coachman is twisted on the end, and I 
shove off the rock into swift water. By 
standing at the edge I can hold my feet 
and reach the spot nicely. Seems kind 
of silly. 

Wham! That word is overused but 
terrifically adequate. No hesitation in 
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that kind of water. The trout saw some- 
thing buggy and lammed it. Perhaps he 
hadn't the faintest notion what kind of 
fly it was. He couldn’t have, squinting 
upward through the small maelstrom that 
obscured his view. But there he was, and 
on—hooked himself. Downstream he 
goes. 

The strong and certain pressure of 
a good fish is thrilling after three 
hours of such fishing as I had just ex- 
perienced. I'll get him easy, though. He’s 
hooked good. Just hold him steady and 
let him run. No! No! Not into that 
faster water! It might be too much of a 
job to hold him there. 


HE trout decides for himself. He 

chooses the faster water—and liberty. 
Pound, maybe, but he felt like two. Can't 
use a 4x leader here. Take it off and tie 
on a heavier one. Coarse and oversized 
it seems as I jab its point through the 
eye of another bivisible Royal Coach- 
man. But it will be needed if anything 
hits again. Wonder if that one was just 
an accident. Or have I been passing up 
this kind of water in hot weather for 
years without knowing it held dry-fly 
fish? We'll see. 

Twenty-five feet above, breasting the 
snatching current, there is a piece of 
even faster rapids, but over to my right, 
just beyond the fast water, is a spot, 
two feet wide and six feet long, that is 


Next Month 


” O MARENGO!”’ by Gordon Mac- 
Quarrie. Another trout story—one 
that even a bass fisherman will like. 


‘‘HUNS ACROSS THE BORDER,” by 
Ray P. Holland. Sport on the prairies of 
Saskatchewan. 


‘“‘CHARGED BY A PANTHER,”’ by David 
M. Newell. There is both humor and 
thrill in the author’s most unusual ex- 
perience with a Florida panther. 


‘(WET OR DRY?” by Ellwood Colahan. 
A practical article for the angler. 


comparatively still—so still that at its 
shore edge I can see down into two feet 
of water. If only the thrusting river 
would halt for a minute and let that 
agitated surface rest, I might see into it. 
But the river, rushing past, nudges the 
quieter water with its elbow, and it is 
moving—rising and falling a few inches. 
What little foam collects is soon swept 
away by the vacuum-like pull of the 
current on the slack water. 

A trout should be there. But how to 
get a fly in there without having it 
snatched away? I edge a few cautious 
yards toward it until I am not more than 
fifteen feet from the spot. Wish I had a 
level line. The tapered end is too light for 
a short cast, but it will have to do. 


The fly goes out, and the leader has 
barely settled behind it when the current 
sweeps it away, leaving a rippling wake. 
Got to get closer and sneak the fly jn 
from the side and below the hole. Only 
way I can float it there. I’m not a good 
enough fisherman to make a real slack- 
line cast so as to give the fly five or ten 
seconds of motionless life on the slack 
water. Five or six casts fail; then a lucky 
one lies just right, with a little slack 
Now if the river will leave it alone qa 
minute— 

Smack! I saw that brown as he 
grabbed it. He came most of the way 
out to do it—strange tactics for the de- 
liberate, cautious brownie, but it appears 
they aren't so careful when they're living 
in a house with shutters on it such as 
this one. He’s out and downstream—and 
let him go. He can’t smash that leader. 
He'll soon drown in the six-mile current, 
It is over quickly. Only 11 inches, but 
plump and fine. 

The two fish I caught took the fly 
within twenty feet or less of me. So per- 
haps I can get closer to the next good- 
looking spot. It is a wave-topped area 
about fifteen feet square, half pool, half 
rapids, where the sliding water cruises 
into heavy bottom rocks and quick little 
waves are thrown up, to be gathered up 
quickly in the main flood. 

The sun is now directly on the spot, 
and it is hard to see. Casting is done more 
or less blindly. I cannot 
see the fly, but those 
angry waters are doing 
things to it, I sense, as 
the fly remains some 
time in the area before 
being swept down to 
me. Maybe the fly is 
too small for such wa- 
ter. Better try a bigger 
one. The aluminum box 
in my kit avoids my 
fingers, and I bring up 
instead another little 
box. Little bass flies in 
there. I just wonder... 


O a No. 6 cork body 
is squeezed through 
the neck of the fly-oil 
bottle and then flung in- 
to the caldron. At times, 
on the sun-flecked wa- 
ter, I can get a glimpse 
of the bright-hued bass 
bug. It twists this way 
and that. Evidently 
there are some strange current forces 
working on the line and leader, below the 
surface. ‘ . 
Then the fly disappears in the sun. I 
raise the rod lightly to see if I can bring 
it into vision. Instantly there comes 
down through the bamboo the solid, 
shaking tremor of a good fish. He might 
have had the fly in his mouth for ten 
seconds or so before I knew it. But he’s 
hooked, and I raise the rod higher. 
That brings him to life. He darts up 
through the troubled water and thrusts 
half his body out. For an instant he is a 
brilliant, writhing splash of color in the 
sun. Maybe he saw me, for I am very 
close to him. He comes down toward me, 
then out to the (Continued on page 70) 
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HERE is only one 

method of transporta- 

tion in the tropical 

bush—one’s own legs— 

and for that reason carriers 

are a necessity. Their number 

varies, of course, according to the 

size of the expedition and the dis- 

tance of the objective from the source 
of supplies. 

In the interior of the southern part of 

the island of Trinidad, in the year 1910, 

some twenty-five men, ranging in color 
from deepest ebony to light brown, accom- 
panied. me in my search for geological 
evidence of the oil possibilities of the re- 
gion. For the most part, they were a happy- 
go-lucky, careless, light-hearted crew and 
willing workers. 

Four of them, “hunter-men,” constituted 
the specialists of the party. Their duties 
were to supply us with fresh meat—deer, 
wild pig, turkey and agouti—and to con- 
struct, ahead of the main body, the palm- 

thatched, open-sided huts which sheltered us 
a at night. The rest carried the food and in- 
Wheeling, I fac- _ struments, and chopped with their heavy 
ed a maddened ~~ Oe 2 © machetes miles upon miles of single-file trails 
pag Pa are _ yee 3 through the dense tangle of undergrowth and 
Pr vas his head t; . lianas which covered so much of the region. 

Over them all was old Popo—lean, skinny, 
grizzled old veteran, wise in the ways of the 
bush, resourceful, and directly responsible to 
me for carrying out the day’s orders and 
plans. He was a morose old boy and brooked 
no argument from the men, who without ex- 
ception respected his judgment and authority 
and gave him little trouble. 

And lastly, there was my own personal boy 
and cook, little Frederick. He had come to me 
some time previously, quite green, and had 
developed into a really invaluable servant. 

Even in the dry season in these parts, daily 
existence is not altogether a bed of roses. The 
mosquito, the sand-fly, the tick, the chigger 

and the leech contribute generously to a universal 

and permanent itchiness, while an astonishing num- 
ber of snakes, scorpions, centipedes and tarantulas calls for 
a constant watchfulness. 

Man is an adaptable creature, however. After one or two 
experiences—such as putting on a jacket left hanging overnight and 
pushing out a couple of three-inch spiders from the sleeve or finding 
a cute little coral snake in one’s shoe—simple precautions become 
automatic to the most careless individual. (Continued on page 78) 
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Chased by an automobile, 
his top speed hit 35 
miles an hour 


He prefers to 
run always, but 
if cornered he 


will fight 


HUNDRED years ago, when 
Americans first began to invade 
the Southwest, anyone who pre- 
dicted that the coyote would one 

day be the most serious enemy of the 
game would have been laughed at. The 
great timber wolf would probably have 
been voted Public Enemy No. 1. After 
him in close order would be the moun- 
tain lion and the grizzly bear. 

Surely the coyote would not be taken 
seriously. Then he was a furtive, harm- 
less creature that lived solely on the 
plains and deserts. He ate rodents and 
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even grasshoppers, and his most ambi- 
tious prey was the jack-rabbit. 

Yet the lowly coyote, the mangy joke 
animal of Mark Twain and other pioneer 
humorists, has survived and multiplied. 
He has the true instinct of a racketeer, 
and he is the only American predatory 
mammal that has prospered and extended 
its range since the coming of the white 
man. A hundred years ago he was found 
only west of the Mississippi River, where 
he shared the prairie and desert with 
the great light-gray buffalo wolf and 
lived mostly on the smallest of crea- 


oyote- 


JACK O’CONNOR 


tures with an occasional bit of carrion, 

Now the wolf is almost extinct, the 
mountain lions are going, and not a single 
grizzly bear remains over wide areas. On 
the other hand, the coyote has crossed 
the Mississippi and invaded the East. He 
is found from Mexico to the edge of the 
arctic circle, and from sea-level to tim- 
ber-line. In many places he scorns his 
former diet of rodents and grasshoppers 
and feasts like an 
epicure on deer, an- 
telope and turkey, 

















Every now and then I read that the 
coyote is being persecuted and may be- 
come extinct. Such stuff is nonsense. So 
far, in the war between man and this 
little fellow, the tide has mostly gone 
against the former. Coyotes raid the 
melon patches of the farmer, kill the 
lambs of the sheepman, destroy the game 
of the sportsman, dodge the bullets of 
the rifleman, and spurn the lures of the 
trapper. In this never-ending battle there 
are casualties, of course, but there are 
casualties in any war. While coyotes are 
being killed off in one section, they are 
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Facts about the most de- 
structive living enemy of 
Western game 


increasing in another; and as far as I 
can tell there are as many, or more, of 
them as there ever were out here in my 
native Arizona. 

Don Coyote’s most faithful defenders 
are the “balance of nature” boys, who 
say these jolly little animals go about 
eating destructive rodents and finishing 
off the aged and diseased members of 
the game herds. They say coyotes never 
do any harm. Such twaddle makes me 
ill. True, the coyote is in many places 
an asset. In a strictly desert country 
where there is little big game, these ani- 
mals serve to keep the rodents in con- 
trol and in that way probably pay for 
the quail they destroy. 

In the forested areas, however, it is 
another picture. In them there is little 
natural coyote food. Prairie dogs and 
pack-rats are seldom found there, rab- 
bits are scarce, and squirrels far too 
agile. Once in the woods, the coyote must 
either turn game-killer or starve. 

Old-timers tell me that fifty years ago 
very few coyotes were found on the big- 
game ranges. Now it is different. Coyotes 
follow flocks of sheep into the higher 
elevations and stay to prey on mule 
and white-tailed deer, on turkeys, and 
on the young of elk and antelope. Ten 
deer are killed by coyotes for every one 
killed by man; and if left unchecked, 
coyotes will exterminate wild turkeys. 





This remarkable picture, taken by Dr. Frank Oastler, shows a wild coyote unafraid 


On our National Forests the coyote 
is a villain with not a single redeeming 
feature. If he were exterminated over 
the entire timbered area of the South- 
west, I for one would not shed a single 
tear. But the coyote is too smart to be 
exterminated anywhere. All we can do 
is trap him and shoot him, and thereby 
keep his numbers down to save the game. 


ANY writers have described the 

coyote as a mean and mangy- 
looking creature always on the verge of 
starvation. On the contrary, the coyote 
is usually sleek and fat, and in the higher 
elevations where winters are long and 
cold his thick glossy coat is a thing of 
beauty. If a thin coyote is taken, it means 
either that he is a very old animal or 
that there is nothing left to eat in the 
country. If there is something edible, 


Any Western stockman will tell you that the only good covote is a dead one 
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he will find it. Snow may be deep, turkeys 
and deer may be so weak that they can 
hardly run, but the coyote is always in 
the pink of condition. 

A coyote is almost as omnivorous as 
a raccoon. His first preference is good fat 
game; but if he can’t get that, he will 
eat rodents, lizards, birds’ eggs, fruit and 
melons, juniper and manzanita berries— 
even carrion. It has been proved time 
and time again that on a range covered 
with dead cattle and well stocked with 
prairie dogs and rabbits he will kill game 
in preference. 

Many sub-species of coyotes range 
through the Southwest, and there is con- 
siderable variation in the same species. 
I have seen coyotes almost as dark as 
timber wolves, and I have seen them 
almost white. I have also seen three 
coyotes in widely separated areas—one 
in the Kaibab, one in the pine 
woods near Flagstaff, Arizona, 
and one near Phoenix—that 
were almost as red as red fox- 
es. Unfortunately I was un- 
able to kill any of the three. 
As a general rule, though, the 
desert animals are smaller and 
lighter than those which live 
in the mountains. 

I have never weighed a coy- 
ote; so what information I 
have as to their size is neces- 
sarily second-hand. I have 
been told that a few mountain 
coyotes may weigh as much as 
forty-five pounds, though the 
ones I have killed appeared 
to me not to go much over 
thirty. With the hide off, the 
carcass of even the largest 
coyote is surprisingly small— 
often appearing not much big- 
ger than that of one of the 
large Western jack-rabbits. 

But what the coyote lacks 
in size he makes up in intelli- 
gence and teamwork. Alone 
he cannot hope to kill a big 
mule (Continued on page 93) 
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He is convinced that there is more to fishing 
than just catching fish 


F all the fine sportsmen you can 
name over in our locality I don't 
suppose there’s one who will out- 
rank Harvey Painter. You can 
name men who are more adept at the 
pleasant vices we let enslave us up here; 
and there are a good many you could list 
who are as meticulous in obeying the 
spirit and letter of laws; and still more 
who will go to as great lengths as Harvey 
will to give the things he pursues a break. 

There are other items, however, which 
enter into sportsmanship, and Harvey 
has one of these cardinal virtues of the 
elect to a marked degree. I mean, Har- 
vey has a feeling for the out-of-doors. 
He has an appreciation of woodland 
beauty; he has a sense of the fitness of 
things in the open. To use a high-priced 
expression and one at which plenty of 
nimrods and anglers will shy, 
despite the fact that they pos- 
sess it themselves, Harvey has a 
finely developed appreciation of 
wsthetic values. 

I think it’s his chief charm, 
afield or on the lakes and streams. 
He’s forever seeing things that 
escape many men, and pointing 
them out and talking about them 
in a quiet manner which some- 
how adds to the occasion to a 
marked degree. He is, in short, a 
desirable companion out-of-  ¥ 
doors. 

And so when the Old Warden 
looked down from the high bank 
at the Wild Swede’s camp and 
identified the man pecking away 
at the edge of an eddy with his fly as 
Harvey, the old fellow was pleased. It 
was high noon, understand, and he had 
brought his lunch-box with him from his 
car. 

“Howdy, neighbor!” he said, and Har- 
vey answered with a hearty “Hi!” 

The Warden went down the bank, edg- 
ing upstream. Harvey leaned his hip 
against the deflector which the boys from 
the Fish Division had put in the year 
before and shoved back his old battered 
hat 

“Luck?” he asked. 

“Plenty!” said Harvey, and opened his 
creel and lifted back the cedar leaves to 
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show the quartet of foot-long- 
or-better browns nestling there. 
“And I let a half dozen smaller 
ones go,” he said. “The boys 
sure did ’em a job of work with 
these things!” 

He stroked the weathered 
cedar log against which he lean- 
ed and eyed the stout stakes 
and carefully placed wire which 
held it there, safe against the 
ravages of high water in the 
spring. 

“I'd say, offhand, fishing is 
just twice as good as it was in 
this stretch before they got the 
improvements in,” he remarked, 
squinting at the sun as he 
noticed the other’s lunch kit. 
“About that time, isn’t it?” 















































“About that time, Harvey. Will you 
split mine with me?” 

“No, but I'll join you. Mine is in 
my back pocket. If you'll dig in there 
for it, old-timer, it'll save me—” 

He turned around, and the Old Ward- 
en unbuttoned the big pocket of his jack- 
et and drew out the packet of sandwiches. 

Harvey laid his rod gently down on 
the logs, hitched himself up and sat there, 
wader-clad legs dangling in the water. 
He watched for a moment a redstart in 
the alders across the way and the flight 
of a spotted sandpiper low over the river. 

“Nice violets,” he said and nodded 
toward the vivid bloom rising above 
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emerald moss on an old, old log. 

“Yes,” the officer replied and start- 
ed to say more, but did not. He looked 
at Harvey, who was looking along the 
log on which he sat. Ax blows had taken 
chips from it. Three stakes, holding it 
there, rose raggedly above its level, their 
tops frayed and frazzled by the maul 
blows which had set them in the bottom. 
The heavy wire bound other logs against 
the outermost and then found anchorage 
to a tree, a rock and a stump on the bank. 
It was a raw, unlovely device, though 
very effective as a hide and food supply 
for trout. 

“IT wonder—” said Harvey. “Say, 
would it be all right— Do you mind— 
I mean, don’t you think we might find 
a little better place to eat?” 

The Warden, knowing Harvey as he 
does, chuckled. 

“I wondered if you felt like I do,” he 
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fish or shoot our game counts almost as much with us as does the game itself” 


laughed. “I wondered if a lad like you 
would be likely to spend what I figure is 
one of the best times of the day here.” 

“Around the bend would be better,” 
Harvey agreed, grinning, and followed as 
the way was led along a trail to a spot 
fringed with marsh-marigolds and un- 
touched by man for generations. 


i OU honestly feel that way?” Har- 

vey asked when the lunch was 
spread. “Do you actually find that a good 
day is spoiled, now and again, by a de- 
tail like a poor setting for something you 
enjoy doing?” 

The old fellow smiled, perhaps a bit 
sadly, and nodded as he poured coffee 
trom his thermos bottle. 

“Sure,” he said. “Of course. Posi- 
tively. And we ain't alone, by a long 
shot, Harve. We've got plenty of com- 


pany. There’s more feels like we do 








than will admit it, even to ’emselves.” 

“Do you believe that? Do you actually 
think so?” 

“There’s no argument. Like I said, 
you'll find plenty of lads who'd feel 
ashamed to admit considerin’ beauty as 
a part of their fishin’ and huntin’. But 
I figure that a man who don’t take it 
into account ain’t goin’ to stay by the 
game so very long, or else he ain’t worth 
considerin’ as amountin’ to much. He just 
don’t belong.” 

He sipped his coffee thoughtfully a mo- 
ment and unwrapped a sandwich slowly. 

“Every fisherman or hunter I talk to 
—and who's worthy of the name—will 
admit that it ain’t what he takes home 
in his creel or his game pocket that 
counts most. It’s nice to get the kick 
a man gets landin’ a gamy fish; it’s 
nice to drop a hard-flyin’ bird or a fast- 
runnin’ buck. It’s a satisfaction to take 









those things back home with you, too. 


“But I’ve noticed that the things a 
man carries longest in his mind ain't 
trophies. I’ve noticed, specially amongst 
us older hands, that the things a man 
will talk about the longest ain’t the 
things he ate or had some taxidermist 
preserve for him. I’ve noticed that the 
things which last longest for a sportsman 
are—well, wildflowers and sunsets and 
such.” 

He made a futile little gesture with one 
hand and smiled a bit self-consciously. 

“Tt ain’t in.my line, talkin’ about such 
things,” he confessed. “It ain’t easy for 
a lot of us to put what we feel about such 
things into words. Funny thing, Harve, 
but I guess it ain’t considered quite 
manly.” 

He bit into his sandwich and chewed 
a brief interval in silence. 

“We're funny critters,” he admitted. 
“Sometimes we can only talk about the 
things that matter least. Quite often, we 
ain’t easy tryin’ to even mention the 
things we feel the deepest. 











“7 FIGURE, though, that if there 

wasn’t in most men who go out like 
we do a hankerin’—almost a hunger—for 
pleasant places, why, there mightn’t be 
so many folks throwin’ flies and scatter- 
in’ chilled shot. The longer I live, the 
more convinced I am of it: that the place 
where we catch our fish or shoot our 
game counts almost as much with us as 
does the game itself.” 

Harvey, leaning back on one elbow, 
nodded. 

“Fine a fish as the brown is,” con- 
tinued the old fellow, “would we pester 
him.so much if he hung out in some bar- 
ren-lookin’ stream flowin’ through the 
back yards of some dirty little town? 
Game a fighter as the black bass is, would 
we want to catch him so bad if he wasn’t 
at his best in a place where you can have 
a good time if you don’t make one come 
all day long?” He shook his head firmly. 
“T don’t think so.” 

“That goes for huntin’ as well as 
fishin’,” he went on. “And it’s one of the 
things that’s been botherin’ me until re- 
cent. It’s bothered me a whole lot, Har- 
vey.” 

His companion stopped a boiled egg 
half way to his lips and frowned. ‘What’s 
there to bother you about it?” he asked. 

The Warden turned his head gravely. 
“Because we're in for management,” he 
said. “We’re rushin’ right into what you 
might call a (Continued on page 68) 
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Landing the big ones, for— 
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they don’t all get away 
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With the experience born of years, 
familiar with every inch of the 
ground, old Jack kept James and 
Barker busy shooting all morning 


‘Two 


Goop Points 


N the banks of the Alabama 
River, in the heart of the famed 
black-belt region, lies the James 
plantation. It was once the home 
of the James family and is still owned 
by one of them, though only occasionally 
occupied by him. Little remains to indi- 
cate the almost complete kingdom that 
it once was. All that is left in its present 
solitude to link it to a busy and romantic 
past is the Big House, the rows of de- 
serted and crumbling negro cabins, and 
Uncle Ben, the caretaker. This old darky, 
looking back through the misty curtains 
of years to his boyhood, can, and will 
upon the slightest provocation, conjure 
up the past and paint in his simple 
though graphic language a word picture 
of the Old South which no writer has 
yet been able completely to put on paper. 
While still referred to as the James 
plantation, the several thousand acres 
which comprise the place are broken up 
into small farms and rented to negro 
tenant farmers. The present owner, Rob- 
ert James, retains the game rights over 
the entire place, reserving the old house 
and a few surrounding acres as a kind of 
lodge. Uncle Ben is the majordomo and 
is assisted by his two sons. Mose and 
Dan, and his wife, Cindy. Young James 
keeps his hunting dogs at the plantation 
and has found the old negro a very com- 
petent dog trainer. 
On a bright sunny afternoon early in 
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By F. L. JENKINS 


November, Uncle Ben was seated before 
the doorway of his cabin, weaving a chair 
bottom. Before him stood his eldest son, 
Mose, holding an open letter in his 
hand. 

“Read dat again,” demanded Uncle 
Ben, without looking up from his work. 

Mose complied, not only deciphering 
the typewritten missive but also trans- 
lating it into his own peculiar dialect. Ac- 
cording to his rendition, the letter read: 

Dear Uncle Ben: 

I have decided to git rid of Jack, as 
he is too ole and slow. A fren’ of mine 
is go’n to take him. This generman lives 
in close country, and he does not need 
a fas’ dog. He hunted Jack once and 
re-members him. Please ship him to the 
address printed on the in-closed card. 

I will be down in a few days and bring 
two new dawgs with me. Tell the boys 
and Cindy “howdy” for me. 

With bes’ wishes frum 

Mr. Roserr 

Uncle Ben glared at his son over his 
old-fashioned steel-rimmed spectacles. 
which he always put on when he received 
a letter. notwithstanding the fact that he 
was completely illiterate. After 
glaring in silence for a few sec- 
onds, he grunted. “Too ole an’ 
slow, huh! Dat’s a pretty way to 
talk! His paw never said dem 
words to a livin’ critter on dis 
place—man er beast. When his 
niggers got ole, did he say ‘Youse 
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too ole an’ slow’ and run ‘em off? Naw, 
sah! He give ‘em a job whut called fer 
sperience and jedgment ‘stead of speed— 
and he done de same wid his stock. Mr. 
Robert gwine ‘ginst his raisin’-—dat's 
whut he doin’.” 

Aunt Cindy was busy inside the cabin 
preparing supper. After Mose had gone 
down to the kennels to “feed up,” Uncle 
Ben sat alone for a long time digesting 
the contents of his young boss’ letter. 
The old negro was particularly fond of 
the dog Jack, having raised him from a 
puppy. It seemed only a short time to 
Uncle Ben since Jack and Mr. Robert 
had taken their first hunt together—Jack, 
a clumsy puppy, flushing the coveys in 
his eagerness, and Mr. Robert, very 
young and very eager too, missing the 
best shots in the 
excitement of the 
moment. 

In reality, it 
















































had been seven years, and in that length 
of time the boy had grown into a man, 
with all the modern love for speed. The 
dog had grown into a veteran hunter, with 
seven quail seasons to his credit and little 
speed left. A life in rolling open country, 
where a dog must cover the ground fast, 
builds up a wealth of experience, but 
speed and range are gone toward the end. 


A& twilight deepened Uncle Ben got 
stiffly to his feet. The cool air of 
late afternoon had brought out all the 
rheumatic twinges in his “jints.”” Despite 
his groans as he moved, there was a look 
of determination on his face, as though 
he had arrived at some decision. 

Three days later, Robert James, seated 
in the law offices of Banks, Herbert and 
James at Birmingham, was surprised to 
read the following epistle from Uncle 
Ben. written in Mose’s well-known scrawl: 

Dear Mr. Robert— 

This leaves me well, and I hopes you 
is the same. Jack is daid. I shore is sorry. 
My gun went off axidental and hit Jack 
twix the eyes. This is from your respect- 
ful servant, 

3EN NELSON 

“The old rascal!” James exclaimed. 
“Tl bet he did it on purpose, but there 
isno way of proving it. Oh well, it dis- 
poses of Jack mercifully, and I doubt 
that he would have survived a season in 
South Carolina anyway.” 

James promptly dismissed the dog 
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A bird-dog story filled with the 
atmosphere of the Old South 





‘Two Good Points 


from his mind. He was not heart- 


rather inclined to poke fun at any 
undue sentimentalism. Jack had been 

a good dog, was worn out, discarded 

—the situation held for him no more, 

no less. 

On November 20, Robert James 
took his two new dogs and went down to 
hunt with Uncle Ben for a few days. 
Uncle Ben was politely interested in the 
new dogs, but not in the least enthusias- 
tic. When, during the course of the hunt. 
they displayed wonderful range coupled 
with an unusual amount of bird sense, 
Uncle Ben refused to be impressed. 

“Dey’s all right,’ was his only com- 
ment. 

Not once did the old man refer to 
Jack’s ‘‘axidental” death, and Mr. James 
avoided the subject also. Uncle Ben had 
many years of devoted service to the 
James family to his credit; and young 
James felt that even though he was fairly 
certain that the old darky had killed Jack 
purposely, he would not question him. 
This would be the only blot on an other- 
wise stainless record, and he felt disposed 
to let Uncle Ben go unreprimanded. 

When the hunt was over, and Robert 
James was about to leave for Birming- 
ham, he told Uncle Ben to work the 
young dogs as often as possible, as he 
planned to return for a Christmas hunt 
and wanted them in good shape for it. 

“All they need is a little of your first- 
class handling to make them real bird 
dogs,” he told Uncle Ben. » 

“I'll do my bes’, boss,” the old man 
replied. 

When James returned to Birmingham 
after the first of the season’s hunt with 
Uncle Ben, he was not entirely happy 
over the trip. He was proud of the game 
- preserve which 
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his father and his father’s father had pro- 
tected and appreciated. Though a natural 
reserve for game—blessed with water, 
foodstuffs and a variety of trees—even 
such a place needed care in order that it 
might continue to be a sanctuary for 
wildlife. Wherever quail abound there 
also will be found an abundance of their 
natural enemies—skunks, opossums, rac- 
coons, rodents, hawks, and last, but not 
least, the house cat and the mongrel dog 
—which combine in waging a steady bat- 
tle against bob-white. 

James wanted to fight these enemies. 
He also needed fire lanes over the pre- 
serve and a few feed pens in advantage- 
ous spots. He realized that the expendi- 
ture of a good bit of money, as well as 
care and thought, was becoming very 
necessary. 

Uncle Ben and his sons did what they 
could toward protecting the place. They 
kept a weather eye out for poachers, shot 
a few hawks and were always on the 
lookout for fires, but these efforts were 
directed against the most obvious. ills 
which afflicted the preserve. They killed 
enemies when the enemies made too bold 
an appearance. They put out fires as 
quickly as possible after they broke out. 


OWEVER, James realized that Un- 
cle Ben and his sons would not 
be capable of carrying out the kind of 
program which he wished to inaugurate 
unless they had competent supervision. 
He went over the problem time and again, 
estimating the cost of the work which 
he wanted done, and each time he ar- 
rived at the same conclusion: a strug- 
gling young lawyer can’t finance a hunt- 
er’s paradise unaided. 
There was nothing to do, it seemed, 
but organize (Con- 
tinued on page 81) 
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COULD understand why the tele- 

gram should make my heart thump 

erratically, but there was no earthly 

reason why it should affect the car. 
It did, evidently, for after running 26,- 
000 miles without a skip it suddenly, 
without warning, developed all the alarm- 
ing symptoms of angina pectoris with 
complications. 

The telegram was from the Parson. It 
said: “Arrangements made. Outfit and 
outboard packed. Come tonight.” 

It was Wednesday, June 13, at 2:30 
P.M., when I received the wire. The 
Parson was in central Maine, and I was 
in New Hampshire. It was going to be 
close figuring to make arrangements to 
leave, get my outfit together and drive 
the 100-odd miles before dark. 

Then the car balked. I was not super- 
stitious concerning the 13th. I would 
walk under a ladder on any Friday the 
13th, with a black cat under each arm, 
to go fishing with the Parson. 

Still it was peculiar that the car should 
quit at that particular moment. It used 
its utmost power to back out of the gar- 
age, shaking and trembling like an oc- 
togenarian with the palsy. What I said 
over the phone to the garageman brought 
service. He came on the jump, promised 
me the car in an hour, and opened his 
tool kit while I went in to gather up my 
equipment. 

It was nine o'clock that night when I 
rolled into the Parson’s dooryard. At 
four the next morning we were on our 
way to that fisherman’s paradise, the 
Rangeley Lake region. 

At a grade crossing in Wilton an early- 
morning freight train almost terminated 
our trip, but we skidded to a stop with 
scant feet to spare. The glories of the 
morning soon made us forget that. There 
was a mere suspicion of a breeze, and the 
numerous lakes and small ponds we 
passed had just the right ripple on the 
surface for fishing. 

‘The weather has settled at last,” said 
the Parson. “I feel that we are going to 
have a perfect trip this time.” 

But as we swung into the mountains 
a thunder squall came tearing down the 
Sandy River Valley. A half hour later 
we ran into another. When we reached 
Rangeley village, the big lake was cov- 
ered with whitecaps. On we drove, 
through pelting rain, and the squall soon 
passed. Long Lake was quiet, as was 
Dodge Pond, but at Haines Landing, on 
the Mooselucmeguntic, another shower 
whirled down the lake. 

“That’s the last one,” said the Parson 
when it had passed. “See how clear the 
sky is in the west. Let’s find a camping 
spot, put the tent up and get something 
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Hisherman’s Fortune 


Going after land-locked salmon with the Parson 


By BURTON L. SPILLER 


to eat. Then we'll go out and hook on to 
a big one for supper.” 

We found a delightful camping spot, 
and soon had everything shipshape, with 
dinner cooking on the gasoline stove. 
Just as it was ready to serve, another 
squall struck us, but a tarpaulin, lashed 
to four trees, made our outdoor dining- 
room waterproof. Rain and dinner dis- 
appeared simultaneously, and we went 
in quest of a boat. We found it, a nice 18- 
footer, but its owner, although glad to 
rent it, was pessimistic. 

“Poorest fishing this spring I’ve ever 
seen,” he said. “They've gone down now, 
and there won't be any more fly-fishing 
until September. There was a spell about 
a week ago when they were rising a little. 
If you'd been here then. . .” 

Encouraging. We stowed our raincoats 
and extra rods in the boat and shoved 
off. The water was quieter now, rough 
but not too rough. We got into action 
hopefully. Of course, they would rise to 
something. It was just a question of 
finding out what they wanted. We al- 
ternated between casting, changing flies 
and rowing hurriedly to shore each time 
one of those hourly squalls lashed the 
lake to white foam; but when, with the 
last glimmer of daylight, we ate supper, 
we ate canned beans rather than the 
lordly salmon. 

The Parson was morose. While we 
were washing dishes he paused suddenly, 
addressed an imaginary audience and, 
with his magnificent voice fairly oozing 
sarcasm, declaimed to the dripping 
trees: “Yes, come to Maine, the sports- 
man’s paradise—Maine, with its virgin 
forests and myriad waterways. Come to 
Maine, where the woods teem with game 
and the waters abound with fish.” 


Y last waking thoughts that night, 
however, were pleasant and opti- 
mistic. Through the open tent-flap I 
could see the western sky. It was cloud- 
less and star-flecked. 

“Nice day tomorrow,” I said sleepily, 
but the Parson was snoring. 

Sometime in the night I roused. There 
was a tremendous roaring all about us, 
and it was bitter cold. It took some sec- 
onds to waken enough to realize that the 
roaring was the wind in the trees over- 
head; that the mad pounding was the 
waves breaking on the rocky shore. No 
fishing tomorrow, I thought, and fell 
again into troubled sleep. 

Dawn found us standing at the edge 
of the lake, staring disconsolately out 
over that welter of white water in which 
no small boat could live. The mighty 
west wind tore at our clothing and 
chilled us to the bone. 





“What is so rare as a day in June” 
The Parson had not as yet had his mom. 
ing coffee and was still cynical. 

We went back to camp, made a wind. 
break of the handy tarpaulin, prepared 
breakfast, and laid plans. 

“We'll drive to the upper end of 
Cupsuptic Lake,”’ said the Parson. “It js 
sheltered, and there are several small 
islands. Great trout water. We'll put in 
the day there and get some real trout 
fishing.” 

Cupsuptic was quiet at its northem 
end. Tree-fringed and _island-protected, 
there was a mile of fishable water, 
but—between the last boat and that 
haven lay a quarter mile of five-foot 
combers. We studied the situation long 
and carefully, growing more desperate 
the while. 

“Oh, let’s hook on the outboard and 
take a chance,” I suggested. 


HE Parson was more practical, 

“Let’s get a guide to tow us up with 
that motorboat.” He indicated a 22- 
footer which tossed madly about in its 
rock-walled, two-sided enclosure. 

“How much,” we asked a guide, “to 
tow a boat up to the still water at the 
head of the lake?” 

He studied the water for a few min- 
utes, and then spat meditatively. “I 
wouldn’t guarantee to get you there,” 
he said, “but I'll tell you what I'll do. 
Give me five thousand dollars, and I'll 
try it.” 

“At that figure,” the Parson said, “we 
should expect a guarantee. Come on. 
Let’s get out of here.” 

“Where to?” I asked as we got into 
the car. 

“Quimby Pond,” he answered. “It is 
trout fishing only, but it is a small pond. 
We can fish it.” 

We drove back fifteen miles to the 
pond. It was rough but negotiable. We 
procured a square-end boat, hooked on 
the outboard, and struck out. 

Quimby Pond is well and favorably 
known. It is open for fly-fishing only and 
is well stocked with large trout, but it 
is very shallow. Today the wind had 
stirred it to its depths, and it resembled 
nothing so much as fairly thick pea soup. 
Two hours of casting without a single 
rise convinced us that it was a waste of 
time to fish it on a day like this. 

We got in the car again and drove to 
Rangeley village. “We'll go into the 
sporting-goods store and get some infor- 
mation,” the Parson said. “They must 
know of some secluded spot where we 
can catch fish.” 

The proprietor didn’t know. “Poor 
season. Mighty poor,” he said. “Dont 
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That first salmon was worth the entire trip. How he bucked and fought! 


know what would be a good bet for ’em, 
do you, George?” 

George was one of a group about the 
stove, which was sending out a very 
welcome warmth on that mid-June day. 
He held a high office in the Ananias Club. 
His glib manner and willingness to oblige 
convinced me of that. 

“There’s pretty fair fishing around 
here if you know just where to go and 
what to offer ’em,” he said, by his man- 
ner indicating that he possessed that 
knowledge to a greater extent than any 
other human, “but when I want real 
good fishing I drive south.” 

_ “South?” The Parson’s tone expressed 
incredulity. 

“South,” said George with finality. 

“How far south?” 

“Oh, a hundred miles or so.” 

“In what locality?” 

George did some quick mental figuring 


as to how far south a hundred miles 
would carry him. 

“Pemiseewasee Lake,” he said. 

“Oh, I know where that is! What does 
one catch there?” 

“Salmon, trout and bass,” said George. 
“Big ones, too. I was down there two 
weeks ago. Didn't get out on the lake 
until two hours before dark, but I took 
the limit of both salmon and trout and 
got two bass that weighed nine pounds.” 

“That is fine fishing,”’ said the Parson. 
“Well, well. Pemiseewasee Lake, eh? 
That is in my home town. I have a little 
camp and a boat there. I shall certainly 
fish it with renewed interest from this 
time on. Thanks very much for the 
information.” 

I hope I may never forget the look on 
George’s face as we went out. I know I 
shall never forget the Parson’s quiet 
chuckle. “He had the four points of the 


compass tg choose from,” he said. “It 
was a tough break for him that he chose 
south. Well, what do you think of the 
idea of taking a basket of brook trout 
out of Sandy River?” 

“That would be a fine idea,” I agreed, 
“but I have an impression that parts of it 
are closed to fishing.” 

I got out the law book and studied it. 
Sure enough, there it was: “The upper 
reaches of Sandy River, from Higgin’s 
bridge to the Upper Falls, shall be closed 
to all fishing for the period of five years.” 

“Definite,” said the Parson. “Where is 
Higgin’s bridge?” 

“Where are the Upper 
countered. 

We met a native driving a two-horse 
team. 

“Where is it lawful to fish Sandy River, 
brother?” queried the Parson. 

“T don’t know ( Continued on page 72) 
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The greatest lion story the world has ever read—and every word of it true 





By LIEUT.-COL. J. H. PATTERSON, D. S. O. 


Illustrated by LYNN BOGUE HUNT 


[ uaine the building of the Uganda Railway through 
British East Africa in 1898 the workmen were regularly 
attacked by man-eating lions. Colonel Patterson, in charge 
of the work at Tsavo, took upon himself the duty of ridding 
the country of these beasts. Almost every night the lions 
would invade one of the camps and carry off a man or two. 
The animals were tracked and the horrible remains of the 
victims found. Night after night Colonel Patterson stayed up 
in an attempt to secure a shot at the lions, only to be morti- 
fied by shrieks and cries from another part of the camp. 
Others joined him in these nightly vigils. Everything possible 
was done to protect the camps and kill the lions. The animals, 
however, seemed to bear a charmed life. Finally the work- 
men struck, refusing to stay longer in the infested area. The 
District Officer, Mr. Whitehead, came to Tsavo by train to 
assist in the lion hunt. On the way from the station to the 
camp he was knocked down by a lion and his servant killed 
and eaten. Then one morning a native brought the news that 
the lions had killed a donkey near the river and were eating it. 
Colonel Patterson immediately went to the scene and in a 
most thrilling encounter killed the first man-eater. But the 
nightly attacks continued. Colonel Patterson resolved not to 
rest until the country had been rid of man-eating lions. One 
night he fired a load of slugs into a lion from an elevated 
structure. The beast was badly wounded but escaped. Later 
Colonel Patterson secured a good shot from a scaffolding, this 
time with a rifle. In the morning the wounded lion was located 
in the jungle. After a most harrowing and nerve-racking ex- 
perience, in which four rifle bullets were fired into the beast, 
Colonel Patterson dispatched another of the man-eaters. It 
was now felt by all that their troubles were ended. Then one 
morning when Colonel Patterson was out for a stroll with 
his shotgun, he met four natives carrying the body of Mr. 
O'Hara, the engineer in charge of road making, who had 
been killed by a lion. His wife and children were following 
along behind. 


PART IV 


T this I directed the men to the hospital and told them 
where to find Dr. Rose, and without waiting to hear 
any further particulars hurried on as fast as possible 
to give what assistance I could to poor Mrs. O'Hara. 

Some considerable way back I met her toiling along with an 
infant in her arms, while a little child held on to her skirt, 
utterly tired out with the long walk. I helped her to finish 
the distance to the doctor’s tent; she was so unstrung by her 
terrible night’s experience and so exhausted by her trying 
march carrying the baby that she was scarcely able to speak. 

Dr. Rose at once did all he could both for her and for the 
children, the mother being given a sleeping draught and made 
comfortable in one of the tents. When she appeared again 
late in the afternoon she was much refreshed, and was able 
to tell us the following dreadful story, which I shall give 
as nearly as possible in her own words. 

“We were all asleep in the tent, my husband and I in one 
bed and my two children in another. The baby was feverish 
and restless, so I got up to give her something to drink; and 
as I was doing so I heard what I thought was a lion walking 
round the tent. I at once woke my husband and told him I 
felt sure there was a lion about. 

“He jumped up and went out, taking his gun with him. 
He looked round the outside of the tent, and spoke to the 
Swahili askari who was on sentry by the camp fire a little 
distance off. The askari said he had seen nothing about ex- 
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cept a donkey; so my husband came in again, telling me not 
to worry as it was only a donkey that I had heard. 

“The night being very hot, my husband threw back the 
tent door and lay down again beside me. After a while J 
dozed off, but was suddenly roused by a feeling as if the pillow 
were being pulled away from under my head. On looking 
round I found that my husband was gone. 

“T jumped up and called him loudly, but got no answer. 
Just then I heard a noise among the boxes outside the door; 
so I rushed out and saw my poor husband lying between the 
boxes. I ran up to him and tried to lift him, but found I 
could not do so. 

“I then called to the askari to come and help me, but he 
refused, saying that there was a lion standing beside me. I 


“I was aroused , 
by a feeling as if the pillow 
were being pulled away 
from under my head” 





looked up and saw the huge beast glowering at me, not more 
than two yards away. At this moment the askari fired his rifle, 
and this fortunately frightened the lion, for it at once jumped 
off into the bush. 

“All four askaris then came forward and lifted my husband 
back on to the bed. He was quite dead. We had hardly got 
back into the tent before the lion returned and prowled 
about in front of the door, showing every intention of spring- 
ing in to recover his prey. The askaris fired at him, but did 
no damage beyond frightening him away again for a moment 
or two. 

“He soen came back and continued to walk round the tent 
until daylight, growling and purring, and it was only by firing 
through the tent every now and then that we kept him out. 
At daybreak he disappeared and I had my husband's body 
carried here, while I followed with the children until I met 
you.” 

Such was Mrs. O’Hara’s pitiful story. The only comfort we 
could give her was to assure her that her husband had died 
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instantly and without pain; for while she was resting Dr. 
Rose had made a post-mortem examination of the body and 
had come to this conclusion. He found that O’Hara had evi- 
dently been lying on his back at the time, and that the lion, 
seizing his head in its mouth, had closed its long tusks through 
his temples until they met again in the brain. 

We buried him before nightfall in a peaceful spot close by, 
the doctor reading the funeral service, while I assisted in 
lowering the rude coffin into the grave. It was the saddest 
scene imaginable. The weeping widow, the wondering faces 
of the children, the gathering gloom of the closing evening, 
the dusky forms of a few natives who had gathered round— 
all combined to make a most striking and solemn ending to a 
very terrible tragedy of real life. 

I am glad to say that within a few weeks’ time the lion 
which was responsible for this tragedy was killed by a 
poisoned arrow, shot from a tree top by one of the Wa Taita. 

Shortly after I took charge at railhead we entered the 
Kapiti Plain, which gradually merges into the Athi Plain and 
indeed is hardly to be distinguished from the latter in the 
appearance or general character of the country. Together 
they form a great tract of rolling downs covered with grass, 
and intersected here and there by dry ravines, along the 
baked banks of which a few stunted trees—the only ones 
to be seen—struggle to keep themselves alive. In all this 
expanse there is absolutely no water in the dry season, 
except in the Athi River (some forty miles away) and in a 
few water-holes known only to the wild animals. 

The great feature of the undulating plains, 
however, and the one which gives them a never- 
failing interest, is the great abundance of game 
of almost every conceivable kind. Here I my- 
self have seen lion, rhinoceros, leopard, eland, 
giraffe, zebra, wildebeest, hartbeest, water-buck, 
wart-hog, Granti, Thomsoni, impala, besides os- 
triches, greater and lesser bustard, marabout, and 
a host of other animals and birds too numerous 
to name; while along the Athi and close to its 
banks may be found large numbers of hippo and 
crocodiles. 

At the time I was there, these great plains 
also formed the principal grazing ground for the 

immense herds of cattle owned by the 
Masai. I am very glad to say that the 
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whole of this country on the south side of the railway as 
far as the boundary of German East Africa, from the Tsavo 
River on the east to the Kedong Valley on the west, is now 
a strictly protected Game Reserve; and so long as this huge 
expanse is thus maintained as a sanctuary, there can be no 
danger of any of these species becoming extinct. 

While crossing this dry expanse the greatest difficulty I 
had to contend with was the provision of sufficient water 
for the three thousand workmen employed about railhead, for 
not a drop could be obtained on the way nor could we hope 
for any until we had got to the other side of the plain and 
had reached the Athi River, which could not be accomplished 
under a couple of months. As we progressed onward into the 
waterless belt, this became a very serious matter indeed, as 
any breakdown in the supply would have had the most dis- 
astrous consequences among so large a body of men work- 
ing all day under the blazing sun of a tropical climate. 


VERY day two trainloads of water in great tanks were 
brought up from the last stream we had passed, which, of 
course, daily fell farther to the rear. This was a source of 
considerable delay, for the line was blocked all the time the 
water was being pumped into the tanks, and consequently no 
material for construction could come through; and a good 
deal of time was also wasted, when the trains returned to 
railhead, in distributing the water to the workmen, who often 
quarreled and fought in their eagerness to get at it. 

At first I had most of the tank-filling done by night, but 
on one occasion a lion came unpleasantly close to the men 
working the pump, and so night work had to be abandoned. 
The coolies themselves were so anxious, indeed, to get a 
plentiful supply of water that once or twice some of the more 
daring spirits among them ventured to go out on to the plains 
in search of water-holes, which, by reason of the large herds 
of game, we knew must exist somewhere. The only result 
of these expeditions, however, was that three of these men 
= returned; what befell them is not known to this 

ay. 

When we had proceeded some distance across this dry land, 
and when I was experiencing to the full the disadvantage and 
delay caused by my tank trains, a native from some re- 
mote corner of the 
plains—with (Con- 
tinued on page 74) 





WINTER sunset; failing light im- 
prisoned behind the fragile bars 
of a leaf-stripped elm. A boy, 
aged ten, standing in tense sil- 

houette against that cold reflection, cast- 
ing a red and white bass plug at the 
plethoric belly of a snowman. That was 
when this journey of ours took root, and 
all because, from an unknown source, 
had come a remembrance of spring. 

It is a power, this influence of the 
seasons. We halt beside a stream on an 
August day, and the sound of summer 
water becomes the sough of November 
wind. And our mental hands reach for 
the familiar stock of the little 20-gauge 
double. 

I bought the boy’s first casting rod 
when under the influence of this urge. 
There, beside holiday-crowded sidewalks 
of the avenue, gleamed the bright win- 
dows of the Sportsman’s Store. 

“What shall I get him?” I had thought. 
“He has a bicycle, a rifle—and his grand- 
parents are getting the microscope and 
books.” 

Whirling storm-doors captured me 
along with a dozen snowflakes, and spun 
the thirteen of us into the brightness of 
crowded aisles. The 
snowflakes _ collapsed, 
but I turned right and 
halted abruptly before 
the counter marked 
“Fishing Tackle.” 

“Emil,” I said, “a 
five-foot rod, a small 
anti-backlash_ reel, a 
line and a practice plug. 
For my boy,” I added; 
“so don’t make it too 
expensive.” 

Handing me the pack- 
age, he wished me a 
Merry Christmas. 

“And quick days till 
summer,” I answered 
as the whirling doors 
cast me into the hurly-. 
burly outside. 

There was a lifted 
eyebrow or two on 
Christmas morning, if 
I remember correctly. 
In the afternoon a vis- 
iting “Tom and Jerry” 
devotee made a remark 
about the oddity of it— 
something to the effect 
of the “darnfoolish- 
ness” of fathers being 
visited on sons. But 
witness sunset and that 
intent figure outlined 
against winter twilight 
punching holes in the 
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A Seu m to A\dventure 


By CHARLES E. COX, Jr. 


stomach of a now resigned snowman. 

We love to fish, we fishermen. The 
years we devote to it—the miles of con- 
crete road—the hours of foot-down-on- 
the-accelerator madness! Sometimes we 
are selfish about it too. 

The snowman melted to a mound of 
dirty gray; the first robin came and 
swung perilously on the tip of our willow 
tree and sang behind a curtain of April 
rain. “This will be our fishing trip,” the 
boy said. “Just the two of us.” 

“Not the opening day of the season,” 
I hedged a week before school closed. 
“T have an engagement of long standing 
then.” 

“When will it be?” he asked with 
directness. 

“We'll go sure the week after the 
opening,” I promised him. 


FELT I was in for it. The opening 

jaunt turned out to be extremely 
pleasurable—two days of delirious in- 
tensity and hard work with mature com- 
panions, Now, on the morning of “our 
trip” as I pulled tight straps that held 
the old canoe on the car top, I thought, 
“He'll need a thermos of milk and three 


He suggested a trial jaunt alone to see if he could handle the canoe 





or four bars of chocolate for between 
meals and then another thermos of water 
to quench the thirst brought on by the 
chocolate. He can’t handle the canoe, 
That means no fishing for me. Oh well, 
I'll devote the day to him.” 

But when the car zoomed over the first 
hill northward, early-morning freshness 
stopped such thoughts. Dew-dipped 
meadows rolled into valleys still misty 
with the fog of night. The clean-cut prow 
of the canoe, curving forward and per- 
fectly centered above our radiator cap, 
cut the air like the bowsprit of a mer- 
chantman outward bound. 

“Gee, this is great!” the boy exclaimed, 

It was great. Early morning is always 
great. I glanced at his profile and then 
at the brown hands clasped about a 
knee propped under a boyish chin. 

“Dad,” he said, “do you ever feel 
when you start out on a trip—” 

“Yes?” I prompted. 

“Well—like an adventurer?” 

“Sure, I do.” Or did I? Could I be 
an adventurer again? 

“Here’s the way I feel about it,” he 
said. “We are going on a long journey 
down a big river. We'll be in a strange 
land like La Salle was. 
And maybe we'll dis- 
cover something new. I 
like to think things like 
that, don’t you?” 

“Ves,” I said, “I do.” 

“Perhaps we'll come 
to an Indian village— 
friendly Indians, of 
course—and they'll 
show us the best places 
to fish. They'll show us 
how to smoke-tan hides 
and make birch canoes, 
moccasins and tepees of 
deerskin. Say, Dad, 
what’s wampum?” 


= AMPUM,” I 

said, “is—er— 
It’s made out of shells, 
I think. They string the 
shells on belts and use 
it for money.” 

So we journeyed on, 
and the sun came up, 
and white clouds began 
to sail above their 
crawling purple shad- 
ows. Then the river 
glimmered on ahead be- 
tween the new green of 
oaks. 

Bill Wallace was com- 
ing from the house as 
we drove into his barn- 
lot. Sure, he would take 
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_ reluctantly 
gives up a day of 
sport to take his son 
fishing, and finds out 
that he has been the 
loser and that there is 
areal thrillin growing 
up again with his boy 


the car down to the Winnemac 
bridge and it would be waiting 
for us in the evening when we 
“took out.” 

“And I'll put the key in the 
same place,” he whispered 
hoarsely. 

He always whispered about 
the key. The “same place’’ was 
under the right front tire, an un- 
necessary bit of sleuthing that he 
enjoyed immensely. We carried 
the canoe to the shore and packed 
our duffel while Bill talked 
politics and made predictions. 


LL that was lost and forgot- 
ten very quickly as the first 
bend claimed us. This was my 
river. Its golden sand-bars held 
the ghost prints of my bare feet 
from boyhood to maturity. In fast 
stretches underwater grass waved 
green plumes in changing shades 
as the low sun came through. 

The boy had been very quiet 
during the period of embarking. 
Now his eyes roved among the 
tall elms on the low right bank. 

“Good water,” I said. 

He picked up the new rod and 
stripped off a few feet of line and 
rewound carefully. The first cast 
ended abruptly in a mild back- 
lash. Many “first casts’ do. He 
cleared the reel and tried again 
The spinner came glinting toward 
the boat and chinked against the 
gunwale 

“On our last trip Bud Morgan 
took a fine fish from this bend,” 
I said, and could have bitten my 
tongue the instant the sentence 
was uttered. Th 

“Do you strike back hard?” rhe 

“No, if you keep the spinner 
moving, they will generally hook them- 
selves,” I said. 

The reel spun softly and the spinner 
chunked into the water near shore at 
regularly timed intervals, but not a fish 
flashed toward the lure. A fitful east wind 
began to ruffle the quiet pools. 

‘I’m a bit dubious about 
wind,” I said. 

But he kept doggedly at it. The sun 
rode high and hot, and presently we 
stripped to the waist. Ahead, a wide 
sand-bar blocked the channel except for 
a deep, narrow cut along the wooded 
southern shore. Out from this bank a 
water maple leaned, shading the stream. 

“Let’s rest a bit,” I suggested, “and 
have a swim.” 

_-A sandwich wouldn't be hard to take 
either,” he said. 

“Right. Last one in is a dirty sucker.” 
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reel spun softly and the spinner chunked into the water at regularly timed intervals 
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He shot from the gnarled roots of the 
maple in a clean dive and reached the 
sunlit bar with a dozen overhand strokes. 
One thing I do deserve credit for is his 
ability to swim. We spread-eagled on the 
sand watching the shimmer of the ripple 
make small mirages on the green leaves 
of the old maple. 

“T didn’t have a single strike all morn- 
ing,” he said. 

“Sometimes it’s that way.” 

“After we eat, you fish awhile.” He 
grinned. He always grinned when he men- 
tioned eating, because he was always 
wanting to eat and I was always kidding 
him about it. 

“Are you sure?” I asked. “You know 
I had a good trip last week.” 

Yes, he was sure and suggested a trial 
jaunt alone in the canoe to see if he 
could handle it. A backwater widened 


the stream below the bar, and as I assem- 
bled my tackle he paddled across this 
quiet area, getting the feel of the craft. 

“Don't change sides as you paddle,” I 
called. “Let the blade trail after each 
stroke like a rudder—remember how 
you set the rudder on your toy boat?” 

He remembered, and came back in five 
minutes quite happy over his mastery. 





HEN we started on, I couldn't con- 
centrate on fishing. Here was this 
lad of mine, guiding me down the river. 
He had grown from babyhood so swiftly 
and would so swiftly grow to manhood. 
Did I know him? What was he thinking? 
Why hadn't we had hours like this be- 
fore? We had taken other journeys, but 
somehow not alone. I turned in the seat 
and looked at him. 
“T’m not do- (Continued on page 71) 
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A morning on the 


NE of the great mysteries of life 

is what decoy ducks talk about. 

You've heard them lots of times, 

long before the crack of day, 
when you were sliding the old john-boat 
down the frozen river bank. Crowded 
together in their coops, they mutter 
things under their breath. Are they cuss- 
ing at being crowded into close quarters? 
Are they, like the hunters, cocking a 
weather eye skyward, telling each other 
that it looks like a good morning, with 
the wind out of the north? Or are they 
saying a prayer, perhaps, for the souls 
of the wild brethren they are about to 
lure to the guns? 

The decoys go on talking in duck 
language while the preparations continue. 
The old boat is shoved into the swift 
river current; the oars are slipped into 
the locks; the coops are safely stowed 
forward. The Labradors, apparently 
sensing the need for quiet, crawl into 
their places, crouching down, belly to 
the floor-boards. You climb aboard, and 
the boatman slips into his seat and 
pushes off into the muddy stream. 

A good man can pull a john-boat, 
fairly loaded, across the Ohio River, with 
the dam wickets down and a good cur- 
rent flowing, in about twelve minutes. 
The mallards are still muttering when 
we pull up at our blind on the Kentucky 
shore. The Labs crawl out first, careful 
not to wet a foot, and sit down on the 
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‘Ducks 


Ohio River with the mallards—black and gray 


By DAVE ROBERTS 


sand, ears alert, noses reaching out for 
a smell of something wild. They glance 
toward the blind now and then; they 
yawn excited yawns; their eyes plead for 
speed in the placing of the decoys. 

It is not a simple task to set twenty 
tame mallards in a heavy river current— 
much different from the same job on lake 
or marsh. It is really hard work, but we 
are willing. While one man holds the boat 
steady against the stream, the other must 
place the birds, careful always to have 
them distanced to prevent tangling. And 
if the water is high, the current is liable 
to be so stiff that, unless they are an- 
chored well inshore or behind some 
friendly river point, even the most lusty 
swimmer will be turned on his side and 
held there by the force of the water. 
But the current helps in one way, par- 
ticularly on a still day: it gives a good, 
healthy wake behind each duck, making 
it appear that the flock is working its 
way steadily upstream. 

Squawking hens and argumentative 
drakes are pulled, one by one, from their 
coops. Tiny snaps go to the leg straps; 
weights are hoisted overboard; over the 
side plops Mr. or Mrs. Mallard. There 
is a great splashing and swishing about, 
and then the birds settle down to swim- 
ming and quacking, enjoying every min- 
ute of their limited freedom. 

Cold work this, in the early-morning 
fog, with the first streaks of dawn put- 


ting color in the eastern sky. Exciting 
work, too! For out of the fog comes the 
music of singing wings. The dogs hear 
them first—long before we do. And the 
decoys hear them too, and set up that 
peculiar low talk of theirs. Then over- 
head we catch the soft, rhythmic whis- 
tling. Ducks! Flying low in the early 
darkness, looking for a good spot to 
light. 

Work stops as they go over. A hunter, 
hands at his sides, eyes peering vainly 
into the mists above him, stands silent 
until the music of the wings is gone. The 
oars stop their constant fight against the 
current as the boatman, head tilted back, 
pays his tribute to the passing flock. And 
then the placing of decoys begins anew 
with feverish haste—in spite of the fact 
that the sunrise gun will not boom for 
another thirty minutes. 


A last the tame birds are placed, and 
all are doing their stuff with ap- 
parent pleasure while the boat is dragged 
into the willows and disguised with an 
armful of weeds. Last-minute touches 
must be put on the blind. The pit, dug 
breast-deep into the sandy bank of the 
river, is hidden from view by carefully 
placed weeds and grass. New weeds are 
stuck into the sand to replace some that 
have been tramped down. Armloads of 
new grass are placed on the floor of the 
pit for the dogs to curl up in. 
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Finally all is in readiness. We settle 
down to await the hour of shooting. At 
my right stands Ibbie, a veteran of river 
hunting. At our feet the two Labradors 
are curled, nervously trembling as they 
await the first burst of gunfire. 

Far above us, swinging down in the 
current, Ibbie spots a raft of floating 
ducks. You know the excitement of this 
moment. It is a still morning. The first 
streaks of color have gone from the east- 
ern clouds; dawn has come, gray and 
smoky. The water before us is smooth 
as glass, streaked here and there where 
eddies catch and throw to us the early 
light. Patches of fog are rising from the 
stream. And above us we see those tell- 
tale streaks that mean ducks. 


IHE decoys sense the strangers now, 

and begin to talk among themselves 
in an excited manner. Jo, the Lab dog, 
whines a tiny, excited whine—and im- 
mediately is silenced by a look from his 
master. 

Ibbie glances toward your fast-aging 
correspondent, and grins a contented and 
excited grin. He stoops down in the blind, 
again checks his automatic, and whispers : 
“Here they come, boy! The first bunch 
of the day! And they are going to come 
right in to the decoys. The sunrise gun 
at the fort will boom any minute now, 
and then—Boy! Oh, boy!” 

Down comes the raft of ducks. Close 
behind the first bunch we spot another, 
then still another. Three bunches in all— 


River Ducks 


perhaps the flock that went over us in 
the mists before dawn. We can count a 
part of them now. We see that the three 
groups contain more than a hundred 
birds! They are about midstream, more 
than a quarter mile from shore. 

Long before the first raft is opposite 
our blind, two ducks jump from the 
flock and head in our direction. 

“A couple of lookouts,” whispers Ib- 
bie. “Let ’em come in and fool around 
awhile.” 

In they come, straight to our birds. 
They are welcomed by quacks from afar, 
and they talk back. They swim among 
our tame flock. At one time they are so 
close to us, lying breathless in our pit, 
that we can almost touch them with 
our gun barrels. Through our observa- 
tion slits we can watch their every move- 
ment—great black mallards, fat and 
sassy. It is a temptation to stand up and 
bust ’em as they take the air. 

Meanwhile the three bunches go drift- 
ing past. To the novice it would seem 
that they were paying no attention to us. 
But they are. The streaks of light be- 
hind them on the black river surface 
show that they are swimming slowly 
against the current, waiting for a report 
from the two scouts. 

Finally, the flock bounces into the air 
and heads our way. 

“Sit tight,’ Ib breathes in my ear. 
“The whole gang of ’em is comin’ now.” 

Here is excitement for you, lads! Here 
are thrills! A hundred black ducks bear 


down on us as we crouch, watching. The 
Labs sense the nearness of game. They 
sit up on the pit floor, their ears up. Jo 
does not again start his whining. He had 
better not! 

In they come. The air in front of us 
is filled with black ducks reaching for the 
water with their feet. Here and there 
we spot a greenhead—a dot of brilliance 
among his drab brethren. Ibbie gives the 
signal. We rise and start shooting. Two 
hundred wings drive one hundred ducks 
skyward. Two guns crack. 


AM a lucky mortal. Just as my double 
gun speaks the second time, my eye 
takes in two crossing ducks. Both crum- 
ple. The first barrel had brought down 
a greenhead. Ibbie, with three shots, 
brings down three ducks. The water 
seems covered with ’em. We leap from 
the blind, reloading to take the cripples. 

“Fetch!” 

Out of the pit pile the Labradors. With 
joy in their hearts they plunge into the 
icy stream. Through the decoys they 
churn, eyes on the water before them, 
taking first the ducks which still are 
moving and those that are farthest down- 
stream. 

Retrieving ducks on lake or marsh is 
an easy task for a good dog. Dead birds 
will stay in place there until the dog has 
time to get them. But not so in the river. 
With a four-mile current sweeping down 
and with six birds to fetch, the problem 
is one that re- (Continued on page 83) 


It’s been a swell morning, and we are all satisfied, except the Labradors, who always want more 
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Pick Your 
(GRIZZLY 


By VICTOR BURKE 


Playing hide-and-seek with twenty-five 
grizzly bears 


tion. “Have you seen any grizzlies 
in the last few days?” I asked him 
when greetings were over. 

“That will be the least of your wor- 
ries,” he replied with a grin. 

And so I was initiated to my first griz- 
zly-bear hunt—the dream of a lifetime 
was about to be realized. The following is 
a day-by-day account of my experiences 
in attempting to pick out a good hide 
from among some twenty-five grizzlies 
encountered. 

June 13. After loading the gas boat 
with supplies, we started on the 30-mile 
water trip to Jim’s cabin, which is located 
on the bank of the river, near where it 
emerges from the 
mountains. We 
didn’t get started 
until late; and as 
the going was not 
pleasant, we stop- 
ped for the night 
at a logging camp 
twelve miles below 
the cabin. 

We got a 
start the next 
morning and 
grounded on a 
sand-bar a mile be- 
low the cabin. As 
we sat there, fig- 
uring how to get 
off, a two-year-old 
grizzly, which had 
been out of sight 
in the grass, rose 
up, looked about 
and then ambled 
down to the river for a drink. He was an 
easy shot—not over seventy-five yards 
away. But he didn’t take that drink. Man 
scent was drifting over the water. He 
got it, stood up, and tested the air again 
with his nose; then he turned and ran 
for the timber. 

I predict a long life for that bear; 
he showed good bringing up. He was so 
close that I could see his nose wrinkle 
as he sniffed the air. We were not yet 
in camp, and I could have bagged a 
grizzly. 

We worked the boat loose and pro- 
ceeded on to the cabin. Mrs. Jim met 
us at the landing with a warm welcome. 


J IM met me at the end of transporta- 


late 
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Jim gave me the choice of living in the 
cabin or on the boat. I chose the boat, 
as this would cause them the least incon- 
venience. It was very comfortable, with 
stove and bunk. This was to be my home 
for the next two weeks. 

After lunch we lounged about until 
four o’clock. Then Jim suggested that 
we take a stroll over in the meadow 
about a half mile from the cabin and 
look for bear sign. Our objective was 
some old deserted cabins along the edge 
of the timber next to the hills. The mea- 
dow extended for two miles along the 
river. From the river to the hills was per- 
haps a quarter of a mile. The grass was 
waist-high. Scattered over the meadow 


The meadow near Jim’s cabin where the bear came to feed 


was an occasional log or stump left by 
high water and a few small patches of 
brush. 

When we arrived at the cabins, Jim 
climbed up on the roof of one to look 
over the meadow. He immediately re- 
ported two grizzlies coming out of the 
woods about four hundred yards over 
to the right. They were soon visible to 
me from the ground. The bears were 
very nervous and kept looking back into 
the timber. There was something in the 
timber they feared, and it could be noth- 
ing but a larger bear. 

The bears worked rapidly out into the 
meadow and separated. The larger one 


came toward us. 
When within two 
hundred yards, he 
turned to the left 
and traveled to- 
ward the timber, 
stopped within fif- 
ty yards of it and 
started to dig. 
There was a clump 
of bushes and a 
large spruce be- 
tween us and the 
bear. The wind was 
favorable. 

Through the 
glasses the bear didn’t look so good, but 
he was of average size and anyhow 4 
grizzly is a grizzly; so I decided to take 
him if possible. We had no difficulty in 
making the approach to the bushes. As 
I reached the bushes I threw off the safe- 
ty and stepped out in full view of the 
bear. He had just reared up to look to- 
ward the timber, offering a side shot at 
the head and neck at sixty yards. 

As I stood looking at the bear am 
unfamiliar sensation started at my heels 
and ran up my backbone. I had been 
looking forward for years to this mo- 
ment. Here was a wild grizzly! It would 
never do to get buck-ague now. So I 
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quickly raised the rifle, sighted for the 
neck just below the ear and pulled the 
trigger. My head jarred back with the 
recoil, and I got a glimpse of the bear 
as he was knocked flat. 

“Did you get him?” called Jim, who 
was over to my left, behind the bushes, 
and could not see the bear. 

“No, he’s up!” 

The bear was staggering toward the 
timber, but he couldn’t raise his head 
and didn’t see us. I quickly fired at his 
ribs, and he went down. He rose instant- 
ly and staggered on. I could get glimpses 
of the top of the head above the grass 
as it bobbed up and down. I fired at a 
spot in the grass below the ears and 
missed. Then I fired at the neck, and he 
went down and did not rise. 

Jim called sharply: “Reload! 

watch him.” 
I worked three shells into the maga- 
zine and attempted to close the action, 
but the gun jammed. Quickly working 
the shell loose, I closed the action. 

The bear was down in high grass, and 
we couldn’t see him. Jim looked over to 
the right and remarked, “Perhaps we 
had better get rid of the other bear be- 
fore we skin this one.” 

Then I saw the bear’s mate not over 
four hundred yards to the right. She was 
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Finally we decided that the animal could no longer be dangerous, and cautiously approached 


sitting up, with her paws dropped over 
her tummy, taking in the performance 
in a most unconcerned manner. Jim 
thought she might come up and catch 
us unawares while we were skinning. We 
watched this bear for a few minutes; 
but as she walked out fdtther into the 
meadow and started feeding, we turned 
our attention to the bear I had shot. 


PPROACHING to within twenty 

yards, we could hear him breathing. 
I covered the spot with my rifle while 
Jim reconnoitered in an effort to get a 
look at the bear. To see him plainly it 
would be necessary to approach to with- 
in arm’s length, which is too close to a 
wounded grizzly. We waited a half hour, 
and then the top of a brown head ap- 
peared above the grass. I promptly 
knocked it down with another shot. It 
didn’t seem possible that any animal 
could withstand the treatment this one 
was receiving. 

We waited for some minutes, but could 
still hear breathing. Finally we decided 
that the animal could no longer be dan- 
gerous, and cautiously approached. Jim 
parted the grass with his gun barrel to 
expose the head, and I fired another shot 
through it. 

The animal was a full-grown male— 


medium-sized; 7 feet from tip to 
tip; rear paw, 10% inches; weight, 
600 to 700 pounds. As it was late, 
we decided to leave the skinning 
until the next morning. 

I had been in camp a half day, 
had killed one grizzly and could 
have killed two more. I had found 
the place to hunt grizzlies—where 
you can look them over and pick 
the one you want. 


HE country was ideal for 
bears—high mountains run- 
ning up to more than 13,000 feet, 
many glaciers and streams, heavy 
timber, with rich mountain mea- 
dows for which the bears head 
each spring to dig wild celery 
roots and eat fresh grass. When I 
arrived, this grass was from waist- 
to shoulder-high. The bears would 
work out into the meadows in the 
evening, and feel more or less pro- 
tected and be somewhat off guard. 
The river had cut several chan- 
nels through the meadow near 
Jim’s cabin. His method of hunting 
was to climb a high tree near the 
cabin, from which he could see 
over great stretches of meadow- 
land. He could spot the bears as 
they came out, look them over 
with the  field-glasses, decide 
whether they were worth going 
after, and plan the stalk. The ap- 
proach could usually be made by 
skiff to within a short distance. 

June 14. We went out to pho- 
tograph and skin the bear. As we 
approached the spot, there was 
the one we hadn't shot, busily dig- 
ging roots. We followed her about, 
sometimes within one hundred 
yards. She would rear up and look 
us over, but could not make us 
out. The wind was in our favor. 
Then another and larger bear 
emerged from the woods. Both 
animals had poor pelts, and I did not 
want them. After watching them for an 
hour or more, we proceeded to where 
the dead bear lay. 

The hide was a disappointment. The 
summer season was a month early, and 
the grizzly had already shed. We took 
the paws and scalp. As I was curious to 
see what the 180-grain soft-nose deer load 
would do, we followed out the course of 
each bullet. 

The first shot cut the neck muscles 
on one side, just missing the vertebrae, 
cut the windpipe entirely in two and 
passed on out. That explained why the 
bear could not raise his head and also 
why we could hear the breathing so 
plainly. The second shot entered just 
back of the shoulder, passed through both 
lungs, cut off two ribs on the far side 
and passed on. Both lungs were full of 
blood. 

The third shot missed the head. The 
fourth passed through twelve to four- 
teen inches of muscle, where the neck 
joins the body, and lodged just un-_ 
der the chin. It was nicely mushroomed. 
The fifth and sixth shots passed through 
the head, both entering the brain cavity 
and passing on through. The skull was 
badly shattered, and the brain a scram- 
bled mess. The soft-nose did everything 
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that could be expected of it. It mush- 
rooms nicely on soft tissue, but hangs 
together and passes on through bone 
without going to pieces 

We returned to the cabin, had lunch 
and loafed until four o'clock. Then we 
took the gas boat and went down the 
river several miles to where another 
stream enters. At the mouth of this 
stream there is a nice meadow that is 
frequented by bears. After tying up the 
boat, we walked out into the meadow, 
keeping behind stumps and logs as much 
as possible. I was carrying a .30-06, as I 
wanted to see the effect of the 220-grain 
soft-nose on bear. 


DEER watched us from eighty yards 

and then, getting our scent, bound- 
ed into the woods. Fifty yards farther out 
Jim spotted a she-bear and two cubs at 
the edge of the woods. The wind was un- 
favorable. We watched them for a few 
minutes; then the old one got our scent 
She sat up, looked our way, tested the 
air to be sure, and promptly headed her 
young into the woods 

We waited until dark, hoping that a 
monster Jim had seen there the week 
before would come out. Nothing more 
showed up. We returned to the boat, 
got our blankets, and walked over to 
an open cabin at the edge of the woods 
to spend the night there. As we turned 
in I noticed that Jim set his gun within 
easy reach, and I did likewise. 

The next four days were spent in fish- 
ing and looking for bears. We saw five, 
but passed them, as none were worth 
taking. 

June 21. We took the gas boat and 
proceeded to the mouth of a stream sev- 
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eral miles below. At five o'clock we 
anchored, had supper, took our guns and 
walked down along the bank. Jim’s plan 
was to wait behind a log opposite to 
where a bear trail emerged. As we work- 
ed toward our objective we kept a sharp 
lookout, and Jim quickly spotted the 
back of a bear at about three hundred 
yards. 

The wind was in our favor, and we 
worked up behind a big stump to within 
two hundred yards. Climbing up on the 
roots, we discovered that there were 
two bears. After a careful inspection 
through the glasses we realized that we 
were looking at a monster grizzly and a 
medium-sized one. The tear half of the 
big one, as it appeared and disappeared, 
looked like the rear end of a horse. The 
animal occasionally sat up to have a 
look. 

We moved up to within one hundred 
yards. I had the .30-06 full of 220- 
grain cartridges. Except for the fur about 
the head, both animals were as naked as 
a pig. The big fellow had everything I 
desired except a good coat. I reluctantly 
decided to pass this one by, hoping that 
another day would bring forth a good 
pelt. 

June 22. Late in the afternoon, Jim 
reported the fourth bear for the day. He 
thought that it might do as a trophy, 
and we crossed the river to inspect it 
at close range. We noticed some bushes 
about seventy-five yards in front of us 
begin to tremble and a black snout reach- 
ed up to pull in some berries. The bear 
moved out, eating as he traveled. He 
moved slowly by at fifty yards, paying 
no attention to us. He didn’t appear to 
be worth collecting, and we let him go, 


The country was ideal for bears—high mountains. streams, heavy timber and rich meadows 





although he was a monster—one of the 
largest we had seen. I noticed that Jim 
had his thumb on the hammer of his .30- 
30 while the bear was going by. 

June 23. At 10:00 A. M. we heard 
timber wolves howling out in the meadow 
across the river. From his vantage-point 
in the tree Jim reported a blue grizzly 
on the other side of the stream. The 
rump was bare; so we didn’t go after 
him. Later in the evening a she-bear and 
two cubs appeared. 

JuNE 24. Jim climbed the tree at 8:00 
A.M. and reported a large bald-faced 
grizzly in sight. He soon entered some 
brush to sleep. The wind was wrong, and 
we didn’t attempt a stalk. We planned 
to look him over in the evening. 

Jim came down from his tree at nine, 
and we went to see whether anything 
was feeding on the bear carcass. I ap- 
proached to within ten feet of where we 
had left it. The carcass was gone. | 
turned to Jim, who was just behind, and 
said, “The bear is gone.” 

He pointed over my shoulder and 
whispered, “There's a wolf.” 


TURNED, and saw a wolf’s head 
looking over the top of the grass 
about twenty yards from us. It made two 
jumps as I threw off the safety and raised 
the rifle. Just as I lined up the sight it 
stopped for another look. Lowering the 
front sight in line with the grass below 
his neck, I pulled the trigger. There was 
a fleeting view of the wolf as it went up 
into the air, turned over and dropped 
from sight into the grass. 
Jim said, “You got him.” 
But the wolf was up in a moment and 
making for the (Continued on page 83) 
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RECORD FISH 


The 1935 series begins with a Montana brownie weighing 1114 pounds 


ITH this issue we start the first 

of the tales of record fish which 

won prizes in the 1935 Fretp & 

StrEAM Prize Fishing Contest. 
Since the brown trout is steadily in- 
creasing in popularity, not only in the 
East but all over the country, we will 
begin with it. : : 

The 1935 first-prize winner was an 
11%4-pounder, caught by Charles W. 
Cook in the Big Hole River, thirty- 
five miles south of Butte, Mon- 
tana. It measured 31 inches in 
length and 15 inches in girth. 
There were 32 teeth in each jaw. 

Although this fish was identified 
as a Loch Leven trout, it was ac- 
cepted by our judges for entry in 
the Brown Trout Class. Personally, 
I feel their decision was a wise 
one, since the two species are sim- 
ilar in so many respects. Whether 
they really are two separate and 
distinct species seems to be open 
to question by many authorities. 
Certain it is, however, that in most 
instances where the two fish are 
found in the same waters they in- 
terbreed, with the result that the 
Loch Leven in time loses its dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. I say 
“in most instances” because it is 
claimed that in certain of the Scot- 
tish Lakes, including Loch Leven 
itself, the brown trout and the 
Loch Leven live side by side and 
yet can always be distinguished 
one from the other. 

Whether this is really so or not, 
I do not know. I do know definite- 
ly, on the other hand, that where 
the Loch Leven has been planted 
in waters of the United States in 
which the brown trout had already 
been introduced, the former fish 
eventually lost its identity in eve- 
ry instance with which I was per- 
sonally familiar. There may be 
exceptions in this country too, but 
as yet I haven’t heard of them. 
Artificial crossings of the two 
species have been made on many occa- 
sions. If any of our readers know of 
cases where the two fish have lived in 
the same waters over a period of years, 
and each retained its identity, I would 
very greatly appreciate hearing from 
them. 

Houghton, in his British Fresh-Water 
Fishes, stresses certain respects in which 
the Loch Leven is supposed to differ from 
the brown trout. For example, the body 
is much less stout and more tapering. 
The mandible is almost always without 
a hook and is rarely extended, even in 
breeding males, as it frequently is in 
large brown trout during the spawning 
season. The maxillary is much narrower 
and more feeble; the pectoral fins are 
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more pointed, and the tail is more deeply 
incised and has the lobes more pointed 
than in the brown trout. 

There is also a difference in color. The 
upper parts of the Loch Leven are gen- 
erally olive-green, and the sides, both 
above and below the lateral line, are 
profusely marked with dark spots, some 
of which are round and many X-shaped. 

The adipose fin of the Loch Leven has 

































a few brown spots, but is never tipped 
with red, as it usually is in the brown 
trout. The feature which most readily 
distinguishes the two fishes is, perhaps, 
the total absence of any red spots on 
the body of the Loch Leven. Neverthe- 
less there are cases on record—in Mad- 
ras, India, for example—where suppos- 
edly genuine Loch Leven trout showed 
bright red spots on the body. Such col- 
oring might easily be due to factors in 
the environment. Those Madras fish, for 
instance, had been bred in clear moun- 
tain streams, which is not the normal 
environment of a true Loch Leven trout, 
and this seems to indicate the close 
relationship which exists between the 
brown trout and the Loch Leven. 


The latter species received its name, 
of course, from the lake of the same 
name, on which is situated the castle in 
which Mary, Queen of Scots, was im- 


prisoned. The flesh of the Scotch fish is 


usually a deep red in color and delicately 
flavored. In the waters of that country, 
the Loch Leven is apparently a strictly 
non-migratory species. While it is sup- 


posedly best adapted to lakes, it has also 


been introduced into a great many 
rivers, both in this country and 
abroad. 

Loch Leven trout in streams 
seem to take a fly about as readily 
as do brown trout, but in lakes it 
is usually necessary to troll for 
them. Mr. Cook, of course, caught 
his on a fly—a No. 8 home-made 
fly which he christened the Dr. 
Mummy. The rest of his tackle 
consisted of a 534-ounce split- 
bamboo fly rod made by Bug 
House of America, a No. 80 Per- 
rine automatic reel and a Gladding 
Otselic HCH double-tapered line. 
Here is how he did it: 

“Late one August afternoon,” 
writes Mr. Cook, “we were casting 
our flies in a few of the alluring 
pools and riffles of the Big Hole 
River, just as the sun was sinking 
behind the mountains in the west. 
After fishing for about ten min- 
utes, I felt a heavy strike. I set the 
hook, and (Continued on page 98) 


This Montana Loch Leven weighed 
114% pounds and won First Prize 


Below, the 10-pound l-ounce New 
York brownie that won Second 
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Conservation Developments 


Bulletin 


WILDLIFE CONFERENCE 
HE North American Wildlife Con- 


ference is over. Looking back over 

the events of the days between Feb- 

ruary 3 and 7, our first futile attempt 

to sum up the happenings exhausted all 

the superlatives in our limited vocabulary. 
What happened? Plenty! 

There were more people in attendance 

than at any other meeting of its kind ever 


held! 
There was unanimity of action never 
before attained! 


A General Wildlife Federation, the first 
of its kind, was formed! 

A migratory bird treaty 
was announced! 

The longest wildlife motion-picture show 
ever produced was staged! 

The largest wildlife exhibit ever shown 
in connection with a conference of wild- 
life conservationists was presented! 

Greater nation-wide publicity for 
wildlife and the problems of wildlife 
restoration was attained ! 

An increased understanding of 
wildlife in the picture of natural re- 
sources was developed ! 

All North America was represented 
by Canadian, Mexican and United 
States delegations taking an active 
part in the proceedings ! 

We might go on further to show 
how thoroughly successful was this 
Conference, but let it go at that. While 
well over fourteen hundred people ac- 
tually registered, there were more 
nearly twenty-five hundred people in 
attendance. At the banquet held on 
Wednesday night, nearly a thousand 
people produced the cash money nec- 
essary to partake of the celebrative 
feast. 

These folks came to the Conference 
to do a job, and they did it! And with 
a unanimity of purpose and a harmony 
of action never before evident at any 
wildlife conference ! 

There were three fundamental ob- 
jectives for consideration : 

First, the organization of a per- 
manent national federation of all in- 
terests concerned in any way with the 
restoration and/or conservation of 
wildlife resources ; 

Second, the development of a na- 
tional program ; and 

Third, presentation of such facts, 
discoveries and information pertinent 
to the subject in hand. 

That these responsibilities were 
properly executed is signified by the out- 
standing success of the Conference. 


with Mexico 


GENERAL WILDLIFE FEDERA- 
TION FORMED 


HE federation plan was the main ob- 

jective of the Conference. Everyone 
present was thoroughly imbued with the 
idea that now is the time to codrdinate all 
wildlife interests into one strong body for 
concerted action—or else miss the last boat 
bound for increased wildlife resources. 
During the early part of the Conference 
minor factional differences arose; but 
when it came time to get right down to 
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the job of getting together, these were 
thrown aside in favor of the one big idea. 
Everyone had his sights set, held hard and 
close; and when the shot was finally 
squeezed off, the result was a bull’s-eye. 
Never before was such unanimity of ac- 
tion evident in a wildlife conference. 
Under the dynamic leadership of J. N. 
Darling, “Ding” to all conservationists, 
everything clicked with precision. No pre- 
siding officer ever inspired his audience 
to more unanimous action, and no audience 
ever responded with greater enthusiasm. 
Ding pointed out the path leading from 
the wilderness. Delegates gathered from 
the forty-eight states took it hand in hand. 





Frederic C. Walcott, new President of the Institute 


An open preliminary meeting of those 
who arrived early was held on Sunday to 
discuss the possibilities of a federation, and 
how best to go about it. At this meeting 
a tentative set-up was developed, and plans 
laid for the Wednesday meeting, which 
was reserved for this project alone. On 
Wednesday Ding told his story, marshaled 
the delegates from the states, and asked 
them to retire for a couple of hours to 
chew it over among themselves in separate 
rooms provided for the purpose. Reconven- 
ing later in the afternoon, the federation 
was unanimously approved, a temporary 
organization was formed and Ding was 
drafted into the temporary presidency of 


Federation, 
potential 


the General Wildlife 

senting millions in 

strength. 

Former Senator Frederic C. Walcott of 
Connecticut was ae temporary first 
vice-president ; I. Quinn of Alabama 
was made kt second vice-president, 
and William L. Finley of Oregon, the 
well-known naturalist, was made tempo- 
rary third vice- -president. Headquarters 
have been established in the Investment 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

In the temporary organization set-up, 
the country was divided into thirteen re- 
gions and the delegates from the states 
within these regions appointed a regional 
chairman to develop each regional organi- 
zation and for the time being to head up 
regional activities until the permanent off- 
cers are elected. 

The regions and their temporary chair- 
men are as follows: 

Former Senator Frederic C. 
folk, Conn.—Maine, New 
Vermont, Massachusetts, 
and Rhode Island. 

N. Marks Bump, Binghamton, 
York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, 

A. C. Heyward, 
Virginia, Virginia, 
South Carolina. 

I. T. Quinn, Montgomery, Ala.—Georgia, 
Florida, Mississippi and Alabama. 

Kenneth Taylor, Louisville, Ky.—Tennes- 
see, Kentucky, Arkansas and Missouri. 


repre- 
voting 


Walcott, Nor- 
Hampshire, 
Connecticut 
N. Y.—New 
District of Columbia, 
Delaware and Maryland, 
Columbia, S. C.—West 
North Carolina and 


L. A. Colby, Chicago, I11.—Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois. 
W. J. P. Aberg, Madison, Wis.—Michi- 


gan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

William J. Tucker, Austin, Texas—Okla- 
homa, Louisiana and_ Texas. 

Frank J. Brady, Atkinson, Neb.—North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas and Iowa. 

Elliott Barker, Santa Fé, N. M.—Colorado, 

Utah, Arizona and New Mexico. _— 

Willan L. Finley, Portland, Ore.—Wash- 
ington. Oregon and Alaska. 

Joseph S. Dixon, Berkeley, Cal. 
nia and Nevada. 

Grebe, Kuna, 
ming and Montana. 

Thus a new and potent force comes 
into the field of conservation of the 
wildlife resources of this country. The 
potency of this organization can be 
estimated at least roughly and con- 
servatively by suggesting that it will 
have more voting strength than the 

American Legion. When the General 

Wildlife Federation is ratified by the 

state delegations, the future of wild- 

life, as a natural resource of almost 
incomprehensible value to the country 
as a whole, will be virtually assured. 

Never before has any such accom- 
plishment for wildlife held so much 
promise. It's up to the people of the 
country now to get behind Ding Dar- 
ling and put the General Wildlife Federa- 
tion over on the grand scale on which it is 
planned. Here is America’s greatest chance 
to restore her depleted wildlife resources. 

Let’s not muff it! 


—Califor- 


Idaho—Idaho, Wyo- 


MIGRATORY BIRD TREATY 
WITH MEXICO 


ULMINATING the efforts of game 

conservationists in Mexico, United 
States and Canada for the past fifteen 
years, and acting as a fitting climax to the 
most successful wildlife conclave ever held, 
the announcement of the signing of a mi- 
gratory bird treaty between the United 
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Write for New Evinrude 
atalog—completely de- 
scribes eight Hooded 
oe models, and il- 
| lustrates every type of 
outboard boat. Free 


This Year G | 4 
a far greater value 


-+- and the price is 


still... *55 





. .-. WEIGHS 
7 ONLY 241) LBS. 
EADER in 1935 . . . overwhelming i 
choice of veteran boatmen and in- 
experienced users alike . . . small won- 
der that Evinrude has deliberately chosen 
to add new values to this acknowledged 
top value ... to lift the Sportsman to 
a still higher place as America’s fore- 
most outboard! 


Everything you want ina capable small- oe ices 
i i ... TOWING A 


boat motor the Sportsman gives you, in 
heaping measure. Lightness — only 
2414 pounds—for utmost portabil- _— t ce 

} 





ity. Easy starting made even easier 
by new, automatic exhaust cut-out. 
Underwater exhaust . . . completely 
water-sealed. Handy finger-tip controls. And, . . POWER.FOR 
above all, Evinrude’s exclusive Hooded Power HEAVY LOADS 
design, with all vital parts covered and — Dieses 
The Sportsman is com- 
pletely described in the =; ; ek. 
new Evinrude catalog... 
write for a copy today. 


NEW SPORTWIN 


—Only 32 Pounds (5 7 .. . THE IDEAL 
For larger boats and heavier loads f \ AN - OTOR FOR DINGHIrS 


Evinrude offers the new Sport- 

win, companion model to the Ye fj 
Sportsman in features, handiness, i 
value. Weighs only 32 pounds; 
develops 2.5 N. O. A. Certified 
brake H. P. at 3500 R. P. M. 


The Evinrude line offers the wid- 
est, most complete selection of 
motors. From it you can choose 
a motor exactly fitted for any 
type of boat or service. All are 
built with exclusive Hooded 
Power design; all are underwater 
silenced. Catalog on request — 
Address, OUTBOARD MOTORS 
CORPORATION, 4605 N. 27th 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


All prices F. O. B. Milwaukee 


















..- A “FLICK OF THE 
WRIST’ STARTS IT 





“CANADIAN CARAVAN’ 


J. N. Darling, President of the Federation 


States and Mexico was formally announced 
a few minutes before the curtain fell on the 
North American Wildlife Conference on 
the afternoon of February 7. It was fitting 
that the announcement should fall from the 
lips of Seftor Juan Zinzer, Chief, Game 
Service, Department of Forestry, Game 
and Fish, Republic of Mexico, who has 
labored so untiringly in behalf of the treaty 
and who took such an active part in the 
Conference’s program. 

The despatch from the United States 
Department of State, relative to the 
treaty, follows: 

“The United States and Mexico this 
afternoon provisionally signed at Mexico 
City a Convention for the protection of 
migratory birds, and providing for a sys- 
tem of permits for the control of trans- 
portation of migratory birds and game 
mammals over the Mexican-American 
border. The Convention will be formally 
signed this evening at 6 P. M. 

“The Convention, which will be for- 
mally signed by the Honorable Josephus 
Daniels, American Ambassador to Mex- 
ico, and General Eduardo Hay, Mexican 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, will come 
into force when ratified by both countries, 
and will remain in force for fifteen years, 
after which time it may be denounced by 
either the United States or Mexico upon 
twelve months’ notice. 

“This agreement with Mexico, which is 
of much interest to sportsmen and con- 
servationists, limits the hunting period for 
migratory birds in each country to a max- 
imum of four months in each year and 
establishes a close season for wild ducks 
from March 10 to September 1. 

“The Convention is an extension as be- 
tween the United States and Mexico of 
the principles of conservation established 
in the well-known Migratory Bird Treaty 
between the United States and Great 
Britain concluded some twenty years ago 
under which protection is afforded to birds 
migrating between the United States and 
Canada. 

“Officials of the Biological Survey, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
who actively participated in the negotia- 
tions, consider that the Convention should 
mean very much for the future of the 
migratory birds of North America. These 
officials have pointed out that for the wel- 
fare of migratory birds two main things 
are essential. One is a habitat suitable to 
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the various species, where they can nest 
and rear their young, and where they can 
feed during winter and on their long trav- 
els between their summer and winter 
homes. The other is man’s voluntary curb 
on his desire to kill the birds. It is to effect 
adequate protection during the ordinary 
hunting seasons that conservation treaties 
are negotiated with other countries. The 
treaties, moreover, provide for the estab- 
lishment of the needed sanctuaries.” 


WALCOTT HEADS AMERICAN 
WILDLIFE INSTITUTE 


T the annual meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of the American Wildlife 
Institute, held in Washington, D. C., on 
February 6, former Senator Frederic C. 
Walcott of Norfolk, Connecticut, was 
elected president, to succeed Thomas H. 
3eck, who resigned due to press of busi- 
ness. Henry P. Davis, who has been serv- 
ing as temporary business manager since 
the organization of the Institute last 
August, was named secretary and busi- 
ness manager. 

Senator Walcott needs no introduction 
to the sportsmen and wildlife conserva- 
tionists of North America. He has been 
in the vanguard of those who have labored 
unceasingly in the cause for the past 
generation. He was a founder of the Amer- 
ican Game Protective and Propagation 
Association in 1911, and served as chair- 
man of the first national conference on 
American game breeding in 1915. A for- 
mer chairman of the Connecticut State 

3oard of Fisheries and Game, he did much 
to develop progressive game and fish res- 
toration polices within his own state. He 
is a director of the Carnegie Institution 
and served as chairman of the Special 
Senate Committee on Conservation of 
Wildlife Resources. 

Mr. Davis has been active in game- 
restoration work for a number of years 
and enjoys a wide acquaintance among the 
sportsmen ‘of the country. A native of 
Arkansas, he has been engaged in conser- 
vation activities since 1928, and is recog- 
nized as one of America’s leading authori- 
ties on bird-dog field trials and sporting 
dogs. He has been a frequent contributor 
to the sporting magazines of the country 
and has served in an editorial capacity on 
two of them. He has been acting secretary 
of the Institute since January 1, when 
Seth Gordon resigned to return to his 
post of executive secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania Board of Game Commissioners. 


CONSERVATION IN THE SCHOOLS 


ISCUSSING education in wildlife 
restoration, Dr. John W. Stude- 


baker, United States Commissioner of 


©Underwood & Underwood Studion 
Henry Davis, Secretary of the Institute™ 


Education, presented a plan to teach : 
servation and an appreciation of wildlife 
to the youth of the nation in the p 4 
schools. Dr. Studebaker stressed the i im- 
portance of educating children in co ; 
vation, pointing out that the schools, wit 
their millions of children, could become® 
the most important ally of the agencies 
primarily interested in the protection 6 
natural resources E 

He suggested that a new department be 
established in his office to accomplish this 
purpose, and carry the message of wild 
life restoration to the nation’s children 7 
While some schools already have adopted 
conservation programs, the work needs to ~ 
be expanded and developed on a nation- ~ 
wide scale as a major project of our edu- © 
cational institutions. 

Dr. Studebaker said that the cost and © 
maintenance of such a department would 
be in the neighborhood of $35,000 annu- 
ally. This sum seems paltry compared to 
the benefits to be derived from educating 
our youngsters in wildlife values leading 
eventually to the bettering of conditions, 
not only for wildlife, but for humanity as 
well, and in the enjoyment of the better 
life. 

Here is a major project for the con- 
sideration of the new General Wildlife 
Federation. With the influence of the mil- 
lions of interested citizens behind such a 
program, it cannot but receive favorable 
action from Congress. 
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a He does a lot of fishing 
on a little money 
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O extravagances ... no fancy tackle 

—but you should see the big ones 
he lands, Fishing is one sport he really 
enjoys—and he does it on a limited 
budget, too. 

And now he can afford a home 
movie record of every trip’s big mo- 
ments. A much less expensive camera 
and film now make it possible. Ciné- 
Kodak Eight has put movies well with- 
in the modest budget. It was designed 
for people who wanted to make movies 
—but thought them too expensive. 

With this new camera, movies cost 
but a few cents ascene. Let your dealer 
show you the Eight—today... Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


THERE ARE NO GAME LAWS FOR THOSE 
WHO HUNT WITH A KODAK 





@ Home movies at a fraction of their 
former cost. A twenty-five foot roll 
of Cimé-Kodak Eight Film runs as 
long on the screen as 100 feet of 
amateur standard home movie film. 
The Eight makes 20 to 30 movie 
“shots”—each as long as the average 
scene in the news reels—on a roll of 
film costing $2.25, finished, ready 
to show. Ciné-Kodak Eight is small, 
sturdy—costs but $34.50. 


Ciné-Kodak Eight 


... home movies at less than 10¢ a “shot” 
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Trout Flies—Real and Synthetic 


GREAT many of us trout fisher- 
men have to do our fishing these 
days in public waters only a short 
automobile ride from large cities. 

Our quarry is usually the brown trout, 
suspicious by nature, and made doubly so 
in such waters by constantly matching his 
wariness against the wiles of an unending 
succession of anglers. Such fishing lacks 
much of the charm that we used to 
associate with trout fishing in more 
remote regions. We cannot always get 
“far from the madding crowd.” Never- 
theless, the very sophistication of these 
blasé trout constitutes a challenge to 
the skill of the fisherman. Such trout 
are, of course, no stronger or more 
agile, after they are hooked, than their 
wilderness cousins, but it requires far 
more skill and finesse to induce them 

to take hold. 

Consistent success in fishing of this 
sort depends upon a number of factors. 
One must necessarily have considerable 
knowledge of the habits of the trout. 
He must know where to find them un- 
der greatly varying conditions. He 
must have the equipment and skill for 
delicate casting, and use a certain 
amount of stealth, in order not to alarm 
his quarry. He must know how to vary 
his lures and the manner in which he 
fishes them, according to the particular 
conditions he encounters, in order to 
interest these suspicious fish consistent- 
ly. And to accomplish all this, he must, 
if he is a fly fisherman, have some 
knowledge of the appearance and action 
of the insects he is trying to imitate, 
both in their under-water and winged 
forms. 

It is the purpose of this article to 
describe briefly, from a fly fisherman's 
standpoint, the insects upon which trout 
are most prone to feed in our American 
streams. We'll try to forget the insects 
that are prone to feed upon fishermen. And 
lest you become alarmed, let me assure 
you that this will be anything but a sci- 
entific treatise. I am not an entomologist 
—but just a plain fisherman, wading out 
a bit too far, perhaps. We'll just investi- 
gate these insect critters enough to see 
what they look like and how they behave. 
And then we'll see if our artificial flies 
resemble the real ones, and whether we 
fish them in a way that should seem natu- 
ral to sophisticated trout. 

So let us start out with insects in gen- 
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Illustrations by the author 


eral. In many insect families, the young 
insect, when he hatches from the egg, 
bears no resemblance whatever to papa 
or mama fly; as a caterpillar bears no 
resemblance to a moth, or a caddis worm 
to a caddis fly. In such cases, the young 
insect is known as a larva. After he is 
fully grown he sheds his skin and lives 
for a time in an intermediate quiescent 


Figure 1. Typical form of insect 


form known as a pupa. During this stage 
he changes greatly, so that when he finally 
moults again, he emerges as an adult wing- 
ed insect. 

Not all kinds of insects, however, un- 
dergo this “complete metamorphosis.” 
Some, such as the grasshopper among the 
land insects, and the May-fly and stone-fly 
among the aquatic insects, resemble the 
adult in form from the first, the wings 
developing externally. In this case, the 
young insect is known as a nymph, whether 
he lives on land or in the water ; and there 
is no intermediate or pupal stage, the 


nymph finally moulting and becoming a 
winged adult. 

All this is important to the trout fisher- 
man because trout consume vastly more 
of the aquatic larvae and nymphs than of 
the adult flies. Yet, it is natural that we 
anglers have concerned ourselves chiefly 
with imitating the winged insect, which 
lives above the water where we can see 

him. In this stage he is obvious; his 

appearance and actions are more or less 
familiar to all of us. And as we watch 
him drift along the surface of the 
stream, there comes a swirl and a good- 
ly trout has him. Hurriedly we select 
the artificial fly that, to us, most re 
sembles the late lamented, and try to 
make it behave just as the real insect 

did. And having splendid sport fishing 

with imitations of winged flies, we're 

apt to ignore the under-water forms 

We usually speak of “a hatch of flies” 

as if they had no existence before ap 

pearing in winged form. Perhaps ever 
the scientists were in this same framé 
of mind when they named the May-flies 

E-phemeridae, or brief lived, although 

they now assure us that some of thes 

insects live two or three years | 
nymphs before briefly assuming the 
familiar winged state. 


HE trout’s viewpoint, however, is 

different. At times he ignores our 
most enticing dry flies and shows a de 
cided preference for artificial nymphs, 
fished in a life-like manner. So it is 
well to be able to supplement our suf- 
face fishing by resorting to these lures. 
Since we see little of these under-water 
insect forms, most of us are not evel 
familiar with their appearance, much 
less their actions. It might be well, 
therefore, to go to some little pains t0 
inv estigate them. 

Varied as insects are in appearance, they 
have many characteristic features in com- 
mon, which may be seen in Figure 1, @ 
sketch of a stone-fly nymph. Each is et 

cased in a coat of very thin, jointed armor, 
which serves as his skeleton. This is not 
very elastic, so as the insect grows 

his suit gets too tight, he discards it 
grows one a size larger. His body is ma 
up of a head, a thorax and an ‘abdomen. 
On his head are a pair of antennae, Of 
feelers, and of course the eyes and 

parts. The thorax is divided into three = 
parts and attached to each of these is #9 
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NEWTON FISHING LINES! 


On the show case of practically every reliable 


Fishing Line Dealer throughout the world. 


You will recognize us by the smartness of our 
boxes and labels. 


You will get to like us for the quality you will 
find built into every Newton Line. 


Newton prices are always reasonable and qual- 
ity is always there. 


Ask the man who has used them. 
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>THE MAIN fF 
NEWTON’S 


PRINCESS PAT 


Have you ever used a cuttyhunk line 











that swelled, water-logged, untwisted and 
finally broke? 


Next time try a Princess Pat and avoid 
all this, for the Princess Pat “Sorb- 


Resist” feature guarantees against swelling 








and water-logging, and the Princess Pat 
“Non-kink” feature (guaranteed) makes 
your line at the end of a hard day just as 
it was when you started—full of fighting 
strength and perfection of 

action. 





Ask your dealer! 


Guaranteed dry test of 214 
lbs. per thread—much more 
when wet. 


NEWTON’S 


ACE 


“Smoothest — Smallest — Strongest’? — that’s 
Newton’s Ace, the perfect bait casting line. 


Only the finest, pure Japan silk is skillfully 
braided over a 3 ply center core to give it build 
and ruggedness, needed for balanced action and 
continued service. For no matter how rough or 
tough the test may be, Ace always comes through. 


Newton maintains exacting standards in the 
manufacture of this line. Every single thread, in- 
cluding the inner core, is thoroughly waterproofed 
to make a line that.defies waterlogging. 

Ask your dealer! 





FREE-YEARLY FISHING RECORD 


Keep a record of your catches this sea- 
son with this handy little booklet. To 
get it, just Fill in the coupon below and 
mail it to us. No obligation. 
SIE. saicstrasacaianhcengbiiidentalanentaleds 
NM ncccnseenicsneaneciie nibtneesiintihidientemvinnseiainanitti 


IGA. di dlaniccenicnsinsncesingnotgsilalisindpinnshannesjarbaggtib 


Deaier Lncieities 
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ir of legs. The dictionary defines an 
is as a six-legged arthropod. You've 
doubtless heard some insects called even 
worse names. At any rate, while the other 
arthropods (spiders and crustaceans) may 
be allotted more, standard equipment for 
an insect is only six legs. There are com- 
monly two pairs of wings, developing from 
the two rear sections of the thorax, The 
abdomen is segmented and often terminates 
in two or three tail filaments. Most aquatic 





Figure 2—May-fly nymphs usually found | 
in mud and silt (twice life size). a, Siph- | 
lurus; b, Ephemera 


insects have protective coloration, their 
backs being so colored as to make them | 
inconspicuous in their customary surround- 
ings, while the under parts, which are 
psually in shadow, are paler in color. 

Now, let us consider briefly the various 
families of insects that are of most inter- 
est to the fly fisherman. 


MAY-FLIES (Ephemeridac) 


The May-flies are undoubtedly of great- 
est interest, so we'll devote much of our 
attention to them. They are of great eco- 
nomic value as food for fish, not only in 
our trout streams, but in lakes as well. 
They do not molest human beings and are 
in no way destructive, the nymphs being 
vegetarians and the adults not eating at 
all. They live most of their lives under 
water as nymphs, but are, of course, best 
known to most of us in their very brief 
winged state, when they fly in great 
swarms, rising and descending rhythmi- 
cally above the water in their mating flight, 
which usually takes place about sunset. 
They often alight upon the water and float 

* lightly and trimly, their transparent wings 
clasped together vertically over their 
backs, and their slightly translucent bodies 
curved upward in a very characteristic 
way. Some kinds have two long tail fila- 
ments and other kinds have three. The 
antennae are usually short and inconspicu- 
ous. The rear pair of wings is also small 


a 
b 
Figure 3—Flattened May-fly nymphs of the 
rocky rapids (twice life size). a, Iron; 
b, Heptagenia 


and inconspicuous, and in some of the 
smallest species is lacking altogether. 
Their legs are rather weak and wabbly, 
and in the male insects the front pair is 
disproportionately long and often extend- 
ed out with what Dr. Ann Morgan, in her 
Field Book of Ponds and Streams, very 
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A SMASHING STRIKE—a leap—an unchecked 
plunge—a record fish!—the sportsman’s dream. 
Why risk failure or disappointment? Use the 
rod of champions and bring your trophy home. 


TRUE TEMPER Toledo is the rod of champions 
—to its credit are more record smashing fish 
than to all other rods combined. Nor is this 
something that “just happens.” The TRUE 
TEMPER Toledo with its one-piece tip of solid 
rapier steel, clock spring tempered and ground 
to a taper that gives perfect action, is custom 
built by men who love the sport. Its flashing 
action and its fighting heart of steel admit no 
master. It is a champion with a champion’s 
heart. Use it if you’d have no regrets. Write 
today for descriptive literature. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
Sporting Goods Division Dept. F Geneva, Ohic 
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SNAP? Your 
reel is on — quick 
and easy as fasten- 
ing a glove. 
PULLS It can't 
come loose from 
the exclusive TRUE 
TEMPER Speedlock 
handle. 
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SPEEDLOCK 


FREE 


folding catalog TRUE 
TEMPER Tackle. Print 
name and address 
below and mail today. 
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aptly calls “reception line cordiality.” 

The appearance of these flies in the 
winged state is by no means confined to 
the month of May, as their name would 
suggest. They are most abundant in late 
spring and early summer, but some of 
them occur during all of the warmer 
months. It is when the larger varieties of 
May-flies are in flight that we are most 
apt to find the big trout feeding at the 
surface. 

May-flies differ from other insects in 
that they moult after attaining a winged 
state, their color changing somewhat with 
this moult. In their first winged state they 
are known to scientists as sub-imagos, and 


clinging to racks in rapids; and the Bae- 
tinae, which are built for running and 
clambering, and live mostly in ponds and 
still waters. So while these creatures can- 
not live in foul, polluted water, various 
kinds have adapted themselves to practi- 
cally all locations where the water is clean 
and fresh. 

The Ephemerinae are most abundant in 
lakes and ponds, but occur in streams in 
the larger pools and on muddy banks. This 
group includes the largest and I believe 
also the tiniest of our May-flies (Figure 2). 
When they are hidden in the mud and silt, 
they are quite safe from trout. We often 
see a carp or a sucker, drawing in a great 


Figure 4—Adult May-flies (twice life size). a, Ephemera; b, Baetis; c, Blasturus 


fishermen term them duns. After moulting 
they are called imagos, or spinners; and 
during this stage they procreate, then die. 
Some fishermen believe that trout feed 
more on the duns than on the spinners, 
either because the duns are less lively, or 
because the trout have been pursuing the 
nymphs as they swam up to the surface to 
split open their nymphal skins and emerge 
as duns. Probably most winged trout flies 
are tied to imitate some kind of May-fly, 
for there are a great many species, all 
very similar in form in their winged state, 
but varying greatly in size and coloring. 
Their bodies vary in length from one- 
eighth of an inch to more than an inch. 
Their coloring is delicate, shades of gray, 
green, brown, amber and cream predom- 
inating. May-flies of three different genera 
are shown in Figure 4. 

May-fly nymphs vary more in shape 
than do the adults. All of them are equip- 
ped with a series of gills along each side 
of the abdomen. There are usually three, 
but sometimes only two, tail filaments, 
conspicuous but not so long as in the 
adults. May-flies are classified according 
to the habits and structure of the nymphs. 
There are in general three sub-families, 


a b 





/ 


Figure 5—Running and clambering May- 

fly nymphs living in ponds and still waters 

(almost twice life size). a, Ephemerella; b, 
Blasturus 


each containing a number of genera. First 
there are the Ephemerinae, most of which 
in the nymphal state burrow in the mud 
and silt; there are also the Heptageninae, 
sturdy legged and very much flattened for 


mouthful of mud, then blowing it out like 
a cloud of smoke. I suspect that such fish 
are after these nymphs that burrow in the 
mud. When the nymphs swim up from the 
bottom to assume their winged state, they 
are, of course, very susceptible to attack 
by all sorts of fishes, and are consumed in 
tremendous numbers. And trout doubtless 
eat many that are swept away from their 
snug retreat when floods undermine the 
banks and scour the bottom, for I have 
found them in the stomachs of trout very 
early in the season, before the winged 
forms were in evidence. 

Nymphs of the Heptageninae group, 
which live in rocky rapids, resemble the 
nymphs of stone-flies somewhat. They may 
be distinguished by their abdominal gills, 
and they have but one claw on each foot, 
whereas the stone-fly nymphs have two. 
They hide under the stones, shunning the 
light, and are the most common type of 
May-fly nymph in our rocky, rapid 
streams. Two kinds of nymphs of this 
type are shown in Figure 3. 

Those of the Bactinae group are found 
mostly in still waters, where they crawl 
about actively in the trash and aquatic 
vegetation; though one genus, called 
Chirotenctes, lives in the tumbling rapids. 
Because of their less sheltered habitat, the 
nymphs of this group are more constantly 
available than those of the other groups 
on the menu of their trout neighbors. They 
vary quite a bit in form. Two kinds are 
shown in Figure 5. 

(To be continued) 


MORE CONTEST PRIZE 
WINNERS 


A has already been announced, it was 
our original intention to publish the 
balance of the winners in the fresh-water 
Classes and Divisions of our 1935 Prize 
Fishing Contest in this issue, and the win- 
ners in the salt-water Classes in the May 
issue. However, our new method of com- 
piling the Contest data in the form of a 
chart has enabled us to present a complete 
list of the balance of the winners—in both 
the fresh- and salt-water Classes and Divi- 
sions—in this issue, on page 52. The first 
group of winners, as you know, appeared 
in the March issue. 

Let us glance briefly at just a few of 
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the high-spots in the second group 
winners : 

A perfectly beautiful steelhead won Figy 
Prize in the Western Division of 
Rainbow-Steelhead Class—a 1934- 
from the Big Hole River of Montag 
The rest of the prize winners 
from British Columbia, Oregon and 
ifornia. 

There’s nothing very startling about th 
winners in the Intermediate Division ¢ 


A new world’s-record sailfish—a It 
pounder caught by Judge Louis W. Myer, 
formerly Chief Justice of the State of Culi- 
fornia. It was taken in the Bay of Cape Sm 
Lucas, Lower California, Mexico 


the Large-Mouth Black Bass Class, a lt 
pounder from the Caney Fork River, a: 
Tennessee, being at the head of the list 
A mighty nice bass, of course, but it was 
topped by the first-prize winner in the 
Northern Division, which is not according 
to Hoyle. ‘ 

The winners in the Southern Division of 
this same class did not particularly distin 
guish themselves, either. The top of the 
heap was an 1134-pounder from Big Cross 
Creek, North Carolina, which is certainly 
a dandy for that state. And _ strangely 
enough, the second- and third-prize wit 
ners came from North Carolina, too! 

The Florida Division produced a wow 
of a largemouth—a fish weighing 16 
pounds 5 ounces—from the Withlacoochee 
River. What a bass! 

Now we come to the salt-water Classes. 
I don’t know what's the matter with the 
tuna boys, but only two fish were entered 
in this Class—and lots of tuna were taken 
on the Atlantic Coast last year. A 1% 
pounder, which won the tuna trophy of the 
Beach Haven (New Jersey) Tuna Club, 
came in first. 3 

Only three marlin were entered, a 24/- 
pounder—a record-breaker for Florida 
waters—being No. 1. 

The Striped Bass Class showed rather 
a different set-up in 1935. The first-prize 

(Continued on page 54) 
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*Way back in hoop-skirt days 
this fine bourbon was first 
known at the little Crab Or- 
chard Springs Hotel in Ken- 
tucky. Now it’s the favorite all 
over America with those who 
want their whiskey low-priced 
but extra-good. 












Yan this Old Kentucky goodness 


be matched under $132 a pint? 


All these months you might have been thinking that 
it takes important money to enjoy a really good straight 
whiskey. 

That would be because you haven’t tried Crab Orchard 
lately. Here is true straight bourbon whiskey from Old 
Kentucky. Its quality pedigree reaches back sixty years 
and more. Its price is plenty low enough for anyone to 


afford. 


Now fifteen full months of aging in the wood ripen the 
quality which starts with choice grains and Kentucky 
limestone water, finest in the world for distilling. 

Straight as whiskey can be, Crab Orchard sparkles with 
its own natural brilliance and ruddy color. You'll see the 


bead of its warm tasty 93 proof clinging to the glass. 


Do what a lot of other smart fellows are doing today. 
Try Crab Orchard at its thrifty low price. Then you'll 
know from experience and your own taste whether it can 


be matched this side of $1.50 per pint. 


Eight times as many buyers as compared with last 
year, apparently are finding that it can’t. They know 
they are getting the kind of good whiskey that they like, 
and they’re money ahead, too. 

So why don’t you try Crab Orchard? Get it at bars as 


well as at stores. Accept no substitutes. 


A GOOD GUIDE TO GOOD WHISKEY 


© 1936, The A. M. S. Division of National Distillers Products Corpora- 
tion, Louisville, Kentucky 
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BIG MONEY/ 


ASSEMBLING MEADS NEW 


rtable 


{BOARD BOAT 


TAKES ANY 
OUTBOARD | 


4hp.or less 










a 


Ok-2is strong as agiant 
YetWeighsonly 50 Lbs. ! 


PRICED LOW! ¢._ 
aad PAY AS YOU BUILD 


A Sensation! Build this 50- 
Ib. tough, durable, seawor- 
thy, portable Outboard Ki- & 
Yak in 2 days at home! [7 
Then it's always ready to go 
anywhere by hand or car. B 
Safe, leakproof. More speed 
per horsepower. More miles 
per gallon! 

Mead’s perfected aluminum- 
ribbed. Cut-to-Fit Construc- 
tion Kit guarantees success- 
ful assembly, easily, quickly 
—and profitably (if 

build to sell to others! 





















you wish you can P 
an | Runar RUSH dime 
a ‘oupon below, 

aS wo, for 























THE “CK-2” 
PADDLE BOATis 
Quickly Converted inte 
Speedy Sailboat! 
Assemble Mead’s 
“CK’" Sportsman’s 
Ki-Yak (paddle and 
sailboat) in % LESS 
time with new con- 


» FISHING 
tor CAMPING 
HUNTING 
SAILING 











struction principle. 

“Home Assembly” $600 

saves you nearly ; 
HALF factory-built PADDLE | 
—— —— GIVEN | 
a bat development i i 

in years! Weighs a ae a 

only 30 Ibs. Portable a - 





by hand or car! 
Thousands in use! 
RUSH dime (cover- 
ing handling, post- 
age) and Coupen 
for giant new Col- 
ored Circular, Low 
Introductory Prices. 
$6.00 Gift Paddle 
Offer. Hurry! 


. fa EAD GLIDERS 
becca, > 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 


¢ Tam enclosing 10¢ postage. handling charge. Please 
‘ Catalog. Low Introductory Prices and $6 
Please Print Plainty) 


rush me you ew 
Gift Paddie Offer. 








NAME, 20.0 cccccc seer c csc ceeeneeeeeenneeseesseeeesene 


STREET & NO. 


cITy.. 


MEAD GLIDERS 
EeMrCuiag DEPT. F-4 [eile leek iSe, 






















(Continued from page 50) 

winner, characteristically enough, comes 
from Rhode Island, but Massachusetts gets 
more than a “look in,” with both Nos. 2 
and 3 in the list. And California, which 
has been out of the running almost en- 
tirely in recent years, produces the fourth-, 
fifth- and junior-prize winners. Perhaps 
the Pacific stripers are coming back, now 
that they are protected from commercial 
exploitation. Let’s hope so, at any rate! 

The winners in the Channel Bass Class 
produced a big surprise, too. In the past, 
North Carolina has produced practically 
all the big fellows. In 1935, that state is 
at the bottom of the heap, and a New 
Jersey fish—a 6334-pounder—is No. 1. 
Delaware and Maryland took second, 
third and fourth honors. 

We have already told you in these col- 
umns what a wonderful year 1935 was for 
bluefish. This is reflected in the winners 
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of that Class, a 13%4-pounder from Chesa. 
peake Bay taking first prize—the largest 
bluefish entered in our Contest in a great 
many years. All of the prize winners were 
considerably above average. 

Despite the fact that 1935 was a poor 
weakfish year, a few very fine fish were 
entered. A 16-pounder from Fire Island 
Inlet, Long Island, was top. One of the 
winners came from Florida and another 
from Texas. These are both undoubtedly 
the so-called sea trout or southern sque- 
teague—and not the true weakfish. How. 
ever, the two species are so Closely re. 
lated, that our Judges accepted them. 

That completes the list of prize winners 
for 1935. Our 26th Annual Prize Fishing 
Contest will begin on April Ist. A lot of 
important changes have been made in this 
year’s Contest. Read about these below 
and then study the rules and conditions 
carefully, on pages 60 and 62. 


THE NEW 1936 CONTEST 


Begins 


N pages 60 and 62 you'll find the 

rules and conditions of the 26th An- 
nual Frecp & StreEAM Prize Fishing Con- 
test, which begins on April Ist. We ask 
you to please study these carefully, be- 
cause a number of important changes have 
been made. Here aré a few of them: 

A new rule has been added to the effect 
that a single contestant can take only one 
prize in each Class or Division. This will 
elinffiate what some of our contestants 
have looked upon as more or less of a 
racket. For example, a couple of years ago, 
one contestant walked away with the three 
top prizes in each of two Classes. He knew 
where the fish were and had the time to 
go after them, but this is hardly giving a 
fair break to the fellow who is not fortu- 
nate enough to be similarly placed. This 
new ruling means, then, that if you enter 
several fish in a single Class or Division, 
only the largest one will be eligible for 
a prize. It should not mean, however, that 
you must procrastinate from one end of 
the season to the other, hoping that you'll 
catch a bigger one than you have already 
caught. To do that, means that you'll prob- 
ably be “skunked” entirely. For example, 
enter the first big bass you catch. Then, if 
you catch a larger one, enter it, too—and 
so on, as long as you can keep topping your 
own record. It’s certainly a better plan to 
enter six fish and win one prize than not 
to enter any fish and win a “goose egg.” 


Anglerettes are making history in Bermu- 
da. Mrs. Wm. B. Holler with a 45-pound 
Allison tuna—the first ever taken there 





April 1 


You don’t need Prof. Einstein to figure 


that one out for you. 


Another change is that we have elimi. - 
nated the Intermediate Division of the” 


Large-Mouth Black Bass Class—or rather” 
we have combined it with the Norther 
Division. Why? Well, you'll be surprised, 
The idea in having these two Divisions 
was, of course, to give the Northerners 


fair break—so they wouldn’t have to com” 


é i 


—And here is Mrs. Stanley W. Smith with 
her 66-pound white marlin—also the first 
of its kind from Bermuda 


pete with the supposedly larger bass swim- 
ming around in the states listed in the 
Intermediate Division. Actually, for the 
past four years, the prize-winning northern 
fish have averaged a few ounces heavier 
than those in the Intermediate Division 
Result? We now have three Divisions, i 
stead of four, in the Large-Mouth B 
Bass Class—Northern, Southern and Flor 
ida. For full details, see page 62. 
Another thing we did was to eliminate 
both the Tuna and Marlin Classes. Sinee 
these were inaugurated two years ago, the 
interest shown in them has been very dis- 
appointing—more prizes than entries, as 4 
matter of fact. Last year was the biggest 
marlin year, by far, in local waters, 
somebody could have had a couple prizes 
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BENDIX 


_,. the new power in the 
outboard motor field 


Eclipse Air-Cooled 
Outboard Motor 


All-aluminum alloy, except connecting 
tod, crankshaft, and gears @ Corrosion 
and rust practically eliminated ¢ Propel- 
lee shaft thrust bearing—offered by no 
other moderate priced motor @ Fully en- 
closed—burn-proof, “fool-proof”, spray- 
proof, short-proof @ Air-cooled—high- 
ey air blast—no pump to cause trou- 
ble and worry. No clogging up in muddy 
waters. No spempeting—t exhaust fumes 


blown astern, clear of the boat e New ty 
+ ool 


no power loss on boat @ Genuine Stro 


starting... simple... no “loading up” at low speeds @ Full rub 
engine mounting ® Standard Delco-Remy ignition parts—uni- 
versal replacement a Starting drycell ignition ® Displacement: 

ore 2 1/16-in.; stroke 1%-in. ¢ Runs 
smoothly at 450 R.P.M. @ Runs 2 hours on one filling of tank. 


5.0115 cubic inches; 

































UTBOARD motor history takes a 
new start this year! Modern engi- 
neering steps in... Bendix engineer- 
ing . . . respected wherever cars are 
driven, wherever airplanes fly! 

The result is the first big outboard news 
in years — sensational — revolutionary! 

Two new Eclipse outboard motors! 
Streamlined! Fully enclosed! Lighter! 
Simpler! More efficient! Smoother! 
Easier to start and operate! Safer! Quiet- 
er! More economical! Better looking! 

And Low Priced! 

Sales and service representation is 
being established on every waterway in 
the land as swiftly as adequate arrange- 
ments can be made. Send coupon now! 
BENDIX MARINE PRODUCTS COMPANY 

(Subsidiary of Bendix Aviation Corporation) 
441 Bendix Drive, South Bend, Indiana 


The lightest outboard motors im 
history! 


* 
underwater exhaust— 
@ carburetor... easy 

f 


metically 


fuelto 
to start @ 


trol (“High”, “Low” Bed. 
7 hours on 1 charging, on “High”—12 
to 14 hours on “Low”—on fully charged 100 ampere hour bat- 
tery ¢ Uses 2 batteries when desired, for double speeds or double 
range © Water-cooled—never overheats ® No gears or drive shaft 
to add weight and to wear ® Pushes a skiff at er than rowing 
speed @ Perfect for the fisherman—“low” speed mits “just- 
right” shore casting ® Serviced (re-greased and packed every sea- 
son or so) by any automobile service station in a few minutes. 
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Eclipse Electric 


Outboard Motor 


Total motor weight 18 Ibs. ® Fully, her- 


e Entire driving unit sub- 


merged ® No sound whatever @ Two 

speeds forward @ Full Reverse (360-de- 
ree steering) © “Four-Wheel-Brake 

a ping ® Rubber-cushioned tiller ¢ No 


, or spill, or smell ¢ No engine 
imple 3-position switch con- 
Low” and “Off”) ¢ Runs 











O Hardware Dealer 
0 Marine Supply Dealer 





check the nature of your prese: 
CO Outboard Motor Dealer (Make now handled..........++» ebeeeece ) 


BENDIX MARINE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
441 Bendix Drive, South Bend, Indiana 


Please send full details regarding ECLIPSE Outboard 0 Air-cooled 
Motors—also advise where I can purchase them. 0 Electric 


Street Address.....0+++ coccedccescesonoane PPTTTTTTTITTIT TTT TTT 


Eclipse Outboard Motors, please 
ry Be: many below). 


0 Boat Builder 
C2 Resort Owner 












@ Why burden yourself with heavy ordinary 
boots? Try whipping your favorite stream in 
a pair of Goodrich Litentufs—and see what a 
difference they make in comfort! 


Here are boots really made with a sports- 
man’s needs in mind. Featherlight—shaped 
to foot and ankle—yet so tough they actually 
outlast the heaviest boots you’ve ever worn. 


You can walk all day in a pair of these 
Goodrich Litentuf boots as comfortably as 
in a pair of shoes. Their lighter, tougher 


rubber “gives” easily at the slightest move- | 
ment. This means not only greater ease, but | 


less fatigue at the end of the day. Ask your 
own dealer to show you a pair of Goodrich 
Litentufs, or write for illustrated folder. 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Footwear Division, 
Watertown, Mass. 


Goodrich 


Litentuf 


ANOTHER B. F, GOODRICH PRODUCT 


Litentuf Sporting Boot 


that went begging—but it’s too late now. 

And here’s a break for the muskalonge 
fishermen. We have moved that Class to 
the higher prize group. In other words, the 
first-prize winner in this Class will hence- 
forth receive a merchandise prize of $75, 
instead of $50, as heretofore—other prizes 
in proportion, 

We should like to have seen more en- 
tries from the Juniors last year, but as an 
added inducement in 1936 we are offering 
them 13 prizes instead of the 10 prizes 
| awarded in 1935. 

We have raised the ante on several of 
the prizes to compensate for the Classes 
| which we have eliminated and an addi- 

tional set of prizes has been included in 





| the second group of 7 Classes—six prizes 
}in all. 

| There have been other minor changes, 
E but we will let you dig these out for 


yourselves by studying the complete rules 
and conditions. And that reminds me— 
you're going to get spanked, now—but no 
foolin’—won't all of you please read these 
rules and conditions carefully, if not now, 
| before you send in your affidavit? Last 


| 
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notary because you were a thousand mile 
from nowhere. But when it comes to the 
“sore-toe” variety of excuses—they’re not 
going to get by any more. ‘ 

Now that we have that off our chests 
we offer you, this year, 109 prizes totalling 
exactly $3000.00. A chance for everyone 
who expects to wet his line anywhere jp 
the United States or Canada between April 
1, 1936 and January 1, 1937. Fair enough? 
Go to it, now—and let’s see what you 
can do, 


WATCH THOSE WADERS 
By A. P. Peck 
HEN a stream fisherman buys g” 
pair of waders, whether they fg” 
rubber or rubberized fabric, he makes aq” 
investment which, according to the care 
he takes of them, can bring him many years 
of satisfaction, or complete disgust within” 
a single season. Nothing can be more dj 
couraging to the pursuit of piscator 
pleasures than a trickle of cold water down” 
the leg—unless it be two trickles, 
If, then, you have waders and would 


# 


Most states have more than enough laws to take care of their fish and game. If the 
were properly enforced, such shameful conditions as shown in this picture sent us 


| Harold F. Bloomer of New Paltz, New York, could not occur. Thousands of fine g 


year our Prize Fishing Contest Editor al- 
most gave up in despair. In some cases 
he had to return an affidavit three or even 
four times before the contestant had it 
filled out correctly. There’s really no ex- 
cuse for that, except neglect to read rules 
that can be understood by anyone. One 
fellow admitted he never got by Rule I. 
Another said—several, in fact—that he 
thought he had until January Ist to enter 
| his fish. Dozens pleaded that they didn't 
| know we had a Contest—and yet the com- 
| plete rules and conditions were published 
| in every issue from April through Septem- 
ber! As a matter of fact, we’re going to 








A Service to Our Readers 
pis department is the angler’s own for 

the discussion of everything concern- 
ing fresh and salt water fish and fishing. 
New methods and kinks valuable to other 
fishermen are welcomed for publication. 


Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











clamp the screws down harder this year 
and not accept a lot of the lame excuses 
we did last year. Our rules state specific- 
ally that a fish must be entered within one 
month after it is caught, unless unusual 
circumstances prevent. We are always 
ready to listen to any legitimate excuse— 
such as serious illness, inability to reach a 





fish are killed annually in this country by the illegal pollution of streams 


- 
Ps 
your money’s worth from them in weae 
and satisfaction, you will do well to pay 
heed to some of the following precautionsy, 
Waders may be generally classified 
two groups: stocking foot and boot foohy 
If yours are of the stocking-foot type, De" 
sure to wear at least one pair of si 
socks over the waders and under the 
ing shoes. These socks should be washed 
carefully after each use in order to re a 
any grit that may have accumulated, B> 
this is not done, the grit will chafe the 
feet of the waders with disastrous results 
You have nothing of this sort to wory 
about with the boot-foot type, but you a” 
have to look to your own safety. The 
bottoms of these waders are notoriously 
slippery and, unless you do something te 
overcome this tendency, you may 
yourself taking an unexpected and unwe- 
come bath in the stream. There are several a 
sorts of devices available that will insurea™ 
firm grip for your feet, including spike= 
and chain types, almost any of which afe™ 
well worth having. a 
Carrying the waders from home to they 


= 


stream is somewhat of a problem. If they™ 


are just tossed in the back of the ot 
will inevitably be more or less da 2 


~ 


Get yourself, or make, a small duffel bag 
with a draw-string top in which to put the 
waders, and carry them in it, either wet 
or dry. The short time that they are in they 
bag when wet will not harm them, but do 
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miles 
to the 
re not 


hests, 


ten Dependalte 
a | SOUTH BEND | SOUTH BEND 


“af SPLIT BAMBOO RODS 
for Every Kind of Fishing 


Bait Casting... Fly Casting 
Salt Water Fishing 


No. 1250—South Bend Level 
Winding Anti- Back -Lash 
No. 18—Bait casting. Casting Reel — $16.50 
Brown finish. Agate 2 
uides and tip top. ger 
hread lock reel seat. ie é 
. _— 


5 to 6 ft. Aluminum A 
Wt A 
i ee 
te \ 


case. $15.00. 
NO. 8 — Bait casting. 
Duo-Tone finish. 
Stainless steel guides 

and tip top. 4 to 6 ft. 

- 1 meet 

No, 78—Surf Casting Se 
Rod. — rool 

seat. Brown finish. Pa -1-10) - ee | al 
et. cuides. No. 550B—South Bend Level 


$12.00. Ns Beate bbateme -atatee st-(el aw er-Tat 
Casting Reel — $6.50 





No. 44— Salt water 
trolling rod. 6 ft., 9 in. 
Thread lock ree! seat. 
Stainless steel guides. 


Brown color. $21.00. 


No. 336— Fly rod. 
Dry fly action. Duo- 
tone finish. Garnix 
stripping quide— 
others steel. 8!4 ft.— 

ft. Aluminum case, 


$15.00. 


No. 30— Fly rod. 

Agate stripping guide. 
ns 

steel. Locking ree en . 
seat. 8 to O14 ft. No. 350A Jaw =t-pate@ OT-07 91 
Trout, Dry Fly or Bass \'s'Btate Obata. Cataten =f- (ol am OFT a1 
action. Aluminum . ; re 
rented i Casting Reel — $3.50 


No, 47—Fly rod. Duo- 
tone finish, Bass or 
steelhead action. Lock- 
ing reel seat. 8)4 to 


944 ft. $10.00. 


FREE! 


100 PAGE & 
OO a 
ed -! 
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features by Courtney 
Ryley Cooper, Ozark 
Ripley, etc. Shows fish 
in life colors. Fly and 
Bait casting lessons, 
New 1936 tackle items. 
Use Coupon! 


No. 1130A—OREN-O-MATIC 
| SEVE- balot-To MD 200 ame acole MD 0-7-9 BE 
sizes priced at $7.00—$7.50 
® 

Other South Bend Casting 


Reels—$2.50 to $16.50. Level! 


— $8.5 


a Wi bb ate bb ale Mt. bab ste si-lel 29 OT a 





MAIL THIS COUPON! 


South Bend Bait Co. 
2286 High St., 
South Bend, Ind. 


Please send your 100-page 
book on Fishing— free — postpaid. 


Name 
Address 


co ACK-ORENO Finest Silk EXCEL-ORENO Finest Fly SEA-ORENO Cuttyhunk City 
vasting Line. 50 yds. $1.70. Casting Line. Size D: $2.5 Line. 50 yds. 12 thread $.7( 





State 


































NEVER SUCH A ROD 


In all our experience we have never 
offered a better rod than our “Yel- 
lowstone Special” at anywhere near 
the price. Nor has anyone. We have 
sold thousands. To a beginner who 
does not want an expensive outfit, 
to a man who would like an ‘“‘emer- 
gency” or “guest”’ rod, the “Yellow- 
stone” is the ideal rod. Made of se- 
lected split bamboo, snake guides, 
German silver ferrules, solid metal 
reel seat and solid cork handle. 


Yellowstone Special Fly Rod; 8, 814 and 
Qfeet .. es eceserececcve es GIO 





MAKE YOUR OWN FLIES 


As fascinating as fishing itself! A com- 
plete professional fly-tying kit. Contains 
all necessary tools and materials for wet 
and dry flies. Packed in metal box. Fly 
Tying Me eccecccvees ~-- @15 
Instruction Book, “‘How To Tie Trout 
Flies” 





IT'S A SWEET-SINGING REEL 


A beautiful dull platinum finished reel! 
You will enjoy the feel, balance and 
smooth action of this reel. Designed by 
an expert angler—made by craftsmen. 
Monogram Fly Reel, 34%" dia... . 89 


Mail orders promptly and carefully filled 


ABERCROMBIE 
& Fitcu Co. 


The Greatest Sporting Goods Store in the World 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO STORE: 
Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 So. Wabash Avenue 
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not forget to take them out and dry them 
when you arrive home. This drying busi- 
ness is somewhat of a problem. The great- 
est harm to waders is done by permitting 
the interior, damp from perspiration, to 
remain that way for days at a time, and 
they will remain so unless they are turned 
inside out. One way to solve this problem, 
and at the same time solve the problem of 
storing the waders at all times, is to make 
a hanging rack similar to the one shown 
in the photograph. This consists merely of 


A simple hanging rack for your waders 


two old wire coat-hangers and a quarter- 
inch bar of iron bent to the general form 
of a U. The hangers are bent to the shape 
shown, twisted firmly around the iron rod, 
and four hooks shaped to accommodate 
four of the suspender buttons. With one 
of these racks you can turn the waders 
inside out and hang them up to dry. Then, 
the next day, turn them right side out, 
hang them up again, and forget them until 
the next time you want to use them. 

The hooks of this rack permit you to 
leave the suspenders buttoned to the wad- 
ers at all times, yet they are not in the way. 
Just find a convenient out-of-the-way place 
for hanging, hold the waders up, slip the 
buttons over the hooks, and there you—or, 
rather, the waders—are. The place selected 
for hanging the waders should be cool and 
dry, away from radiators and hot-air 
registers, of course. Here they will be quite 
content during the fishing season as well 
as between times. 


HEN waders are in use, you should 

examine them regularly for worn or 
chafed spots. As soon as such a spot is 
found, cement a patch over it to prevent 
future complications. It is well, even with 
a new pair of waders, to cement a strip of 
patching material on those parts of the 
knees which rub together when walking. 
This will insure—especially if you are in- 
clined to be knock-kneed—against trouble. 
Four wide elastic bands—cut from an auto- 
mobile inner tube, or sewed from strips of 
elastic—will be found of value in prevent- 
ing chafing, not only at the knees but 
above and below. These are worn one 


| above and one below each knee. When 


putting the bands on, fold the waders 
smoothly around the leg for the sake of 
comfort. 

It is generally said that it is impossible 
to patch waders when wet. If, however, 
you should be unfortunate enough to find 
yourself on the stream with waders that 
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leak, or if you should meet disaster on 

barbed-wire fence, try patching an ’ 
Your tackle kit should always include , 
few square inches of patching materia] 

a tube of cement. When the leak ig qx 
covered and located, take the waders of 
dry the punctured area as much as possibj, 
with a handkerchief, apply the cement and 
sit back and smoke your pipe for five ma. 
utes or so. Then apply another coat of 
cement, let it dry a little, and press the 
patch firmly in place. Ten to one, it wij 
hold at least for the rest of the day, 

at your leisure, you can put on a permanent 
patch. 

If you take care of your waders, they 
will take care of you. One pair that I have 
—not of the highest quality—is four ge. 
sons old and ready for a fifth. They haye 
no less than fifteen patches at varioys 
points on their anatomy, yet they go mer. 
rily along, keeping me adequately sepa- 
rated from the surrounding water. Wha 
more can mere mortal fisherman ask? 


A FRIEND OF MINE SAYS— 
By Bill Baxter 


He has often suffered from cold, damp 
feet while wading during the early spring. 
Recently, he found that natural dampness 
could be largely overcome by wearing 
cotton socks outside of wool ones. It seems 
the cotton socks, because of capillary a- 
traction, draw the moisture through the 
woolen socks and hold it, keeping the feet 
dry and warm. Of course, this does not 
work with boots or waders that leak. 

ow 


Some of the states are now giving a 
great deal of thought to the possibilities of 
whether or not the different streams fur- 
nish enough food to support the fish that 
the state puts into these streams, and which 
the license holder pays for. 

ow 

He has taken up fly tying this winter 
and was proudly displaying some of his 
recent creations in this field. In his search 
for necessary materials, he has not only 
robbed his neighbor’s game cock of hackles 
and his son’s pet squirrel of part of its tail, 
but has also snipped the polar-bear rug in 
the parlor, has taken hair from the ears 
of his daughter’s pet rabbit and his wife's 
seal coat, and nearly fell into the arms oi 
the law when he visited the local zoo in 
search of enough bucktail to finish upa 
dozen streamers. 

ow 


Constant soaking of silkworm gut in 
water robs the gut of much of its strength. 
It is much better to use a leader-soak solu- 
tion made as follows: One grain of thymol 
to one ounce of glycerine. This will not 
harm the gut at all and it is not necessaty 
to, at the end of each day, dry all the 
leaders that have been dampened in water. 

ow 


A purist is one who does not carry both 
minnows and grasshoppers in the same 
coat pocket. 

ow 


It would be fine for most of the eastern 
states to follow the lead of New Jersey 
in opening the season on April 15, closing 
it on July 15 and then opening it again for 
the»month of September. Usually good 
conditions prevail for fly fishing m 
tember. Another reason is that the states 
could spread their stream stocking over 4 
longer period. 

ee) 


He is sold on the idea of using, undef 
favorable conditions of course, an ol -style 
wet-fly rod of considerable length 
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action. He claims that, with a 
and long leader, he ~~ mae a 
iv with more accuracy, delicacy, 

erage and much less effort than 
with the “standard” dry-fly outfit. 

ow 
Men are much like fish and usually can 
avoid trouble by keeping their mouths shut. 
ow 
Taking trout or salmon lines off the reels 
and hanging them, through the winter, in 

3 loose loop, where some air can circulate 

through the loops, will prevent them from 


becoming tacky. 


“weepy” 
light line 


Night walkers can be picked up from the 
lawn at night with considerably less diffi- 
culty if the lens of the flashlight is first 
covered over with a piece of red cello- 
phane. He claims that the resulting red 
glow seems not to disturb the amorous 


ones at all. 


RAISE YOUR OWN WORMS 


OR several years I have enjoyed rais- 
ing worms as a hobby and many of my 
friends have come to me for worms to take 
on their fishing trips. on 

Here’s how to go about it: In the spring 
of the year, when thawing is over, test | 
several fists full of dirt by rubbing with 
the fingers. If the dirt crumbles, you are 
ready to dig for worms. However, if the 
soil is adhesive or squeezes through the 
fingers, digging must be postponed until 
the soil is in proper condition. 

Some people make the mistake of think- 
ing that heavy rains bring the worms to 
the surface. Therefore, they wait for such 
times to dig for worms and then wonder 
at their disappointment. Heavy rains are 
helpful only in the spring of the year, for, 
as the hot weather progresses, the worms 
plough their way more deeply into the 
ground. 

Now, after the worms are dug, get some 
old wash tubs—but make sure the bottoms 
are in good condition. Next, take a cupful 
of sugar and a cupful of yellow corn meal. 
Mix these thoroughly with a wash-tubful 
of black dirt. Place the worms in the tub 
and cover the surface with coffee grounds. 
Then cover the tub over with a wet gunny 
sack. This keeps the moisture in. Never 
allow the soil to become too wet or too 
dry, because worms breathe through their 
skin and cannot exist when exposed to 
either extreme dryness or dampness. 

From time to time, examine the soil to 
see that the worms have the proper amount 
of food and moisture. The former can be 
determined by the scattered dots of yellow 
corn meal. When the corn meal begins to 
diminish, it is time to add more sugar and 
corn meal. To secure the proper amount of 
moisture, wet the gunny sack each morn- 
ing, wring slightly and replace over the 
tub. This acts as a humidor and keeps the | 
worms lively and healthy. 

If you want to ship or carry some of 
your worms for considerable distances, 
here is how it can be done: 

Use one-pound coffee cans with lids. 
Perforate a ring of holes in the lid. One- 
quarter inch below the top of the can per- 
forate another ring of holes. From your 
nearest drug store get a supply of pow- 
dered phosphorous. Also, from a nearby 
pond or lake, secure a supply of the moss 
that lies along the bottom, as this type of 
moss holds moisture. All you have to do 
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now is first mix one teaspoonful of phos- 
Phorous with enough black dirt to reach 
the quarter-inch mark on the can; then 
add the worms, cover with moss and clamp 
the lid tightly. In this manner, worms may 
travel great distances and remain fat and 
Contented. —ALvIN I, FerMAN 
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TRUE-TO-NAT URE 
FLY ROD LURES! 


Fly-rod specialties that 
not only in their true 
and swimming movemen 
ties to get larger Bass, 
of pan fish! 


4 
ment. Lifts easier than wet bass fly. 






BOO 
No. F-400 
Series 
Combined hair 


proofed. 
Floats all the 
time. Tied on 
No. 1 Model 
perfect hook, 
Price Si 


F-50 Series 
True-to-nature in looks 

d actions! Very light. 
Squirrel-tail claws, fea- 
ther legs and tail. No. 
1/0 O'Shaughnessy hook. 
Floats. Price 7Sc. 


Bags 


“POP-IT” LURE 
Cotk body. No. 1 Hollow 
Point hook. Bucktail and 
Mallard feathers. T 
ing of rod creates fuss on 
surface—goes pop-pop. 

Price 7 


FLYROD MOUSE 
No. F-220 Series 


Bass and trout go for it. 
Looks and acts like live. 


S-30 Series 
Price 85c 


Weight 5% oz. 




























you Take a Date? 


ET a Creek Chub “CHAMP”—the new all- 
metal Pikie! Fish with it consistently, cast- 
ing in deep water—and up along the break 
where the bottom runs from shallow to deep— 
keeping just outside the weeds and lily pads! 
Then we dare you to compare the number of 
Big Bass, Pike, Muskie, Lake Trout, etc., you 
get on the “CHAMP” with the number you’ve 
ever taken on any other lure! 


It won’t be “just luck” either—because the 
“CHAMP” looks, acts, wiggles, dives and 
swims just like the Famous Pikie Minnow! 
And what’s more, it’s indestructible—with non- 
fouling hooks that can’t pull out! No matter 
how big they come or how hard they fight, the 
“CHAMP” gets and lands ’em! Does not re- 
volve or twist the line. Made in six colora- 
tions! 












3% in. 






INDESTRUCTIBLE 


---HOOKS CAN’T 
PULL OUT! 













are out-of-the-ordinary— 
nature size, shape, looks 
—but also in their abili- 
rout as well as all kinds 





THE “WEE-DEE” 


The “BULL-PUP” 
No. F-900 Series 


Weighs 1/4002. Length 1 inch. 
All metal. Flutters as it sinks. 


No. 4800 Series 
Price $1.00 
Length 2'2 in. 
Weight 5¢ oz. 


Has notural swimming move- 
Sc. 






“BUG-A- 

MOTH” 

No. F-500 

Series 

Prominent wings. 
Hair and che- 
nille body, chem- 
ieally water- 


proofed. Floats To get those Big Fish—back in the weeds—use Creek 
at all times. Ties Chub’s New ““WEE-DEE’’—it's absolutely weedless and 
On inet hook. Price SOc. an unusual fish getter—because all three of its strong, 


single hooks are wide open to each strike! Slow, short 
jerks make it kick up quite a fuss on the surface—and 
tempts ‘em all to strike. 


FAMOUS PIKIE MINNOW 





Looks and 

acts like live 

swimming 

. Rubber legs guard 

rom weeds, and kick 

real_ fish 
e 75c. 


=<. 









No. 700 


Weight % oz. Price $1.00 


Length 4% in. 


You know you're really going fishing when you take a 
Pikie or two along! It’s the greatest all-around lure 
made—for salt- and fresh-water game fish! Represents a 
natural Pike Minnow in size, shape, color and natural 
swimming movement! Holds world’s records for Muskel- 
lunge and Wall-Eyed Pike! A natural killer of large- 
and small-mouth black bass, Great Northern Pike, and 
most every kind of salt-water game fish! 


FREE CATALOG! 


Get these big fish getters from your 
dealer or direct! Our new full-color 
catalog sent FREE upon request. 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 
cast: Reversible hooks, 6 134 So. Randolph Street Garrett, Ind.: 


eGSc. Manufactured in Canada by Allcock, Laight & Westwood 
Lid. Toronto, Ont. for the Creek Chub Bait Company 





MINNOW 


INJURED 
No. F-90 Series 


Looks, acts and swims like 
small injured minnow. Very 
light. / 
No, 2 O'Shaughnessy 
low point hook. Silver flash 
finish. Price 6Sc. 


BUG WIGGLER 


No. 1000 Series 


A wiggling. scrambling bug, 
tery ent Practically in- 





CREEK CHUB BAITS 


CATCH MORE 


ISH 









Contest is limited to fish 

taken with rod, reel and line, 
and with specified lure for certain 
classes and divisions. 

The Contest is open to every- 

body — subscribers, non-sub- 
scribers; men, women and chil- 
dren. Contest opens on April Ist, 
1936. The closing dates are speci- 
fied under the Classes and Divisions. 


3 Fish must be caught in the 
" _ legal open season, in the 
United States or Canada. 


4 No fish caught from a State, 
club or private hatchery is 
eligible for entry. 


5 The affidavit blank printed 

below, or an exact copy, must 
be used when entering a fish. It 
must be signed by the person 
catching the fish, and by two wit- 
nesses who examined the fish and 
verified its weight and measure- 
ments. The affidavit is to be sworn 
to by the contestant before a No- 
tary Public and his seal must be 


affixed. In case any contestant catches a fish when accompanied 
by a single guide, the affidavit can be sworn to upon coming out 

of the woods, the guide being the sole witness. Such an entry 12 
will be duly considered by the judges. 

6 The length, girth and weight of entered fish must be in- 


cluded in the affidavit, together with the make and type of 
tackle and lure used. Unless both length and girth are specified, 


the entry will be disqualified. 


__ a tape measure, the length taken from end of lower jaw 
with the mouth closed to tip of tail, and the greatest girth of 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


(Prizes and classes on page 62) 


Field & Stream—A pril, 19% 
Twenty-sixth Annual Field & Stream 


rize Fishing Contest 


To Encourage Better Sportsmanship in Angling, $3,000.00 
in Prizes are being awarded for Largest Fishes 





fish taken. (See affidavit below) 


8 All affidavits must be sent : 

the Editor of Prize Fishing 
Contest, Frecp & Stream, 3 
Madison Ave., New York, Afi. 
davits must be in this office withiy 
one month from the date the fish 
was caught, unless prevented by 
unusual circumstances, when th 
judges will consider such delayed 
affidavits. 


9 In the Wall-Eyed Pike Chas 

an outline of the fish must le 
sent with the affidavit. This dray- 
ing is to be made by placing th 
fish on thin paper and an outline 
drawn with pencil, while the fins 
of the fish are held erect. 


1 In event of two or more fish 
weighing and measuring ex- 
actly the same, prizes identical in 
character with those offered wil 
be given to each of those so tying 


1 1 No contestant can take more 
than one prize in each Clas 


or Division. Only his heaviest fish will be considered. 


Winner of any prize must send in a statement telling 
HOW, WHERE and WHEN fish was caught. A fairly 


complete story is desirable, as most of these accounts are pub- 


lished each month under the heading of “Record Fish.” The 
best stories, accompanied by a good photograph showing the 
prize fish, are the ones selected. It is therefore advisable t 


furnish as many details as possible. 
7 Fish must be weighed on tested scales and measured with 3 Prizes in each class to be outdoor equipment s- 


lected by the winner from merchandise advertised 
in FIELD & STREAM during 1936. 


WHEN POSSIBLE SEND A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE FISH YOU ARE ENTERING 


“ROBERT H. (BOB) DAVIS, The New York Sun, N. Y. 


Famous author, editor and sportsman. 


EUGENE V. CONNETT, 3rd, noted fly fisherman and 


author on angling. 


KENNETH F. LOCKWOOD, 
H. L. BETTEN, author and authority on Pacific trout. 


editor, author and angler. 


JUDGES 


VAN CAMPEN HEILNER, Field Representative, Ameti- 


can Museum of Natural History. Author and angler. 


CHARLES O. HAYFORD, Superintendent New Jersey 


State Hatchery, Hackettstown. 


WILLIAM E. HASKELL, Jr., Assistant to the President, 


The New York Herald Tribune. 





Where caught 


Line 


Caught by (Signed).. 
Street 
Sworn to before me this 





EDITOR OF PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 
FreLp & STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Lure or Bait 


day of........ 


ABOVE TO BE TYPEWRITTEN OR CLEARLY LETTERED. 


City 


Weight 
a ETC OD er OTR ee Rod used 


(AFFIDAVIT) 


I hereby swear that the following statements are the truth: 
Kind of Fish... soniecigins 


Length 


Give manufacturers’ names of tackle and full specifications. 


..Notary’s Signature 


2 


Girth 


Fish witnessed and weight and measurements verified by: (Signatures and addresses) 





—LENGTH- FROM TIP OF Lowe Jaw Te TIP OF TAL 


(SEAL) 








x 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
ONLY ONE LAKE TROUT 


se settle the following question 
for us? Is t so-called “lake trout” in Moose- 
head Lake, Maine, Lake George, N. , Seneca 
a N. ¥., and Timagami Lake, Ontario, the 
L Oh and if so, what is the species? 

“if not, what are the species in the different 
lakes. and do they belong to the trout or salmon 


family? A. J. Wuirtsey. 


Will_ you weg 
e 


i ll ichthyologists are agreed that 
Ry cae species of lake trout, though it 
has a number of different names in various parts 
of the country. The scientific name of the fish 
is Cristivomer namaycush. Due to the many 
diferent types of environment in which it is 
found, it necessarily presents a great variety o 
appearances. Those coming from very deep wa- 
ters, for example, such as in the Great Lakes, 
are extremely dark in color. Those from smaller 
snd comparatively shallow lakes are fairly light 
in color. They also vary greatly in shape. 

In the Great Lakes region it 1s known as the 
Mackinaw trout, and in many parts of _¢ anada 
as the gray trout. In northern New England, 
except Maine, it is often referred to as the 
lunge. In other parts of the country it is called 
salmon-trout, but so far as I know, they are all 
one and the same fish. 

Recent investigation has placed the lake trout 
in a separate genus. It used to be laced with 
the charrs, and it is more closely re ated to the 
charrs, such as the brook trout and Dolly Var- 
den, than it is to the true trouts, such as the 
rainbow trout and cutthroat. 


FisnHinc Epitor. 


WHAT WEIGHT LINE? 


Would a 5%4-ounce fly rod be too heavy for an 
HCH double-tapered fly line? If so, what weight 
rod would be the best? I’ve read various books 
but they disagree, so I am writing you. 

: R. E. Boyce. 


Ays.—Before one can definitely decide on 
what weight line should go with a particular 
weight rod, it is essential to know something 
about the action of that rod. A powerful 5'%- 
ounce rod is not too light to take an HCH line. 
An HCH is about as heavy as the regular lines 
come, except for the salmon lines, and it would 
take a pretty powerful 5!2-ounce rod to handle 
it. 

The average 514-ounce rod that had just the 
right amount of power and backbone for bot 
wet and dry fly fishing would best handle an 
HDH line. 


FisninG Epiror. 


ST. IGNACE ISLAND, ONTARIO 


Some time ago, I read your article about fish- 
ing around St. Ignace Island, near Nipigon, 
Ontario, on Lake Superior. I would appreciate 
the following information regarding St. Ignace 
Island: 

1. Best place to camp. 2. Favorable places for 
both coasters and lake trout. 3. Approximate lo- 
cation of main lakes on island. 4. Necessary 
lures, lines, etc. for brook and rainbow trout. 
5. Necessary lures, lines, etc., for lake trout. 

This is a big order, I know, but any help will 
be greatly appreciated. 

C. M. Green. 


Ans.—There is no “best” place to camp on 
St. Ignace Island, provided you camp on _ the 
Lake Superior side. We had a very excellent 
camping site on this island, but it would be 
impossible for me to describe the location since 
there are absolutely no landmarks of any kind 
on the island that you could identify. However, 
there are innumerable camping sites on the 
island which you might choose. Anywhere along 
the Lake Superior side of this island there is 
good fishing for both coasters and lake trout. 

There are several trout streams and seven or 
more lakes in the interior of the island, but with 
the best intentions in the world I couldn’t hope 
to describe the location of these lakes. However, 
since the island is but thirty miles long and ten 
miles wide and contains several good-sized lakes, 
you can break through almost any place and be 
Sure to come across one before you have gone 
very far. 

A very short distance below the camping site 
which we had, there is a trail which leads back 
into what is known as Rainbow Lake. By going 
to the head of this and making a carry of a half 
mile or so, you will come into another lake. Un- 
derstand, however, that this is all untracked 
wilderness and the only trails you can follow are 
the game trails. In other words, unless you are 
an experienced woodsman and know how to find 
your way about in country of this kind, you will 
almost certainly need the services of a guide. 

As regards your question No. 4 on lures and 
other tackle, 1 am under the impression that 
this is covered quite thoroughly in my article in 
the July, 1934, issue. For lake trout I would 
= 2 short steel rod. With this you will need a 
Pyne eres of heavy braided silk line, testing 
ace pounds, and an assortment of Dipsey 
r S ranging in weight from % ounce up to 

ounces, in case you have to troll deep. 
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TWO for ONE 


with the 


NEW SHEIK , 


es Sg i 
te a 
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Ai Foss Jn 


AL. Foss 


PorRK RIND BAITS 
A TRUE TEMPER PRODUC 


Soys Merlin Mitchell, “The new Al. Foss Sheik is the daddy of them 
oll. Hove found it will catch two fish for every one taken on any- 
thing else, and props up his catch of giant bass to prove his story. 


toil ond extro 
hook — 90c 


Oriental Wiggler 


No. 3-5/8 o 


extra hook—YOc 


Wet or Dry 


Al. Foss Pork Rind will 
not spoil. In boxes 
(dry), or bottles (wet), 
5 styles 35c per pkg. 


came 


rs 
aoe aa 





Shimmy Wiggler 
No. 5— 5/8 oz. 
with white buck- 


yp Staip Penk Rin 


mo 










THE NEW AL. FOSS SHEIK 


Staticolly and dynamically bolanced for sure ond 
easy hooking — wt. 5/8 oz., hook, special design 
No. 3/0 O'Shaughnessy, improved spinner. Hook 
quickly and easily changed. With extra hook—$1.00. 


TO CATCH MORE FISH 


®Each year sees a bigger demand for these 
sporting lures with single hook. There is a 
style for each fish and every fishing con- 
dition, Their outstanding success is due to 
five distinct appeals. One appeal is sure to 
click under any conditions. 


To secure best results with these baits, use a 
light line—10-lb.—1 2-Ib. test—heavier line for 
trolling—a flexible rod and fish them this way— 


Stop your reel just before the bait reaches 
the water so that line and pork rind will 
straighten out. Start the return as the bait 
touches the water. This method insures from 
3 to 6 fish for every one caught with a lure 
that falls in the water with the full force of 
the cast. When the fish are lying deep in 
northern lakes or streams, allow the 
Al. Foss bait to sink and retrieve with 
an erratic motion. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
Sporting Goods Div. Box A Geneva, Ohio 


FREE 


Folding catalog TRUE TEMPER 
Tackle— write today. 


Nome 





Address 
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26th Annual Field & Stream Fishing Contest 


$3,000.00 in Prizes for Big Fish 


HE following amounts in merchandise will be awarded in each of the 9 classes below. Any 
outdoor equipment displayed in the advertising columns of Fretp & Stream during 1936 
may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped according to similarity of dates and conditions. 


BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1936. 





BROWN TROUT (Salmo eriox) 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1936, 





RAINBOW OR STEELHEAD TROUT 
(Salmo trideus) Eastern Division 


Must be taken before October Ist, 1936, east 
of the 95th meridian. 


RAINBOW OR STEELHEAD TROUT 
(Salmo irideus) WrESTERN DiIviIstIon 


Must be taken before January Ist, 1937, west 
of the 95th meridian. 





Above three classifications of trout species must 
be taken by casting an ordinary artificial fly 
with fly fishing tackle, or caught by casting an 
artificial “fly-rod light lure”; but a spoon or 
spinner alone, or combined with fly, or “‘fly-rod 
light lure’ not allowable. Split shot or other 
sinker on leader in connection with artificial fly 
or artificial “fly-rod light lure’? not construed as 
being ordinary fly fishing and is therefore not 
allowable. 





9 First Prizes 

$75.00 each 
9 Second Prizes 

$50.00 each 
9 Third Prizes 

$35.00 each 
9 Fourth Prizes 

$25.00 each 
9 Fifth Prizes 

$15.00 each 
9 Sixth Prizes 

$10.00 each 








A Junior Prize of $10.00 


in merchandise will be awarded to the boy or giri, 
under sixteen years of age, who catches the largest 
fish in each of the thirteen following classifications : 
Brook Trout, Brown Trout, Steelhead or Rainbow 
Trout (Eastern and Western Divisions), Lake Trout, 
Small-Mouth Black Bass, Large-Mouth Black Bass 
(Northern, Southern and Florida Divisions), Muska- 
longe, Great Northern Pike, Weakfish and Bluefish. 

(The rules and conditions published on page 60 
will apply to the Juniors also, except that a signed 
Statement from either parent or a guardian, instead 
of a notary pubiic, will suffice.) 











SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS (MMi- 
cropterus dolomicu) 
Must be taken before December Ist, 1936. 





_ Fish must be taker in or north of North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Arkansas, Kansas, Colorado, 


Utah, Nevada and California. To assist the judges 
in determining whether the fish is a small-mouth 
or a large-mouth black bass, cut off the 

take it to a tackle-dealer or taxidermist, and jj 
a _small-mouth black bass, get an affidavit to the 
effect and send it in together with the regula 
form of affidavit as given in the contest condi. 
tions. No specified lure for black bass divisions 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (}jj. 
cropterus salmotdes) NORTHERN Dtvisjoy 


Fish must be taken before December 1st, 1934, 
in Canada or in all States, except those listed 
below in the Southern Division and Florida, 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (lii- 

cropterus salmoides) SOUTHERN Divisioy 
_Must be taken before January Ist, 1937, in 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 

a Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
exas. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (\Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) Ftiortpa Dtvisiox 


Must be taken before January Ist, 1937, in 
the state of Florida. 


MUSKALONGE 


(Esox masquinongy) 





Must be taken before December Ist, 1936. 


HE following amounts in merchandise will be awarded in each of the 7 remaining classes. 
Any outdoor equipment displayed in the advertising columns of Frecp & STREAM during 
1936 may be selected by winner. Fish grouped according to similarity of dates and conditions. 


“GREAT NORTHERN PIKE (£.sox estor) 





(Identification: Sides with many whitish or 
yellowish spots, which are usually smaller than 
the eye of the fish; spots arranged somewhat in 
rows.) 


WALL-EYED PIKE (Stisostedion  vit- 


reum) 





Above two species must be taken before 
December Ist, 1936. 


LAKE TROUT (Cristivomer namay- 
cush) 


Must be taken before November Ist, 1936. 





7 First Prizes 

$50.00 each 
7 Second Prizes 

$35.00 each 
7 Third Prizes 

$25.00 each 
7 Fourth Prizes 

$15.00 each 
7 Fifth Prizes 

$10.00 each 
7 Sixth Prizes 

$5.00 each 











STRIPED BASS (Roccus lineatus) 


Must be taken before December Ist, 1936. 


CHANNEL BASS (Sciaenops ocellatus) 





(Due to the difficulty in distinguishing the 
channel bass from the black drum, a clear photo 
graph showing a side view of the fish must ac 
company the affidavit.) 


BLUEFISH (Pomatomus saltatrix) 


WEAKFISH 9 (Cynoscion regalis) 


Above three species must be taken before 
December Ist, 1936. 
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rtions of the lake you have to go 
d very deep, especially during the month of 
we t ay I suggest that if you read my ar- 
—_ vain, you will find answers to several of 
= “faestions in greater detail than I could 
y ‘ 


hope to give you in a letter. 


In some 


Fisuinc Epitor. 


WANTS TO FLY-FISH FOR BASS 


ver done any fly fishing and do not 
aan eee woul about it, except what I have 
been reading in this and other magazines. I 
bought a rod 9 feet long, weighing 6% ounces, 
and also have a single-action reel, and a level 
’ mel line, size unknown, but of good make. 
My fishing. will be done on small lakes and 
streams throughout Ohio, What I want to know 
is if the rod I have will do for fly fishing, and 
also for bugs and spinners. Would a tapered 
line do better for what I have mentioned and if 
so what size should I get? What size leaders and 
flies should I get? What will the line I already 
have be most suitable for? ; 
I have already bought some bugs and spinner 
flies. All my fishing — be for large- and small- 
ss, also panhsnes, 
mouth bass, also 7 D. J. Wi-mitcH. 


Ans—The rod which you describe in your 
letter is especially adapted to bass-bug fishing. 
It is plenty heavy enough to handle any sort of 
a bass bug or feather minnow. Much depends, 
however, upon the action of the rod. In other 
words, it should have lots of backbone. You can’t 
expect to lay out a long line, plus a bass bug, 
with a willowy rod having the action of a buggy 
whip. : ‘ 

I don’t see that there is any reason for using 
a tapered line in this sort of fishing. As a mat- 
ter of fact, too much bug casting will ruin a 
tapered line and there would be no advantage in 
it anyway. On the other hand, if you expect to 
do dry-fly fishing for trout, that is another ques- 
tion. In this case, a tapered line, while not 
absolutely essential, is highly desirable. A rod 
having the specifications of yours should be able 
to carry an HDH double-tapered line without 
any trouble | 

For bass-bug fishing I would recommend the 
regulation 41%4-foot bass-bug leaders which have 
an extra large loop at one end thPough which 
you can slip the leader. For wet flies, ordinary 
6-foot level leaders are the thing. For dry-fly 
fishing, you should have a tapered leader, the 
most popular length being 7% feet. The ex- 
tent to which this leader should taper depends 
upon the conditions under which you are fishing, 
a 2X point being a good average. 

It is very difficult indeed for me to recom- 
mend any flies because you hayen’t told me 
anything about where you are going to do your 
fishing and, furthermore, very much would de- 
pend upon the conditions existing there and the 
season of the year. Here are some good general 
bass patterns, which should be tied on Number | 
2 and 4 hooks: Red Tag, Red Ibis, Ferguson, 
Seth Green, Colonel Fuller, Sassy Cat, Babcock, 
Royal Coachman. 

Fisuinc Epitor. 





PAPA LOOKS LIKE MAMA 


Is there any method of distinguishing the male 
from the female of either the small-mouth or 
large-mouth black bass? | 

Cuartes E. GANTHER. | 


Ans.—There is no ready and simple method of 
distinguishing the male from the female black 
bass in either the small-mouth or large-mouth 
species. During the breeding season it is some- 
times possible to distinguish the females from 
the males inasmuch as they are heavy with | 
spawn, but the black bass is often such a heavy 
and bulky fish anyway that this is not by any 
means a reliable method. 

The two sexes are colored exactly alike and 
there are no external anatomical differences. It 
is only the young that can be distinguished from 
the adults by their somewhat peculiar markings. 

FisHinGc Epitor. 


THE ROCK BASS 


Fishing last summer at Yankee Lake, Sullivan 
County, N. Y., we caught a large number of a 
small fish, locally called ‘rock bass.” They took 
everything—worms, _ shiners, frogs, spinners, 
plugs and pork rind. They fight like the devil. 

ese rock bass averaged 4 to 6 inches in 
— but we caught three w eighing about 1% 
ounds, 

The eye has a red pupil with a black ring | 
around it. Can you tell me what it is? 

A. J. Mortan. 





| 
Ans.—The fish that you mention is known 
more frequently as a rock bass than anything 
tlse. I have always called it by that name. It 
is, however, also known by other names such as 
red-eye, goggle-eye and bream. It is, of course, 
a member of the sunfish family. 
act bee a pe wide distribution—namely, from 
iw ae region and Manitoba south to 
at _—. he scientific name, in case you want 
ook it up in some book on fishes, is Amblo- 
plites rupestris, j 
FisuinG Epitor. 
(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 
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BRISTOL FLY REELS— 
NO. 65 


Sturdy construction. Made 
with perforated end plates, 
a triangular click and a 
convenient take-apart fea- 
ture. Dull finish. Priced 
moderately—only $3.50. 


BRISTOL LEVEL 
FLY LINES 


You'll like these new fly 
lines the moment you han- 
dle them. They’re so 
smooth and pliable. So 
alive! They have a finish 
that can’t be marred. Color 
—nut brown. Price for hun- 
dred yards 5.00 to 
Sgp. Tests-12 to 45 Ibs. 





BRISTOL BAMBOO 
FLY RODS 
Here’s a beautiful rod! The 
famous Bristol F-12. Made 
of selected Tonkin cane 
—heat tempered by Ed- 
wards, Six strip, “Affinity, 
bond” construction, Fin- 
ished with a flexible- 
imported varnish. 
Complete with extra 


i $16.50. 
Uy tip tor 
Uf 
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START 
RIGHT 


with 
Bristol 
Tackle 


(i tackle does not necessarily mean 
expensive tackle. Look at these values 
offered by Bristol! 


A beautifully-balanced Bamboo Fly Rod for 
only $16.50! A sturdy Bristol Fly Reel for 
$3.50! And—“The Finest Fly Line Made In 
America” at prices ranging from $5.00 to 
$11.00 per hundred yards! 

Why pay “fancy” prices for fly fishing equip- 
ment when you can get values like these? 


For Those Who Want The Best 


Of course, if you are not worrying about 
budget problems, we suggest the purchase of 
an Edwards De Luxe Fly Rod at $50.00. An 
Edwards rod is a thing of beauty —the finest 
example of the rod maker’s art. And you will 

robably want to get a genuine Meek Fly Reel 
or $9.00 and to pay from $7.50 to $9.00 per 
thirty yards for a Bristol Double Taper Line. 


° Write for FREE Catalog of 


Bristol Tackle. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
324 HORTON STREET BRISTOL, CONN. 


Pacific Coast Agent: The Phil B. Bekeart Co. 
741 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Bristol 


FISHING TACKLE 
“Poorman 
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Blert 


A new and proved fish 
lure for fresh and salt 
water fishing. . 


Lurem is a “sporting” lure. It attracts fish 
but does not stuff them. An especially pro- 
cessed form of dried milk, similar te that 
used in State and private fish hatcheries, it is 
in pure white flake form,—insoluble in water— 
completely odorless on board or in the water. 

You use it in fresh water for pike, bass, 
perch, suckers, crappies, sunnies, catfish, etc. 
Alse in salt water for blues, weaks, mackerel, 
porgies, sea bass, fluke, croakers, blacks and 
all bottom fishing. 

When sprinkled in small quantities upon 
the water, part of it remains afloat; some of 
it remains in suspension about a foot and a 
half below the surface; and the balance grad- 
ually sinks to the bottom. Thus Lurem attracts 
fish at various depths. 

Amazingly popular in the East, Lurem is 
rapidly spreading in use throughout the coun- 
try. Send for a free folder that tells you what 
it is and how it works to bring fish te the 
vicinity of the baited hook. 





Send coupon for FREE FOLDER 


The Dry Milk Co. Division 
Casein Company of America, Inc., 350 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. ¥.—Dept. F.S. 436. 


Please send me free Folder telling how 
Lurem helps me have a better day's fishing. 


Name 








Addr 





My fishing tackle dealer is. 








many exclusive 





315 Q 4 Soe Ave. 


& 
\ICHARDSON 


ROD AND REEL CO. 





Handsome, quality rods. 
One-piece solid, jointed 
tubulars ortelescopicswith 
features. 
Many styles. Ask your 
dealer. Write for catalog. 















Works Down Where They Live 


—but does NOT snag on the bottom 

cork body lifts jure just 
enough so you can keep it at any 
depth you want. The— 


Worden Spoon Fly 


lessens line drag. eliminates line twist. 
And catches FISH! 25¢ to 45c. If your 
dealer can't supply, send $1 for assorted 
three flies and price list. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

Worden Floating Spinner Co. 
Dept. A Granger, Wash. 








THE MAKO SHARK 
(Continued from page 15) 


up in the leader to the line. Usually this 
is fatal. Often a cunning mako will dash in 
and bite the line. As long as you have a 
tight line you are safe. But those runs 
toward the boat are dangerous. 

Mako may leap any time. Usually, how- 
ever, they do it at once or early in the 
fight. I looked for this and kicked myself 
because the boys with the cameras were 
on the other boat, and as yet they had not 
seen that we were hooked on. 

Presently my mako slowed and stopped. 
He was not deep down. I looked for a 
leap, and told Peter and Charley so. Then 
we waited tensely, with the clutch thrown 
out, the boat almost at a standstill. My 
fish had out fully a hundred yards of line, 
which placed him pretty far for picture 
work. 

Suddenly he leaped—a clean, slick, high 
mounting into the air. Blue and white he 
flashed, and turning half over he went 
down like a skilled diver, scarcely making 
any splash at all. 

“Pete! Pete, the sun-of-a-gun is going 
to perform for us,” I shouted. “And no- 
| body here! Grab a camera!” 

“Right-o, sir. There he comes! Wow!” 

Our leaper came out again at precisely 
the same spot. Head first, pointed and 
tigerish, he went up and up, a gleaming 
graceful fish, beautiful despite his shark- 
like affinities, to turn a somersault and dive 
head first into the sea. Before you could 
wink he shot out again, scarcely splashing 
at all, to leap higher still, fully thirty feet 
into the air. Then he appeared to pause 
for an instant, and with marvelous ease 
he turned a double-somersault and fell 
broadside, sending up huge white sheets of 
water. 

“Watch! He’ll come again!” I shouted 
wildly. “Oh, what a sight! Peter, snap 
him! Snap—” 

His fourth leap was not so prodigious, 
and he wheeled only once. The fifth leap 
reached scarcely ten feet in height, and 
his last was just half out, a swirling tired 
lurch. Then he sounded slowly, deeper 
and deeper, to take line off the reel and 
remind me that I had this gorgeous cold- 
blue fish to whip and catch. 


E stayed down at about that depth for 

fully an hour, during which I worked 
hard to tire him, but without visible effect. 
After that he became heavy and logy. Fol- 
lowing that period, perhaps in half an 
hour, he came up to swim on the surface 
with his big triangular slate-blue dorsal 
fin sticking out of the water. 

“Let’s run up on him and give him a 
punch,” suggested Peter. 

We had developed a way of making a 
sluggish mako leap. This, too, was dis- 
covered by accident. When a lazy mako 
that would not jump swam up to the 
boat, as a great majority of them do, or 
when we had to drag him up, we gave 
him a punch with a spiked pole. Did that 
work? I'll tell the angling world it did! 
But it was dangerous because it made a 
mako simply wild. 

“Pete, this bird has performed won- 
derfully for us,’ I said, reluctant to im- 
pose on a game fish. 

“Right-o. But he’s only an old blighter 
of a mako.” 

That reminded me how the New Zealand 
boatmen hate the mako. They are afraid 
of him too. They never tried to gaff him. 
They used a big Norway harpoon instead 
of a gaff. Elsewhere I have written earn- 
estly against this practice. It is to blame 
for the fact that the mako is not regarded 
in New Zealand as highly as he should 
be. Nine times out of ten a mako, upon 





finding himself hooked, will swim up to 
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the boat to see what it’s all about. When 
he is harpooned, that ends him, wi 
any chance to show his marveloys fighti 
spirit. ™ 

It is only just, however, to expla} 
mako destroy so much tackle Pie in 
and skin and bruise their hands, and bit, 
the boat, that there is some justification 
in dealing so summarily with him, But | 
never allowed Peter to do that, and fy 
soon grew to prefer the gaff to the har. 
poon. All the same, he never developed 
any love for this shark. 

I wound in line as we ran over to our 
mako. Even when we almost bumped into 
him, he would not go down. 

“Pete, give him a jab, you old whale. 
chaser! But only one,” I said, unbuckling 
my harness and releasing the drag. 

With a whoop Peter gave the mako , 
prod in the tail. We were all prepared tp 
duck. But this mako never gave any sign 
that he felt the injury, let alone the insult 

“You big blighter!” yelled Peter, pois. 
ing the pole. 

“Nix, Pete. Let’s not rub it in,” I called, 

“But he’s only playin’ possum,” pro- 
tested the boatman. 

“Like hob he is. I'll bet you'll see when 
you gaff him. Go to it.” 


PES cleared for action while Charley 
held the leader. Our mako swam along- 
side, perhaps twerity feet out. He was a 
clean-looking, marvelously built engine of 
destruction. His long, pointed nose cleaved 
the water. And his big black eyes stared 
without expression at us. I stood up and 
stepped away from the chair, with one 
gloved hand on the reel to prevent pos- 
9 overrunning should the mako put it in 
ugh. 

“Pull him close,” said Peter to Charley, 
leaning out with the big detachable gaff. 

“Careful! Let the leader drop over- 
board,” I ordered. This is always a crucial 
time with a mako. 

All tense and grim, the brawny-armed 
whaler leaned over with the gaff, then 
lunged powerfully. Crash! It drowned his 
yell. Back thumped the gaff pole, and the 
one-inch rope began to slip out. As Char- 
ley leaped to lay hold with Peter a furious 
splash shot up, and a deluge of water 
came aboard. At the same instant a ter- 
rific threshing and beating took place over 
the gunwale. 

Peter was big. Charley, the Maori, 
weighed 260 pounds; he was an ox. The 
two of them held that mako on the gaf. 
He banged the boat with a mighty tail, 
threatening to stave in the planking. The 
air was full of bloody spray. I stuck to 
my post because any instant the mako 
might break loose or tear the gaff-rope 
out of their hands. But he did not, and at 
length, when his lunging lessened, Charley 
let go the rope to throw a noose over his 
tail. Then they roped him, head, middle 
and tail alongside the boat. The leader was 
loosened from my line and rolled up, to 
be left hanging from the mako’s jaw. We 
had been nearly three hours in the fight. 

It remains to be told, however, that I 
had one terrible fight with a leaping shark 
which throws all others into the shade. 
Heretofore I have not written about this 
never-to-be-forgotten experience, a little 
loath, no doubt, because I bungled it, and 
besides had no photograph to prove t 
size of the monster. Naturally I have bees 
regarded in many quarters as a teller of 
fish tales. And because of their number, 
their variety and in many cases, extra 
ordinary features, I have been ridi * 
by anglers. Members of the Tuna Oh 
used to make this excuse for me: “Oh, 
Grey is a story-teller. He has to ¢xa& 
gerate!” ; j 

In 1929, I had eleven world’s records 0 
great game fish of the sea. I still have 5% 
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And some of those taken from me have 
heen by methods that I would not use, 
especially letting a big tuna tow a skiff or 
light launch till he floated up dead. There 
does not seem to me to be exaggeration 
about these facts. Anyway, here follows 
the story of my most terrifying and futile 
fight with a leaping giant of the Seven 
"as ew Zealand the drifting method of 
fishing accounts for the mako taking the 
bait in his mouth and getting hooked deep. 
My outfit, despite our many trips, has ac- 
counted for only a few large mako. That 
establishes the rarity of the big ones. Usu- 
ally at least one 1s caught every season 
in New Zealand waters. 

Peter Williams, my New Zealand boat- 
man, had been a whaler and a fisherman 
for years. He had seen several huge mako 
leap. In 1931 an angler he had out hooked 
a big one which leaped prodigiously and 
scared them both so badly that they made 
a poor job of fighting it and it got away. 
Probably it would have got away from the 
best and coolest of fishermen. 

But before my experience I knew for a 
fact that mako grew very large. Probably 
20 feet in length and more than 1,000 
pounds in weight would be conservative. 
The one I fought and which jerked Peter 
overboard and nearly sank our boat was 
fully 17 feet long and would have weighed 
close to a ton. This incident of fishing 
experience, perhaps the most outstanding 
of five of like nature, happened on my first 
trip to the Alderman Islands, some twenty- 
odd miles south of Mercury Bay and half 
that far from the mainland. 

The Aldermans are a series of huge 
jagged rocks that stick up out of the sea, 
arranged in a semicircle, somewhat re- 
sembling aldermen in session. Seen from 
afar, they present a fascinating and wild 
group, calculated to allure anyone, espe- 
cially a fisherman. They have an aloof and 
sinister beauty. The teeth of the sea! Seen 
close at hand, these rocks have a beauty 
and magnificence that haunt the spectator 
ever afterward. Most of them have a 
height of between two and three hundred 
feet, but two at least are as high as the 
W ashington Monument. On the windward 
sides reefs and rocks show everywhere, 
making the passage close in exceedingly 
hazardous, even in calm weather. What a 
grand and thundering maelstrom must 
prevail there in rough weather ! 


ARKET fishermen claimed this place 

& was a haunt of mako sharks. This 
particular day we had three boats. R. C. 
had one of them, Romer the other, with 
their respective boatmen; and I was with 
Peter and our extra man. The Maori went 
ashore with the crews of the other two 


boats, while Peter and I cruised far round | 


to the southward. This group covered a 
good deal of water. Counting the rocks 
sticking up at high tide, there must have 
been fifty islands in all, 
_1 was trolling a trevalli, a broad flat- 
sided fish I favored for bait, and gazing 
around over the rippling sea at the flocks 
of birds, at splashes on the surface, and 
every little while back at the great gray- 
cliffed, green-fringed rocks. But I always 
looked at my bait every few seconds. 

Just as we were about to turn back, a 
blue shape behind my bait gave me a shock 
of excitement. Wide and wavering—too 
big for a fish. But it was a fish! 

There he is, Pete! Mako!” I yelled. 

Peter stared and gave vent to a cor- 
roborative yell. The tip of the tail came 
out, and then, as it drew nearer to my bait, 
it began to sink. The oval blue shape ap- 
ea to move toward us, up under the 
“nn and beyond. For a moment it was 
istinct : a pointed nose ; a broad back, tap- 
ering to the tail—an enormous mako the 
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50, YOU BOYS CRANE “TO DO A ‘HUCKLEBERRY |} I) 
FINN' AND FLOAT DOWN THE MISSISSIPPION A fT 
RAFT? WELL, MY DAD TRIED ONCE. HE AND HIS HH 
PAL WORKEDALL WINTER PREPARING A BiG + 
RAFT OF LOGS TO SELL DOWN-RIVER IN NEW Bi 
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~ ONE DAY, TWO BIG- STEAMBOATS CAME 

ROARING ‘ROUND THE BEND. THE AUBERT 
£.LEE AND THE NATCHEZ WERE USING UP 
“THE WHOLE DERN 
RIVER ‘TO HOLD 








h WHEELS TORE THEIR RAFT 
k  APARTAND SCATTERED IT 
FROM HERE TO YONDER— 
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RAFT GONE~NO FOODOR 
MONEY, THEY TRAMPED THE 
WEARY MILES HOME WITH ONLY 
GROUND-UP WILLOW BARK 
“TO SMOKE IN THEIR PIPES ~ 





NOw, iF YOU BoYS HANKER “TO FLOAT 
DOWN “THE RIVER~ REMEMBER THREE 
] THINGS ~ HAVE AGOOD FLAT BOAT 
KEEP AWAY FROM RACING STEAM- 
BOATS ~AND TAKE ALONG 


; PLENTY OF 
PRINCE ALBERT’ , 













GET ON THE JOY ROAD=—FOR GOOD! 


















ST EIED 


OUR POSITIVE 
**You must 
Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. If you don’t 
find it the mellowest, tastiest pipe tobacco you ever 
smoked, return the pocket tin with the rest of the tobacco 
in it to us at any time within a month from this date, and 
we will refund full purchase price, plus postage. ( Signed) 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, 


s Ms < x 
SE A Seti A a a 


We say “Prince Albert has to satisfy you.” 
And we believe it will. For we use only 
choice tobaccos—“crimp cut” for coolness 
—with the “bite” removed. What entic- 
ing fragrance! Smoke up—and the wonder 
grows. You’re on the joy road now. New 
pipe contentment is yours. Note our fair- 
and-square man-to-man offer whereby satis- 
faction is guaranteed. Prince Albert is mild 
and flavory in roll-your-own cigarettes too. 






NO-RISK OFFER 
be pleased” 







N. C. 
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50 pipefuls of 


fragrant to- 
bacco in every 
2-ounce tin of 
Prince Albert 

























































































wth 
bahesproare Tackle 


"I think the Russell is the 
best that can be bought for the 
money -.. none in my estimation 
excell it ... it is the easiest 
reel to handle that I ever had 

the pleasure to fish with." 


ENTS: 
g 





Ss. Z. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


RUSSELL REEL 


Trout fishermen like the quick 
take-apart feature of Shake- 
speare’s Russell reel—just two 
parts — the spool and frame 
Built from non-corroding alu- 
minum alloy with dull green 
finish. New chrome plated line 
guard protects line. 4 models, 60 or 
100 yd. capacity 


TRU-ART 


So smooth acting is the 
Tru-arT Automatic that 
the strike of the biggest 
trout can’t break your 
finest leader. Anglers 
like the friction clutch, 
which prevents over- 
winding and _ over-ten- 
sion, yet allows more 
line to be stripped off after the spring is wound—and it 
works both right- and left-handed. 


Capacity is 30-50-80 yards. 


No. 18058 Tru-arT DeLuxe (50 yds.) 
No. 1815 Tru-arT Intrinsie (50 yds.) 


NEW FISHYLURES 








Price $8.50 
Price $7.00 | 







a 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER—Amarving new 
“eontrolied-action™ bait made of Fishtex. 

0) 1%” Flyrod Lure, $.15 | Roth for 
C) 246” Casting Lure..........%25 0 $35 
Limited one order to customer 
© FREE 148 pg. Fishing Guide and Catalog. 















Shakespeare Gompany 
410 Pitcher St. 


Kalamazoo, Michigan | 








1'7G PAGES OF FISHING TACKLE | 


Everything for 
the minute re- 
quirements of 
the discrimin- 
ating Fresh or Salt Water 
Angler. Please send 10c 
(coin or stamps) to cover 
mailing expenses. 















EDWARD VOM HOFE &CO.. Inc. 
2A Fult 


92 Street New York City 













TIME YOUR FISHING TO 
FISH WHEN THEY FEED 


When will fish start to feed? You can know beforehand 

eractly, down to the minute, when to 
start fishing—-wherever you may be. Cal- 
culated scientifically in the new 1936 


| SOLUNAR TABLES 


(Inland Tide Tables). Get a copy. 
Gives accurate DAILY forecasts for 
entire fishing season. Checked for every 
state. Correct for both inland and salt- 
water fishing. Ask your Dealer for Solu- 
nar Tables. Or send 50c to 


J. A. Knight, Box 61-S, Orange, N. J. 





mere sight of which robbed me of speech 
and sent a gush of hot blood all over me 
and a palsy of weakness to my legs. But 
Peter did not get buck-fever that bad. 

“Whale of a mako!” he bawled. “He's 
going to hit your bait! Look out!” 

Suddenly the tip of tail sank out of sight. 

Then came a vicious white splash and a 
smack. I was ready and let go the line, 
just in the nick of time. On a tight line 
that bait would have been knocked off. 
3ut it floated back. Peter threw out the 
clutch. The blue mass appeared again, its 
huge bulk turning, and I saw a dark sharp- 
pointed nose envelop that trevalli. 

“He’s got it!” I called in sharp exalta- 
tion, and I sat down to put my gloved 
hand on the reel. 

“Right-o! And I think we ought to run 
away,” declared Peter excitedly. 

“Not on your life! Get ready! Watch 
me soak him!” 

The tackle was my biggest, and I reveled 
in the fact. What incredible good fortune! 
Thirty-five-foot leader, big hook, strong 
42-thread line, and nearly a thousand 
yards of it! I felt most wonderfully ex- 
alted. It was one of the great strikes of 
my life. I threw on the drag, and as the 
shark came up solid on the line I began 
to jerk with all my might. I kept on strik- 
ing while the line slowly slid off the reel. 


LL at once it slackened. I yelled for 
Peter to throw in the clutch, but he 

had already done so. We both knew simul- 
taneously that the mako was coming up. 


| Then a bulge of green water burst into 


white, out of which leaped such a stupen- 
dous and hideous fish that I was paralyzed. 


| Peter was screaming. 


The mako looked twenty feet long and 
as large round as a hogshead. He shone, 
with a shiny blue and white hue. His 
eyes, large as cups, stood half out of his 
head, and they were black and wild and 
fiery. Silhouetted against the sky, he ap- 
peared the most marvelous and fearful 
sea monster I had ever looked at. Then he 
fell back with a thundering crash that 
sent white water aloft. 

“Throw her out, Pete,” I panted, re- 
leasing the drag. “Grab my camera!” 

“I dare not, sir. He might come at us. 
If he’d hit us—” 

“Good night! My God! Why didn’t we 
fetch—some one! Oh! Oh!” 

The mako came out again, slick and 


| clean, mounting to an unbelievable height 


—fierce, terrible. When he smashed back, 
it was as if a whale had sounded close at 
hand. The splash covered a circle fifty 
feet in diameter, and the wave lifted us 
high and sent water all over us. The 


| launch rocked. My line slackened. I felt 


Peter start the engine. We shot ahead. 
My line came tight. Then the beast leaped 
head on right astern, looking like some 
prehistoric monster, which he was. 

I had an idea that the mako was charg- 
ing us. A mako will do that, and I have 
often had to run away from broadbill 
swordfish. But I was never so scared as 
by this beast. I had to pump and reel like 
a maniac. Peter yelled and I screamed— 
I never knew what. I don’t think we were 
rattled. We had had too many fights with 
big fish not to do instinctively the right 
thing. Nevertheless that mako was com- 
ing at us, and we were on the spot. 

Peter swung the boat to starboard. But 
for that the mako on his next leap would 
have been right over me, to fall upon the 
cockpit. The crack of the water, the shud- 
dering of a huge body were in my ears. I 
slid out of the chair, quick as a flash, and 
rolled away. Then followed a tremendous 
flop. The boat canted so far over that I 
was banged against the gunwale. I knew 
he had hit us. I heard the hiss of that 
flying leader. 
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“Get away, Pete!” I yelled at the 
of my lungs. “Look out for that wire!” 

Always our fear in fighting great sea 
fish is when we get one close and he 
flings the leader about. I crouched against 
the gunwale. I felt the boat shaking. Then 
sharp sounds above the crashing of the 
water. Whack! Whack! Whack! 1 looked 
and saw Peter beating the mako over the 
head. That immense pointed head had 
slipped over the stern as far as the gills 
and had caught momentarily on the gun- 
wale. The nose of a mako is his mos 
vulnerable point. And this one took it on 
the chin, believe me. That big gaff was 
long and heavy. 

“Gaff him!” I panted, rashly true to the 
passion of a fisherman in that climax. 

Peter lowered the pole and lunged back. 
His brawny shoulders cracked. The great 
curved gaff went in to the bend. Blood 
squirted all over the cockpit. 

The mako leaped clear of the deck and 
hit the water with a resounding crash, 
Peter went overboard with him. 

I leaped to my feet. Terrorized as | 
was, I still had sense left to look out for 
that leader. It had caught on a ring-bolt, 
On the instant it snapped with a twang. | 
jumped across the cockpit and saw Peter 
come up. 

“For God’s sake!” I shouted wildly. 
“Pete, are you tangled?” ‘ 

“No, sir. Never had the rope. Wire 
missed me.” 

I lent him a hand, and with a heave and 
a grunt Peter came aboard, spilling water 
in bucketfuls. 

“Where is the blighter?” 

“Broke off !” 

I fell back into a seat. Peter shut off the 
engine. Then he joined me, and we gazed 
at each other. 

“Pete, I always said it would come to 
us—some day !” 

“Right-o, sir! Narrow squeeze. My 
word, what a fish!” 

“T sometimes think we're mad.” 

That was the nearest I ever came to 
losing my life, or at least an arm ora 
leg, in a fight with a great fish. If the gaff 
rope or the 35-foot leader had caught 
either of us or both in a noose, which 
could have happened easily enough, there 
would have been tragedy. 

“I bungled it, sir,” went on Peter, shak- 
ing his shaggy head. “Ought to have let 
him slide off before I hit him. When | 
stuck him—that made him mad. But ! 
was mad too.” 

“Yes, Pete. We did bungle it. We let 
him come aboard. Haven't I always said 
one of these leaping fish would do that? 
And weren’t we lucky? Whew! Let’s not 
tell this story very soon.” 


TROUT—LIGHT, WIND AND 
WATER 


(Continued from page 17) 


at the head of pools where nymphs and 
larvae are swept in and flies come floating 
down. Perhaps you will hang exactly @ 
the middle of the smoothly piled-up water 
on the upstream side of a boulder and 
gather tidbits right and left. 

If you are an old and dominant trout, 
you will hold against all comers one 0 
those rarer points of vantage where effort 
is least and food supply is best—some deep, 
mysterious pool or eddy or bay in the 
quiet but touched at its edge by a foot 
purveying current. This will be you 
castle; and although at times you ” 
take a turn in the stream, for change 0 
scene or the evening hatch of flies, yo" 
will abide here most of the while, 

If you are a lesser trout, you will have 
a lesser place—under a log, behind a ¥ 
in the lower reaches of a pool or m 
pocket near the edge—and you will go out 
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* top more for meals than do your elders. If | For a limited time .. . eo 
F you are a little trout, you will take what 
Ae vs eit, but in the exuberance of youth you | the makers of the famous 
1 he will not mind adventure and the added 





































































ainst effort. If you are a brown, you will favor | MARLIN GUNS offer eeee 


Phen lurking places near the shore; if a rain- 


| 
| 
“7 . | 
the how, the channel ; if a brook, you will fre- | 
dked quent shore or channel, as seems best. < 
‘the "With the river rising and the current | 
had strong, you will, whatever your breed, | é 
ills, doubtless seek the slower waters along | ; 
gun- shore, and in low water with marginal | 
mst & haunts uncovered you will move into the 
ton channels and pools. In short, you will take | / 
ws & your leisure and your food with no more | 
; toil and trouble than you have to. 
the § Now, being better fishermen for hav- ‘ FIRST re) UALITY. DOUBLE-EDGE 
‘ ing been trout, we can discuss such mat- 
ack, e ters as up- and cross-stream casting, drag 
reat Fl and other things which may occur to us. | ~ >| 
ood The aim of the dry-fly fisher is to float 5 / 
q his fly in the most convincing manner over | P ek 
and : or beside those spots where trout are - - 
ash, known or likely to be lying. To be con- 
3 vincing, the fly must move no faster than 
sl & the water on which it lies—at least until 
for the trout is given time to reach it. So we 
ot. FF must avoid drag—that pull of the line or 
cl & leader which tows the fly along the water, 
ter Oe leaving a wake behind. Such drag de- 
strovs the natural effect, and although 
ily. backwoods trout may follow and take a 
‘ dragged fly sophisticated trout will very 
7 rarely do i. , P ‘ 
Ignoring the personal equation, drag is 
and waite due to pennies in the current; 100 for a DOLLAR 
Mer the middle of the stream moves faster 





than its borders, so that, when casting oo i Gift 2 
toward shore, the line is swept down more | 2 nad | Box 


idly than the fly. When fishing the 
ak den, & : FIT ALL DOUBLE-EDGE HOLDERS 


channel upstream, drag is not usually a 
“ serious matter, for the float of fly and line 





































f is fairly even; but casting across current | RF the next 30 days, providing the 100,000 boxes set aside for this special 
» to pockets, bays or eddies along shore is | sale are not exhausted, you can get direct from the factory 50 Marlin first 
My often a problem. To give the fly a few sec- | quality blades for the unbelievable price of a penny apiece! 
- onds of quict floating before the drag, | 
one has to resort to a loose cast made so | 
- that the line falls in slack curves on the | A DEPRESSION PRICE 
2 water or, better, to a cast which loops the | : 7 ‘ 
a bight of the line upstream so that it will This sensational one-cent price is made possible by performing a major operation 
. float to a corresponding bight or curve | on the spread between the cost-to-make and the ultimate price-to-the- 
downstream before the drag occurs. consumer. When you pay 25c for blades that cost 21c to make you pay too 
re [ ent +. » stretch of river in Mich much, Blades ore now without patent protection and must sell close, like other 
\ igan which I like to fish. It is straight everyday necessities. 
” i and of fairly even depth, and along the 
ig right bank, under trees and alders, are 
: : pockets, roots and here and there a sub- SWEDISH SURGICAL STEEL 
F merged log. At this point the whole breadth Fine surgeon’s scalpels are made from the identical steel used in Marlin blades. 
et ase aya ee Swedish ore is the purest found and consequently the easiest and most economical 
' C 5 ’ * * 
. nearly to the water's edge. I fish it almost to refine and process. Compare the Marlin blade with any on the market. 
| at right angles but slightly upstream and ‘ ‘ 
ot close to the bank; fly, leader and line float This revolutionary guarantee 
pe Ge same speed, and the fly drifts | D 0) U R Fi E means every word it says. If you 
quietly tor two or three yards before be- | use a box of Marlin blades and 
a Fy outward. : YOUR MONEY BACK have not had the grandest shaves 
ie browns here rarely rise to the first ; : : . 
cast, and the fly may drift a dozen times in all your life we will return TWICE the purchase price. 
r over a likely spot before a rise. The shy FRANK KENNA, President. 
: — of browns in daylight reaches 
a high degree in this hard-fished river, and 
mm native fishermen fish it mostly at night; THE MARLIN FIREARMS co. 
‘ but repeated, careful casts will often bring Fine Rifles and Shotguns Since 1870 
: trout up when there is no sign of fish feed- 1004 Willow St. New Haven, Conn. 
t ing. 2 must be that the repeated drifting 
, simulates a hatch of flies and that the | 
dormant fish, seeing it, at last feels that| SEND NO = [WRT ET ET arate 
'€ Is missing a golden opportunity. 
‘ _ In narrow streams, upstream casting is | MONEY MARLIN FIREARMS CoO. 
: liable to be non-productive. The cast must | unless you wish. Pay 1004 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 
: necessarily be much in the line of the|the postman $1 for a 
‘ stream: that is, closely following its di- | box of 100 blades; $2 Please send me... . (50-blade) packages of Marlin Dou- 
f Pere so that line and leader come over | for 200 Gift Box; (50 for ble Edge Blades at 50 for 50c; 100 for $1; 200 in Gift Box $2. 
>. Meg fish before the fly. Small brooks may | 50c) plus 18c for C.O.D. 
4 %e “dry-flied” by standing well back and | and M.O. fee. WE PAY ae ENCLOSED 
: : casting into the open spaces. By keepaag | Tee POs ae. uyee gC ae eS eer een’ oe AMOUNT 
. out of sight and striking when a splash is | prefer, send check, cur- 
- — many a trout can be taken. | rency, stamps or money PAMIOMD § 5. 50:3 Eg FEE REE eee 
; n one such cast my leader hung on a | order, and save the 18c 
spear of hay, the fly bobbing some inches | fee. CO nn a. co's alee eee eb otcae, ae, eee 











































































this Tough 
Silk LINE 


UCCESS always has smiled on Ashaway’s most 
famous Bait Casting Line—‘‘with the pole-cat 
label” —Ashaway EXTRA STRENGTH. Thousands 
of veteran fishermen have been using it exclusively 
for many years. You'll win your hardest bait- 
casting battles with it, for the same reason—it is 
so tough! At the same time you have a line that is 
a fine caster. Super-quality Japan black silk, hard 
braided in a special Ashaway way to reduce fric- 
tion and spool better, hold its shape and give 
smoother casting, closer spooling. And specially 
soft-waterproofed, penetrating every fiber for best 
protection against water-logging, mildew, rot and 
wear. And DOES it wear! Nine sizes, 8 to 45 Ib. 
test, 50-yd. spools, connected to give all length 
you want. Get it at your Dealer’s. For new FREE 
Ashaway Catalog please write Ashaway Line & 
Twine Mfg. Co., Box 601, Ashaway, Rhode Island. 


ASHAWAY 


SELLERS 
Fly Casting ‘“‘Bas-Kit’’ Reel 
Designed by the Patentee as a Strip Fly Cast- 
ing Reel for Trout, Bass, or General Fishing 












U. 8. and 
Canadian 
Patents 


Quick Winding - Quick Line Drying 
New Design Chromium Plated. Micromatic 
Drag, and Click. Collapsible Tulip Wood 
Handle. Fits your vest pocket, when Collapsed. 
PRACTICALLY INDESTRUCTIBLE 

Holds 25 or 30 yards of Double Tapered enameled silk line. Rarely 
Back Lashes. 

The Patentee has had 56 years of practical Fly Fishing experience 
and once you use this Reel you will agree with him that it’s the best 
for Fly Fishing. 

Price $8.00; Send Money Order; Save Time 


# are not pleased, return the reel, insured and your money 








you 
will be refunded. Yours for luck, 
S.J. Soters, Kutztown, Pe._] 








LIVE BAIT 
There's no bait—natural or 
artificial—that's as sure 
catching fish in any waters as 
real, live minnows. And it's 
easy to get minnows anywhere 
with a King Minnow Net. 
Stronger than ever, light in 
weight—fully guaranteed for 


No. x3 
No. 3—4’ x 4’ 


W. H. REISNER MFG. 
Hagerstown, 
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above the water. A nine-inch trout came 
shooting up and nipped it neatly in mid- 
air. As I lifted him out I felt I was giving 
him a poor return for his sporting 
demonstration. 

On rather narrow streams which can 
still be waded I like the roll cast. This can 
be made diagonally or across the stream 
and has the advantage of requiring little 
room for the back cast. It is made with 
fifteen or twenty feet of line beyond the 
tip of the rod, as follows: 


S the line is being lifted steadily but 
not too sharply from the water, and 
before the rod has reached the perpendicu- 
lar, the forward cast is smartly made at 
about the instant the fly leaves the surface. 
With the impulse starting from the rod tip, 
the back cast is suddenly arrested and the 
line rolls upon itself, rolling forward in the 
direction from which it came. To make 
this clearer, in the ordinary cast the back 
cast rolls backward upon itself and 
straightens out behind; the forward cast 
rolls forward and straightens out in front. 
In the roll cast, the forward cast is started 
prematurely about midway or earlier in 
the back cast, which is not permitted to 
straighten out behind but begins to roll 
forward again somewhere above the 
angler’s head and, if not too much line is 
used, brings the fly back to the water 
cleanly and lightly. 

This is a matter for timing and practice, 
is easily learned and is a very useful 
technique. One can stand with his back a 
few feet from a row of alders and, without 
fouling, reach places twenty-five or thirty 
feet in front of him on the opposite side. 
An advantage of cross casting is easier 
control, as the line does not float down on 
the fisherman and slack is avoided; the 
fish, when hooked, goes quickly down- 
stream and is more readily played. 

I must speak of glides. A glide is a 
stretch of river, with fairly level bottom 
and without boulders or underwater ob- 
struction, where the stream comes down 
smooth as glass. It is like a pool tilted and 
made to flow. The water moves quietly, 
with a depth of one or two or three feet, 
and is a beautiful sight to see. Every 
particle floating on it is visible, and every 
marginal tree is mirrored on its surface. 

Trout like such places, and I have seen 
grayling in foreign waters hang for hours 
at one spot in a smooth, unhurried sweep. 
Fishermen like it, for here is visibility at 
its best, and line, leader and fly move in 
unison, undisturbed by vagrant currents. 
The pleasure of raising, striking, and play- 
ing a fish in such water is something to 
remember. 

Here and there in a hastening river you 
will see a patch of surface flatter, smoother 
than the ripples and currents which sur- 
round it. This relative flatness marks 
places where the water deepens, where the 
bottom is scooped out in a bowl or a dis- 
crete channel has been formed. It is well 
to fish such places carefully, for trout, 
particularly brook trout, will often lie here 
and when fish move out into midstream 
they will seek spots where food drifts down 
and current is slower. 

As to clarity or roiliness of water, it 
may be said that the questions are those 
of visibility, food supply and changes in 
the speed of current. In trout waters clar- 
ity usually implies normal stage or low 
water with normal or decreased food sup- 
ply and the usual visibility. Roiliness usu- 
ally means high water with increased food 
supply washed into the stream or dislodged 
from the bottom, lessened visibility and 
increased rapidity of flow. If the trout’s 
range of vision is still sufficient to see the 
fly at a reasonable distance, roiliness is an 
advantage to the fisherman in that it 
helps to hide him from view, but the fish 
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may be surfeited with food. ing a 
freshet I have found their stomachs stuffed 
with angleworms. 

When the water is warmer than normal 
trout are liable to be sluggish and not on 
the feed. I once went with a friend to fish 
the Orbe in northern Switzerland, The 
thermometer stood in the nineties, In every 
rocky pool groups of fine large trout lay 
deep down on the bottom, but, offering aij 
we had, we could interest none of them, 

At such times, fish are prone to seek 
colder water where a tributary comes in, 
On a canoe trip of some fifty miles on the 
Batchawana in Ontario, in the very warm 
summer of 1930, I found trout only at fiye 
or six such places. The rest of the river 
was apparently empty of fish; but at these 
points, in great eddying pools or for a few 
hundred feet close along shore below the 
tributary mouth, the water was alive with 
them and the fishing was too easy—almost 
every cast brought a rise. 

I have covered what I have to say of the 
bearing on trout fishing of light, wind and 
water in their various aspects. A great 
deal remains to be said, and that is as it 
should be, for much of the perennial pleas. 
ure of piscatorial discussions lies in the 
certainty that there is always more to say, 
My theme has been that whatever may 
excite a trout’s suspicion is to be avoided; 
that trout are disposed to work no harder 
for a living than is necessary, and that a 
large part 6f the enjoyment of trout fishing 
is in “figuring it out.” 


THE OLD WARDEN GOES 
HIGHBROW 


(Continued from page 27) 


new phase of fish and game production. 
We've found out that we’ve kind of had 
the cart before the horse in our methods of 
tryin’ to keep up supplies, and we've 
launched ourselves on a program of makin’ 
over the places where fish and game hang 
out. 

“That deflector around the bend is a fine 
example. Three or four years back, fishin’ 
in this river was terrible. The hatcheries 
hadn’t been able to raise ’em fast enough 
to keep this crick and a lot of others 
stocked well enough so’s a man could smell 
up a pan out of ’em. 

“Then along come word of what these 
pioneers in stream improvement had done 
in Michigan and other states, and we took 
it up, along with more places, and it looks 
like we’d found the answer. To keepin’ 
streams stocked, I mean. 

“But what of it? What of it, I mean, for 
the folks who feel about their sport and 
the kind of places they have it like you and 
I do? And a few other million men? Trout 
was meant to be taken from a place that 
belonged there, if you understand me. It’s 
half—yes, maybe more ’n half—the fun of 
takin’ ’em. The kind of a place God meant 
trout to be took from, I mean. It’s fun, 
after a fashion, to snake ’em out from un- 
der a log that’s been hewn down to fit and 
held there by stakes and wire and such. 
But only after a fashion. Don’t you like to 
think of the way the hide looked where 
you took your season’s big one almost as 
much as you like to think about how he 
looked when he come to net and how you 
felt? Don’t you like to lay awake on winter 
nights and recall how the violets or 
goldenrod looked? And how the birds 
sang? And how the current caught the 
reflection of the sunset? 

“I know you do,” he said. “And so do L 
And so does almost everybody who loves 
the game. , 

“But,” he went on quickly, “there's too 
many of us. There’s too many on 
streams, it’s been proved, to have anybody 
sure of catchin’ trout if we leave the rivers 
like they was when the supply commenc 
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to go. Nice rivers, beautiful rivers; but 
gettin’ empty because there was too many 
of us, along with other items. 

“Then we get the answer. Fix up those 
rivers. Make hides and places for food to 
collect; change the currents and a lot of 
other things. And we do it. We do it all 
over the place until, in some states, its 
got to be so’s half the fun is gone because 
we're gettin’ our better fishin’ in places 
that stick out like sore thumbs and 
worse!” ‘nar 7 , 

He bit enthusiastically on his sandwich 

said earnestly : 

Sg wr pital It looks like contrap- 
tions like we got below us are as out-of- 
date as they are newfangled, if you un- 
derstand me. It looks as if these stream- 
improvement crews was goin to make 
pretty pictures as well as better fishin’ from 
now on. If they follow the examples that 
have been set for ’em, I mean. Di) 

“It’s a new game. It’s come along in just 
a half dozen years. It’s been accepted faster 
than almost any other scheme for improvin’ 
fishing that ever come along. In my mem- 
ory, anyhow. 

“Tt don’t know where the thing we've 
been talkin’ about got started. I know that 
no sooner had the folks in Michigan—who 
made most of the early tries—got thinkin’ 
they'd hit on the right course to follow in 
what we call stream improvement than 
they got dissatisfied with the way the job 





looked. Right off they commenced con- | 


siderin’ looks as well as utility, and then 
the U. S. Forest Service took it up and 
the Bureau of Fisheries and the National 
Parks folks and others. 

“The whole stream-improvement idea 


worked from the Middle West both ways. | 


Before it got to the mountains the lads 
in charge of the job realized that it would 
be just too bad to spoil the scenery, even 
if they did make the fishin’ better. This 


man Hazzard, who was in charge for the | 


Bureau of Fisheries of stream-improve- 


ment work in the inter-mountain region, | 


put looks right alongside utility from the 
first, even in the experimental devices that 
had to be tried out in those swift mountain 
streams. Now the manuals that tell the 
Forest Service and Parks and Fisheries 
lads what to do bear down hard on scenery 
right along with improved fishin’. 


“AND what a job they can do! Say, I 
took a little trip last fall and looked 
some over. Instead of deflectors like we’ve 
got below us, they'd put old lunkers of logs 
out into the river or built up wing dams 
of boulders, and then hauled moss and dirt 
out and covered ’em up and planted little 
cedars and spruces along ’em until they 
looked like they’d been there since before 
the water started to run down-hill. And 
where they anchored stumps in the current 
to make hides, they sunk the stakes away 
down out of sight and got the wire that 
held the stumps to the stakes so far un- 
der water you had to look twice even to 
see it. Every single device that’s been in- 
vented for lake and stream improvement 
up to now is patterned on somethin’ that 
the Almighty done before, understand, 
Harve. All we’ve got to do is make ’em 
look natural as well as act natural, and 
weve got pleasant places to be in and 
remember.” 
He drank deeply of his cooling coffee. 
W ashington, California, Oregon, Mon- 
tana, Missouri and Idaho all got their first 
stream improvin’ done last year. As luck 
would have it, it was all done by CCC 
labor under the Forest Service. And the 
Forest Service had the proper directions in 
its manual, so’s there won't be any work 
y: do over if we're goin’ to make these 
= and things look as if they be- 


Ba) *- 
I ain’t just sure about some other states. 
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A friendly fellow... this genial 
gentleman in the gay red coat! 








No matter what you start with you can follow with Johnnie 
Walker... and find him friendly all evening long. For no whisky “sits 
better” after food or cocktail than this fine, honest old Scotch. 

Johnnie Walker Red Label is matured 8 years. (Black Label, 12 
years.) In all the world, there’s no smoother, sounder whisky. That’s 
why ... often before dinner . . . always after, you'll find the knowing 
ones sticking with Johnnie Walker. For an evening with this genial 
gentleman means a fresh and pleasant tomorrow. 


No matter what you start with... 


\ 5 ef you can follow with 
JOHNNIE YALKER 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
CANADA DRY GINGER ALE, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y., SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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Streamer Fly Rod 


We have recently developed a new type of fly 
rod designed for streamer flies, bucktails, small 
spinners and bass bugs. It is an ideal rod for heavy 
fast water, or lake fly fishing for salmon and trout. 


A pamphlet describing this rod and the 
reasons for its creation, together with 
a copy of our beautiful new catalogue, | 
will be gladly sent to you upon request. 


a a ee, 


‘Thomas 


ROD COMPANY 


| 

| 168 Park Street, Bangor, Maine | 
Rod Makers For Over Half A Century 

| 













































FAMOUS LINE SETS 
NEW WORLD’S RECORD 
FOR SAILFISH ... 


AST December the world’s record 
for sailfish was upped to 182 lbs., 
by Judge Louis W. Myers, of Los 
Angeles, fishing off Cape San Lucas, 
Mexico, The previous record was held 
by Wm. Gray, of West Palm Beach, 
Fla. Each record was set with an 
Ashaway Line. 


A Ashaway Original Cuttyhunk Lines 
Fe have figured in more big 
’ game fish records than 
all other salt-water lines. 
They're built to do it. 
Hand laid by men 
experts, using the 
world’s best linen. 
Guaranteed wet- 
test 3 lbs. to each 
thread. All sizes 
and lengths for all 
salt-water fishing. 
Also used inland, 
for still fishing and 
trolling. Get your 
Original Cuttyhunk 
Lines now—at any 
good tackle deal- 
er’s. For new Asha- 
way Catalog FREE, 
write Ashaway Line 
& Twine Mfg. Co., 
Box 601, Ashaway, 
Rhode Island. 





NEW PATENTED LURES 

F R id E Fly Rod Size or Casting Size 
Their tricky motion gets ‘em 
where all other lures fail. If 
you will send us the name and 

address of at least one 
& of your fishing tackle 

dealers, we will send 
you a sample of one or beth, if you will enclose a dime 
each to cover postage and handling. Positively only one 
of each to person answering ad. 


SCHNELL BAIT CO., Main & Charles Sts. Dept. F, Kankakee, Ill. 





I’ve seen plenty of pictures that don’t look 
any too good. I’ve seen some beauty spots 
spoiled by the rigs that make fishin’ better. 
I'm a little fearful that here and there— 
maybe quite frequent—a bend that’s al- 
ways been sort of comfortin’ and satisfyin’ 
to look at has been spoiled. Not for fish; 
just for fishermen like you and me, I mean. 
And with the steam that’s behind this kind 
of work, maybe a lot more pleasant 
stretches won't be fit to eat your lunch in 
unless we fishermen do a little talkin’ about 
things that sometimes, somehow, we don’t 
like to mention.” 


Slowly he unwrapped a second sand-’ 


wich, smiling and nodding. 

“By gosh!” he said and chuckled. “I 
sure am glad I met you today, Harve! 
I’ve been mullin’ this over in my mind 
quite some time. But I ain’t used to talkin’ 
about such things. It ain’t quite in my line, 
talkin’ about beauty. And maybe I’m 
breakin’ up—gettin’ old—when I fuss about 
some states that maybe are breakin’ their 
necks to step up the fish-carryin’ capacity 
of their waters and givin’ no thought to the 
looks of the job.” 

Harvey smiled a trifle and then laughed. 

“If that’s a sign of old age,” he said, 
“may the years speed for all of us!” 


THE QUEST OF THE LUKE- 
WARM BEER 


(Continued from page 22) 


right into water that goes strong and swift 
out of the demi-pool. Easy with him, now. 
He’s a brown and knows what it’s all 
about. Hold him from going over that lip 
below, and he’s mine. The tackle is strong, 
and I net him before he is half spent, but 
it is just as well. The bass hook held him 
none too securely. A good 14 inches. He'll 
go a pound on a friendly scale. 

I have learned something. The Brule 
seems to chuckle at me as I work up an- 
other thirty or forty feet. “Thought there 
weren't any fish in here, eh?” says the 
river. “Thought my browns wouldn't take 
a floater in this water? Ha! ha!” 

3ut I am satisfied with myself. A new 
river has been discovered. By accident or 
pure research I have wrested one more 
secret from the enigmatic Brule, and the 
bottle of beer looms close. Should have 
stuck it in the river, though. It'll be warm 
in that stifling sedan with all the windows 
and doors closed tight. 

Here’s another place. Over on the op- 
posite bank the rushing river has failed to 
dislodge a two-foot-thick log, embedded 
deep into the bank. Behind the friendly 
shelter of the log the river foam dances, 
six inches deep, two feet wide. I'll have to 
keep the fly below that foam. The slack- 
line cast, even with the luck I always need 
on such a cast, will not do here. The water 
is too deep and fast for me to get closer 
than twenty-five feet. How about riding 
the fly down the edge of the fast water? 

I take off the bass bug and tie on a No. 
10 Brown Bivisible, for while the water 
there is swift it is quite glassy. The fly 
toboggans down the slide a half dozen 
times before it gets right in close to the 
still water. There it drags a bit, but not 
much, uncertain whether to join the cur- 
rent or float serenely into the foam on the 
backwash. The line will decide in a few 
seconds, when the current bellies it out and 
pulls the fly down. But a fish leaps into the 
breach and makes the decision before the 
river has time to act. 

Rainbow this time. A rollicking dyna- 
miter he is, taking the bivisible at the end 
of a nose dive that is thrill enough in itself 
to recompense for the whole trip. He makes 
for the shelter of the log, but ducks out 
of there quickly to have it out with me, 
then and there, in the faster part of the 
current. I seem to detect the added belliger- 
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ence of the rainbow. But in that water the 
current is such a strong factor in the 
fight of the fish that it is hard to tell, | 
let him winnow down into the spot I have 
just fished, and there I can feel he has not 
such an advantage. Ten inches of rainbow 
that’s all. But it’s all fighting fish, and 
Brule rainbows are heavy-bodied, often 
much thicker through the middle than 
browns. 

Two more trout—one a brown, one a 
rainbow—find their way into the creel by 
the time I am at the top of the fast water. 
I have five good fish, and I have put back 
a dozen small ones. Hurrah! I'l] guzzle 
that bottle of limpid beer if it turns my 
stomach inside out ! 

There is a place at the beginning of this 
fast-water stretch where the Brule gently 
nudges the bank to my right for a distance 
of twenty feet before toppling into sudden 
flight down the rocky stairway I have just 
ascended. I have never caught a fish there. 
I don’t know why, but suspect it is because 
I cannot make the fly float right. I wonder 
how it would be to stand right in the be- 
ginning of the fast water, at the lip of the 
pool, and try a cross-handed cast. But to do 
it I must take off my fishing jacket, else 
everything in the pockets will be wet. 

A new No. 12 Olive Quill replaces the 
bivisible, and I carefully adjust my feet to 
the slippery bottom rocks. I can just make 
it. The water burbles at my wader pocket, 
but my shoes are wedged solidly into bot- 
tom rocks and I can work the fly without 
danger of the current influencing it. I have 
been careful. Now I must be more careful, 
for the cross-handed cast is difficult for me, 

A half dozen casts are made with a min- 
imum of disturbance on the still pool in 
front of me. There is no give-away drag, 
But there is no response. Maybe I could 
work it closer to the bank. But to do that 
I’ve got to brave the terrors of the brush, 
and it would end everything if I had to 
wade into the pool to retrieve a stuck fly. 
Try it, anyway. Maybe that’s why I've 
never got ’em here before—maybe I’ve 
been thinking too much about my precious 
tackle and have been unwilling to take a 
chance with a 20-cent fly. For shame! 

I feel, as the fly goes forth towards the 
brush, that I am actually doing something 
in that spot which I have never before 
attempted. Will it solve the problem of 
that pool, which I know must hold good 
fish but which any fisherman will tell 
you is good only for night fishing? It will. 
It does! 

The best brown of the day weaves from 
the shelter of the brush and takes the fly 
easily. Confident, deliberate, arrogant 1s 
he—the perfectly fooled brownie in the 
quiet pool. Two or three a year is all I 
ever get of his tribe in that kind of water, 
but they are worth more than many an- 
other taken from less difficult places. 


E will not come out, but sulks under 

the alders. Is he hung up? I pull 
harder, and he yields. Upstream he goes in 
the quiet water. I must be careful in get- 
ting out of the fast water to follow him, or 
I shall be swept downstream. Let him run 
until you get out of this, I counsel myself. 
There! I gain his own quiet pool, and the 
sand is firm beneath my feet. What a relief 
from the uncertain rocks of the stairway 
rapid! 

The brown is ahead of me about twenty- 
five feet. I have given him line. Now 
snub him, and he comes around and down- 
stream directly toward me. I draw my legs 
close together. How often have hooked fish 
darted between my waders! He rushes by 
me at close range and tries for the fast 
water, but I turn him and, back up he 
goes. Now I've got him. He'll never get 
into that rapids. I work upstream, to keep 
away from the fast water: The brown 1S 
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big, but not big enough to get away in 
that kind of water. He's mine in a few 
mite frst fish I ever caught in the pool. 
Only good for night fishing, eh? And there 
he is, a good pound and a half. Gosh, I’m 
tired, after that bout with the rapids. 
Weary legs move toward shore, and I am 
about to sit on a ré »ck when I suddenly be- 
come conscious that I am not alone. I look 
up. Watching me trom the brush is the 
President of the Old Duck Hunters. He 
wears a Cheshire-cat grin as he comes 
through the alders toward me. There is, 
too, a look of elfish guilt upon his face. 

“ve got six, and one will go a pound 
and a half,” I declare without ceremony. | 
“What have you got?” p <4 

“Well sir, so help me, I fished this 
river up and down and crosswise and never 
sot a strike. No, sir; not a thing.” = 
~ “Ror once, then, you have been licked.” | 
I showed him the trout. 

He admitted defeat. It was a great mo- | 
ment for the rank-and-file membership of 
the Old Duck Hunters. Very seldom is it 
that the commoners in the organization | 
get the best of the President. But I had | 
done it that day. I had beat him at his | 
own game—at the game he himself had 
taught me to play. 

Such sweet victory comes but seldom | 
in the life of a fisherman. Always there is | 
some old-timer with the patience, the skill | 
and the willingness to show him up. Al- | 
ways that one final barrier to perfection. | 
sut today was different. Today I was the | 
victor. | 

“And now,” said I, in the full flush of 
victory, “I shall climb that hill, pass | 
through the brush at its top and drink the 
beer we left in the car.” | 

Then did the awful supremacy of the 
President’s official position assert itself. | 
As one who, by divine right, arrogates | 
unto himself the fruits of the land and the 
fish of the rivers, he drew himself up and 
pronounced : “My boy, I cooled that bottle 


in the river and drank it two hours ago!” | 
» | 





A RETURN TO ADVENTURE 
(Continucd from page 37) 


ing so well at this bass fishing either.” 

“Sometimes it’s that way,” he smiled 
back. 

It was one of those completely dud days. 
The east wind came fitfully, and now in 
mid-afternoon the copper-colored sun 
burned in a sky that had changed to hazy 
gray. Presently I stopped casting and 
watched the wooded shore unfold with 
each familiar bend. 

“Look! There’s a spring, and our ther- 
mos 1s empty,” he exclaimed and paddled 
toward the bank. 

We disembarked and filled the bottle. 
A path led up from the spring over a low 
hill dense with second-growth trees. He 
scrambled up the incline and turned at the 
crest to tell me that a cabin—a real log 
cabin—was there in the woods. I walked 
up the path, and together we entered the 
single room. It had evidently been aban- 
doned for several years. The door was 
gone, the windows without glass. As we 
stepped across the threshold the darkened 
mterior became penciled with moted 
streamers of light slanting down from 
holes in the roof. The fireplace, however, 
Was in usable condition. 

“Wouldn't it be swell to camp here to- 
night?” he asked. 

I nodded absent-mindedly, and we walk- 
ed on up the hill and through an ancient 
apple orchard to where rolling farmlands 
reed As we returned to the spring and 
he river bank the meaning of the copper- 
colored sun became understandable. Black 
clouds were piling in the west, and thunder 
muttered in far-away cannonade. 
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HALF & HALE MAKES 
ONE SWELL SMOKE! 
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Meet your pipe half-way. Pack it with 
Half & Half. Cool as Big Ben’s: “Come 
on, Fellow; scram!” Sweet as recall- 
ing: “It’s Sunday . . . hurrah!” Fra- 
* grant, full-bodied tobacco that won’t 
bite the tongue—in a tin that won’t 
bite the fingers. Made by our exclu- 
sive modern process including patent 
No. 1,770,920. Smells good. Makes 
your pipe welcome anywhere. Tastes 
good. Your password to pleasure! 





Not a bit of bite in the tobacco or the Telescope Tin, which 
gets smaller and smaller as you use-up the tobacco. No 
bitten fingers as you reach for a load, even the last one. 


Copyright 1936, The American Tobacco Company 


HALE «= HALF 
The Safe Pipe - Trbacco 


FOR PIPE OR CIGARETTE 
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Vhake Scare 
"It was a 2 1/4 pound Rain- 
bow and a beauty. My Shaekes- 


peare Rod, Reel, and Tru-Art 
Line made it a great battle." 


Le 
Wichita, Kansas A 


THE TRU-ART 


The “finest, strongest, most per- 
feet fly easting line made" was 


Shakespeare's goal. Anglers eny 


we ve attained it in the new double- 
tipped off enamel finish Tru-arT. 
Braided one at a time— Scientifically 
tapered. All popular sizes at your 
dealera, Price HDH,...... $9.00 






THE CADILLAC 


er accuracy with a Cadillac le 








Experienced fly castersenjoy great 










INTRODUCTORY OFFER—Amazing new 
“eontrolied-action” bait made of Fishtex. 
O 1%” Flyrod Lure. . $.15 | Both for 
O 25s” Casting Lure. . $2540 $35 
Limited one order to customer 


O FREE 148 pe. Fishing Guide and Catalog. 2 : 
s =f 


410 Pitcher St. 
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#* THIS BEST 

? GRADE SILK 
j FLY LINE 

; DOES MORE 
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% Has Self-Measuring Colors 


UST try the multi-colored Ashaway fly cast- 

ing line. Shows at a glance how much line 
you have out—measures every cast. Puts new in- 
terest in fly fishing. And gets the fish! Eight dif- 
ferent inconspicuous COLORS—in equal divisions 
—mark entire line. Fly casters have always wanted 
such a marked line—and here it is. Made of best 
line silk, specially braided, specially waterproofed 
under high vacuum pressure, polished smooth as 
ivory. Plenty of heft. Pliable. Elastic. And free 
running. Won't gum, won't crack. And a beauty! 
An ideal fly line with the added big Ashaway ad- 
vantage of self-measurement. Level and tapered 
styles, all sizes. See it at your dealer’s. Full informa- 
tion in new FREE Ashaway Catalog. Address Ash- 
away Line & Twine Mfg. Co., Box 601, Ashaway, 
Rhode Island. 
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America's FU FLY TACKLE=== 
— ronet sal a 
& LEADING STREAMERS 


at a special price. One each ““L & C’’ Canadian, $2 
Maribou, Jungle King, Dark Tiger and Light Tiger 

* C” English style rods, flies, leaders 
Foon CATALOGUE 2.37.0 Gictee'is more, useful than ever 
FREE at your dealer's or by sending his name to Dept. F. 


eA «LYON & COULSON Z2,fr2" Sues! 

















“Get in, fellow,” I said. “Just before a 
thunderstorm is a good time to fish. Our 
luck may change.” 

“What about the storm?” he asked. 

“We'll not go far. If it’s a hard rain, 
we'll return to the cabin.” 

Satisfied, he took up the rod and began 
to cast toward the southern shore where 
logs had formed a drift. The storm was 
rolling up the sky in smoke-gray billows. 
Wind moaned a dirge high above us, but 
the river was calm as glass and a-glitter 
with strange apple-green lights. Below 
the drift two chalk-white boulders divided 
a gentle current. The boy turned his head 
preparatory to shooting the lure between 


| them. 


“Watch now,” he said, half to himself. 

I knew—I knew as sure as I sat there— 
what was going to happen. The feeling of 
it was all about us. The forest was hushed 
and expectant, the sound of rapids below 
loud in the silence preceding the storm. A 
fish was going to strike from out of the 
slow swirl below those rocks. I knew it— 
and yet I prayed to be right. 

The spinner sailed through the air—a 
gaudy bauble against an ominous sky—and 
chunked into the lip of water that curled 
out from the upper boulder. The boy be- 
gan to retrieve—his body tensely upright, 
his eyes on the under-water glitter of the 
metal spoon. Five feet from the rock— 
ten. Nothing happened. I drew in a de- 
layed breath and started to speak. The 
spinner was close now—a scant twenty 
feet from the canoe. I heard his breath 
hiss and saw the rod tip tremble. 

“Look! Look! Look!” he exclaimed. 


eye from an angle ten feet behind 
the spinner was a tiger-striped small- 
mouth. He was perhaps two pounds in 
weight and clean-looking and dark be- 
cause of the shadow of rock from whence 
he came. Ten feet from the gunwale he 
curved up in a slow, beautifully accurate 
parabola, took the feathered hook and 
curved heavily down. A boil bulged the 
oily surface. The rod tip curved hard over. 
The boy turned and gave me a strange 
fathomless look of wonder. 

“I’ve got him,” he said. Slowly he re- 
peated, “I’ve got him.” 

“You’ve got him hooked,” I whispered 
excitedly. “Watch now! Let him go a 
bit when he runs.” 

The rod pulled the lad’s slender arms 
down; the reel handle battered the palm 
of his hand. Without another word he 
went to work. The fish streaked out into 
quickening water below the rocks. I 
worked the canoe into mid-channel and 
tried to keep my mouth shut. But I hoped 
above all that he would take that fish. 
It had been a rather disappointing day 
for him. I realized that now. He had im- 
agined adventure; he had hoped for ex- 
citement without saying so—he had want- 
ed to spend an hour or two in the aban- 
doned cabin. 

The fish broke out in a showering lunge 
and came back toward the canoe with 
steady surges upstream. Twenty feet above 
us he jumped again and then ripped past 
the boat toward the rapids below. 

“Easy,” I cautioned in spite of myself. 

But the lad had the feel of it now and 
tempered off the long down-current run 
with skill. The fight was slowly losing the 
intensity of that first hysterical strength. 

And now the storm was coming. As the 
lunges of the fish eased in intensity the 
forces of the sky increased. Down-valley 
the first push of surface wind made a 
distant murmur. Leaves on the maples 
above us began to turn restlessly. The roll 
of thunder broadened and jarred in heavy 
cadence. 

“My arms hurt,” the boy said. “When 
I bring him by, try to net him.” 
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The bass rolled ten feet out from the 
canoe. I held the net ready as he slow 
brought him in. Very carefully, for if ever 
I wanted to take a fish I did this one, ] 
pushed the net below and upward from 
behind. With a thrust I enfolded that wide 
tail. His body settled through the hoop 
of the net. 

The boy whooped and turned in his seat 
to gaze at the tired battler on the planking 
I took his hand, my son’s hand, in mine 
and very gravely congratulated him. And 
as we Sat there facing each other the rain 
came in a sweeping wall across the surface 
of the river. 

The downpour was roaring on the roof 
when we reéntered the cabin. In five min- 
utes I had the blackened old throat of the 
fireplace alight with flames. The air was 
chill, and our wet clothes steamed. 

The fish was safely on a stringer down 
by the spring, and the stringer safely fast 
to a root as thick as my arm. Trust the 
victor to see to that! The canoe was over- 
turned on the sandy shore. I had carried 
our lunch basket to the cabin, and he had 
packed his small bulky knapsack on his 
shoulders. 

The steady roar of the rain continued 
on the roof. 

“Let’s make some hot chocolate,” he 
said. 

Rummaging in the knapsack, he brought 
out an aluminum kit. Water from a broken 
gutter quickly filled the largest pan. We 
sat on thé sagging canvas of a bunk and 
drank watery cocoa. A deer-mouse with 
pale yellow belly and wide ears sat up on 
a log under the eaves and watched us, 

The storm would lift shortly and the 
evening would be clear golden light above 
a fresh-washed world. Birds singing ves- 
pers. Pungent smells from dripping woods, 

“Dad,” the boy said, “let’s camp here 
tonight. Please let’s do. I’ve never asked 
you real seriously, but it’s what I've been 
wanting to do for a long time.” 

I looked at the leaping flames. The old 
canvas bunk was wide and clean. It was 
summer. 

“We haven’t any blankets, Son,” I said. 

“I have. I have two blankets in my 
pack.” 

“You?” I grinned. “You! But your 
mother would be worried sick about us.” 

told her maybe we would. Dad— 
please! I told her I was going to try to 
make you.” 

“All right,” I said. Let’s!” 


FISHERMAN’S FORTUNE 
(Continued from page 33) 


as I can tell you,” the native answered. 
“Better hunt up the warden and get it 
straight.” 

“Where does he live?” 

“Up to Strong. Keep straight ahead for 
about ten mile till you come to a village 
with two churches in it. You swing sharp 
around the Baptist church, and the warden 
lives—” 

“Which is the Baptist church?” I asked, 
but the Parson gave me a dig in the ribs. 

“Don’t be dumb,” he said. “It'll be the 
one nearest the water.” P 

“Yep, that’s it,” said the native. “Built 
right on the bank of the river. Swing shafp 
around that, and the warden lives in the 
second house after you pass Bill Tysons 
place.” 

We thanked him profusely and drove 00. 
Later we met another native son. ‘ 

“The Upper Falls is about two miles 
back,” he informed us. “It’s all right to 
fish here anywhere. Tain’t much use, but 
you can fish anyway.” 

We stopped at the next pool. As beat- 
tiful a trout stream as one can find m 
Maine, and alive with trout just a quarter 
of an inch under the seven-inch limit. 
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At sundown we gave it up and drove 
back td camp. In our baskets were just 
eight trout, between seven and nine inches 
in length. We had them for supper, served 
with hot pan-bread and supplemented by 
a large can of beans, with coffee and dough- 
nuts. Then we hunted up our landlord. 

“Tough luck for you boys,” he sym- 

thized, “but we’re in for a three days 
blow. When the wind holds up this way at 
night, it’s a sure sign. Too bad, after you've 
come so far, but—well, you wouldn't get 
any, anyway. They just ain’t bitin’. 

We turned in early. 

“Yes, it's too bad,” the Parson echoed. 
“I had planned to leave tomorrow noon— 
I really must be home early tomorrow 
evening—but as it is, we may as well leave 
early in the morning and fish a brook or 
two on the way home.” He drowsed off 
for a moment, then aroused and once 
more sonorously declaimed, “Yes, come 
to Maine, where the forests teem with wild 
life and the waters abound with fish.” 


AWOKE in the morning with a sense 

of something lacking. For a moment I 
could not realize what it was, and then I 
knew. It was the utter stillness. Springing 
from the cot, I ran to the window. It was 
true. The branches of the trees were mo- 
tionless. The lake, in the early-morning 
light, was glassy-smooth. There was a soft, 
languorous warmth in the air. It was a 
perfect June morning. 

My shout awakened the Parson, and he 
came out, pajama-clad, to see what was 
happening. We did a jubilant war-dance 
for a minute, and then dashed for our 
clothes. Fifteen minutes later, minus break- 
fast but plus a boundless enthusiasm, we 
were on the lake. Five minutes later the 
Parson, retrieving line carefully, struck 
sharply, and the water silvered as a silvery 
fighter felt the barb strike home. 

That first salmon was worth the entire 
trip. How he fought, and how the Parson’s 
four-ounce rod arched and buckled as the 
two-pounder staged his last battle! When 
it was over, I slid the net under him, lifted 
him into the boat and put an end to his 
flopping. This was the life. 

Shortly after that I caught the mate of 
the first one, and before I had a chance 
to lay my fly on the water again the 
Pafson had his second one on. We netted 
his fish after a time and resumed our cast- 
ing, but the sun was well up now. 

After a half hour of this the reverend 
suggested that we go ashore, get breakfast, 
pack our outfit, and then come back and 
fish until noon. 

“I really should be home early,” he said. 
“I have to preach tomorrow morning, you 
know.” 

“Why not dig one out of the bottom of 
the barrel for just this once?” I asked. 

He would not agree to it; claimed it 

was not sporting to run in an old one. “If 
I can have three or four hours of quiet 
study this evening, it will be all that is 
necessary.” 
_ We went ashore and had a good break- 
last, packed our equipment, cleaned up the 
camp site and went back to the lake. It 
was still too calm, but about ten o’clock a 
slight breeze sprang up. An hour later 
there was a good fishing ripple, and by 
12:30 we had taken three more fish. 

I waited regretfully for the Parson to 
say that it was time to go. Conditions were 
perfect, and for the first time in weeks the 
salmon were really rising. That tremen- 
dous wind of the day before had stirred 
the depths, and now they were searching 
the surface for food. It was heart-breaking 
to leave it now. 

“Well.” He spoke resolutely, and I knew 
that his mind was made up. 

Gee ! This was tough. 

“Let's get ashore,” he said. “You dig 
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Don’t Pass this Up 


See how little 
it costs to enjoy 


- year-old 
Imported Whiskey 


For 152 years—connoisseurs have made Bushmills 
an odds-on favorite! One of the few great whiskeys 
of truly fine ancestry! Compare it in age—quality— 
price! By every standard—in a class by itself! Al- 
ways keep a bottle on hand. No other whiskey so 









eloquently reflects your own discriminating taste 
and your high regard for the taste of your guests, 


® Price in New York, $3.29 (4/5 
quart. 25.6 fl. oz., 90° proof), Cor- 
respondingly low prices in other 
cities, depending upon state taxes 
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SSS SSS SSS I the cooking outfit out and rustle dinner 





The New 
SYNCHRO MESH 


priced salt water reel. 


250 yd. $6.00 300 yd. $7.50 


Poor Bill, he never had a chance... It was a 


“REEL BY OCEAN CITY" 


FREE— Send 
for catalog 
complete 
Fresh & Salt 
water reels. 








OCEAN CITY MFG. COMPANY 
1347 NOBLE STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





BAY CITY REEL 


with pat. AUTOMATIC FREE SPOOL LEVER 


Strong construction, fast action, bal- 
anced weight, star drag, handle nut 
lock and wrench, chromium-plated, and 
many other Ocean City features make 
it the outstanding "buy" in a moderate 
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TROUT FISHERMAN 


Use our Fit-U Sole Creepers in rocky streams and 
avoid slipping and causing injury. 

Will fit any size or any kind of men’s Footwear. Are 
adjustable, no screws to loosen or tighten, Ask for 
circular illustrating our Full Line of Creepers for 
ig Hikers, Hunters, Trappers and Walking 
on re. 

STAATSBURG ICE TOOL WORKS 

Staatsburg New York 











e ‘ 
Genuine ‘Stream-Tested’’ Brand 
Dry Flies that really meet the re- 
quirements of the Dry Fly. The kind 
you have been looking for and never 
expected to find, We will prove it, if 
you will send us one dollar for a 
half dozen samples 
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Dealers 
™ write for 
j prices. 


3 Blue Gill and Crappie wet 
flies 25c. Price includes a 
copy of our catalog. 

Rinal Fly Studios 


205 Garfield 
Libertyville 





Illinois 











COL-E-MOR’S FLASH NO. | 
(FOR FLASH NO. 2 see page 82) 






SPEEDWAY FISH-LINE DRIER AND CONDITIONER 


THE NEW, EASY WAY TO LINE CONDITIONING | 


YOUR LINES SHOULD BE—Dried to prevent rotting— 
Waxed or greased to make them durable—Tested for weak 


or frayed spots that might break during a catch 


BUT WHY SPEND HOURS CARING FOR THEM, 
when SPEEDWAY does the work while you're reeling in | 


your line? No trouble. No fuss. 
1 


RI 

IT WAXES OR GREASES 4 IN ONE PROCESS 

iT TESTS Chromium $2.50 
Small enough to slip in your pocket. Plated 
Choice of Dressings: Goose Grease, Wax or Speedway Com 
pound. 

Let Speedway Save Your Time and Save Your Lines 

‘urther information on request 


COL-E-MOR PRODUCTS CORP., 107 Hudson St., Jersey City, N. J. 


Postpaid 





Waterproof 2// your shoes 


| Snowshoe dressing will do it... absolutely 

| «e-and will make them last longer, too! 
@Snowshoe dressing positively waterproofs leather boots and 
shoes of all types and colors against rain, mud, snow. Stainless, 
transparent, pleasant odor. Rub into your shoes at night, polish as 
usual next morning. Send dealer's name and 25c for trial 3 oz. can 











Correctly designed for securely 
Lur fectly balanced and weighted 


and markings, with two-color 
BEETLE BUG 


that arouses game fish to action 
of fishermen—because 


and crappies. BASS B 
CAST 





color combinations. 














DEALERS! 
Order from your 
jobber or direct. 





Here are lures that are distinctively different from any others. 
hooking the striking fish, Per- 
for 
bucktail streamers. They have 
personglity plus, along with a tantalizing wiggle in the water 
The favorite lure of thousands 
it’s the lure that game fish go bugs over! 
THREE SIZES—50c, 65c, $1 
TROUT BUG, 50c—for trout. blue-gills. perch Lur-all 
» 65e—for fly-casting. teen apt O7 
$1.00—for | Replaces pork rind, y/, 7 
Package of 10, red p 
and other an * ge Ys 


water. Six 


$ BUG 
ING OR TROLLING BUG, 
bass, pike, pickerel, muskellunge 
game fish, both fresh and salt 










If your dealer cannot supply 
you, 


BEETLE BUG BAIT CO. 


Harry 8. Masoner, Pre. 


Casting $ 
Lure ee 


5% oz. 























easy casting. Flashy colors 














send direc 


500 E. Jefferson Detroi 





and I'll drive out to a telephone and let 
my wife know that we will be home some. 
time before midnight. Then we'll come 
back and fish until six—unless you are 
anxious to go earlier.” 

I told him I would be willing to stay— 
for his benefit—and we beached the boat 
once more. 

We were on the lake again in a little 
more than an hour. The wind was a trifle 
stronger but blowing steadily, and the fish 
were still rising. The high light of the 
day came when the Parson hooked a really 
good fish and I, clumsy lout that I was 
missed him with the net a dozen times 

My alibi was the wind and sun, but the 
real cause was my over-anxiety. Occasion. 
ally I could see the fish well enough to 
ascertain that he was hooked very lightly 
in the lower jaw, and I expected mo- 
mentarily that the dominie would lose him, 
If I made a swoop for him on one side of 
the boat, he would dash under it and break 
water on the other side, whereupon | 
would immerse the net on that side. | 
kept getting closer, though, with each suc- 
cessive dip, and at the last came near 
enough so that the ring struck him smartly 
on the lower jaw—and he was free. 

I don’t know what the Parson thought. 
His profession is such that certain emo- 
tions cannot be expressed freely. But he 
took it, bitter disappointment that it was, 
with a smile, like the good sport that he is, 

The sun, sliding down the western slope, 
reminded us that we must hurry. Again we 
dug out the cooking outfit and prepared 
supper, repacked, and headed for home. 

The last twenty miles was over country 
roads with which neither of us was 
familiar. We were lost a dozen times, and 
| routed out the sleeping natives for advice. 
| The hour crept to eleven and then eleven- 
thirty, and the Parson displayed his first 
symptom of nerves. Then the lights of the 
village loomed ahead—and we were home. 

We packed the fish in the ice-box, 
washed, and said goodnight just as the 
clocks in the neighboring towers chimed 
the hour of midnight. The Parson’s fishing 
trip had terminated before the Sabbath. 

I went to hear him preach that morning. 
When he announced his text, he looked 
calmly in my direction. It may have been 
the effect of the stained-glass windows, but 
I fancied there was just the faintest sus- 
picion of a twinkle in his eye as he re- 
peated it. It was: “Cast thy net on the 
other side of the ship.” 





THE MAN-EATERS OF TSAVO 
(Continued from page 35) 





| 

| nothing by the way of dress but a small 

| piece of cowhide thrown over his left 
shoulder—came to my tent door one day 
and squatted down on his heels. On being 
asked his business, “I have heard,” he re- 
plied, “that the Great Master wants water ; 
I can show it to him.” 

This was good news, if it could be relied 
upon; so I questioned him closely and 
ascertained that some time previously— 
exactly how long ago I could not gather— 
he had been in the locality on a raiding 
expedition and had succeeded in finding 
water. I asked if the place was far away, 
and got the reply in Swahili: “M’bali 
kidogo” (“A little distance” ). E 

Now, I had had experience of M’bali 
kidogo before; it is like the Irishman 
“mile and a bit.” So I decided to start 
very early next morning on a search for 
this pond—for such my informant des- 
cribed it to be. In the meantime the poor 
fellow, who appeared starving—there was 
a sore famine among the natives of the 
district at the time—was given food and 
drink, and made a ravenous meal. In the 
evening I had a long talk with him m 
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broken Swahili round the camp fire, and 


; obtained some insight into many of the 
“ strange and barbarous customs of the 
. Masai, to which tribe he belonged. _ 

e In the morning I started off betimes, 


taking my .303 rifle and being accompa- 
nied by Mahina with the 12-bore shotgun 
and by another Indian carrying the neces- 
sary food and water. Our Masai guide, 
whose name we found to be Lungow, 
seemed to be quite certain of his way and 
led us across the rolling plains more or less 
in the direction in which the railway was 
to run, but some miles to the right. 

The march was full of interest, for on 
the way we passed within easy range of 
herds of wildebeest, hartbeest, gazelle and 
zebra. I was out strictly on business, how- 
ever, and did not attempt a shot, reserv- 
ing that pleasure for the homeward trip. 





ATE in the forenoon we arrived at 
L Lungow’s pond—a circular dip about | 
eighty yards in diameter, which without | 
doubt had contained water very recently 
but which, as I expected to find, was now | 
quite dry. A considerable number of bones | 
lay scattered round it, whether of “kills” 
or of animals which had died of thirst I 
could not say. Our guide appeared very 
much upset when he found the pond empty 
and gave vent to many exclamations in his 
peculiar language, in which the letter “r’ 
rolled like a kettledrum. 

Our search for water having thus proved 
a failure, I determined to try my luck with 
the game. The Masai and the Indian were 
sent back to camp, while Mahina and I 
made a big detour from the dried-up 
waterhole. Game abounded in all direc- 
tions, but the animals were much more shy 
than they had been in the morning, and it 
was in vain that I stalked—if it can be 
called stalking, when as a matter of fact | 
one has to move in the open—splendid 
specimens of Thomson’s and Grant's 
gazelle. : 

I might have attempted a shot once or 

twice, but the probability was that owing | 
to the long range it would have resulted 
only in a wound, and I think there is 
nothing so painful as to see an animal limp- 
ing about in a crippled condition. In this 
fruitless manner we covered several miles, | 
and I was beginning to think that we | 
should have to return to camp without so 
much as firing a shot. Just then, however, 
[ saw a herd of wildebeest, and with much | 
care managed to get within three hundred 
yards of them. 
_ I singled out the biggest head and, wait- 
ing for a favorable moment, fired at him, 
dropping him at once. I ran up to the 
fallen beast, which appeared to be dying, 
and told Mahina to drive the hunting 
knife right through his heart so as to put 
him quickly out of all pain. As Mahina was 
not doing this as skilfully or as quickly as 
I thought it might be done and seemed un- 
able to pierce the tough hide, I handed him 
my rifle and took the knife in order to 
do it myself. 

Just as I raised the knife to strike I was 
startled by the wildebeest suddenly jump- 
ing to his feet. For a moment he stood | 
looking at me in a dazed and tottery kind 
ot way, and then to my amazement he | 
turned and made off. At first he moved 
with such a shaky and uncertain gait that 
I felt confident he could only go a few 
yards before dropping; so, as I did not 
wish to disturb the other game around us 
by firing a second shot, I thought it best 
Just to wait. 

To my utter astonishment, however, 
alter he had staggered for about sixty 
yards he seemed to revive suddenly, broke 
into his ordinary gallop and quickly re- 
joined the herd. From that time I lost all | 


trace of him, though I followed up for four 
or five miles. 
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Choice of Either Gift 
This Fly or Pouch 
\ at 


To receive one 
of these two 
gifts you must 


Send 25c for 


Enclose your quarter, 
using coupon to show 
which gift; also your 
tackle dealer’s name, 
to get this valuable 
fly tackle encyclope- 
dia — rich color plates 
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This New 

Weber 36 
CATALOG 


Poa. and Fishing Book 
tern flies and lifelike 


novelties for ALL pan and game fish. It’s the sport-seeker’s 


Dainty imitation of natural 
drake (May fiy) — a tri- 
umph in natural lures. Veined wings, 
delicate detail; pliant durable body. 
For trout, small-mouth, all pan fish. 
6 natural colors. Two styles — upright 
wing (live) and flat wing (dead). Sizes 
6, S, 10, 12, GMGM.. ccccccccccccccecd 


Bellows Leader-Pouch 


Much improved new expansion 





type; greater capacity and ac- biggest quarter’s-worth for you get your 25¢ back twice because 
cessibility. Waterproof oiled with catalog we send your gift, also Credit Slip good for 25 
silk. Very popular and prac- on any g ordered from catalog later. , 
tleal, @ach..cccccccccccces 25e 
ion t Also Free on Request “MOVIEGRAM” 
nouncemen 20 progressive diagrams and Py Casti 
* clear instructions for quick y asting 
Extraordinary, mastery. Shows just how; and Lessons 
what to avoid. 





‘Airflow-Tapers—Fiy Line Improvement of the Age 


Triumph of Weber-Henshall inventive accomplishment. Radical new tapering principles for the 
first time place weight, factors of air-resistance and natural flow where they belong! Casting 
ease, accuracy, satisfaction beyond all dreams. Series of 3, each overcoming specific handicaps 
formerly imposed by particular fishing conditions. Example: Prices, $8.50 to $9.00 


H Level 6 Fe. | 2f.| DLevel 8Ft. | DtoH Taperi2Fr. | H Level 62 Fe. 





Loop 1 yl HtoD Abrupt Taper AIRFLOW “20” TAPER — Total Length 90 Ft. 


Also new Weber-Henshall “‘Duo-Level’’ 2-in-1 Line — balf light 
weight, balf beavy, to reverse for differing conditions, 
3 combinations, $4.00 to $5.00. 










Slightest pull 
revolves spin- 






ner and gives 
lifelike mo- 
tion to forked 
bucktail 
wings. Wide- 
spread wings 







Akleminno 


Newest “cripple”’ floater, ex- 
tra effective for trout, bass, 


r Fly 
Deerhair wide-forked 
streamers give top limit 










of waving luring action. © acl amply pro-_ pan fish. Flashing hair and 
Bright eyes. Takes all tect hook from weeds and snags. feather body. Cork head with 
game and pan fish. Sizes Due for universal popularity. eyes. Sizes 6, 8, 35e; for 
2. 4, 6, 8, 35e ea. 3 for $1 Sizes 1/0, 2, 4, each.......... 50e $1.00. Sizes 1/0, 2, 4, each, 50¢ 
Airfloat Weber The WEBER LIFELIKE FLY CO. 
Dry Fly Straintest Box 3602, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
New type, Leaders (0 I enclose 25¢ for Catalog and free gift | 
—< of O Fly or In addition you are to send me 
Quality only. Every (J Pouch credit slip worth 25¢ on any 


size, length and va- 
riation — straight or 





or goods ordered later from catalog. 


























\\ a d. Example: 6 
INXS” translucent tapered. Rzample; § | 111 enclose $....($1 or more) for Catalog 
body. Needs little 74 ft. dry-fly taper- and Fly or and goods as follows: 
dressing to float, 25e ed, each......... 50e | () Pouch | 
“Factory 
Recommendation” | seereceseesersesenceutencnsensenseosenessenssnenceenenesneens | 
Sempeee Teche ss... 
in Lusteroid Tubes | | 
9 Dry Flies Eyed, pop- 12 Wet Flies Eyed, Name 
ular sizes and pat- popularsizesand pat- a | 
terns, $1.50 val. $1.00 terns, $1.50 val. $1.00 Street....... 
7 Popular Nymphs and Creepers, a 
SIE MRS ch cos cee $1.00 City State 
Akleminno, Tailspin 3 Airfloat Dry Flies , 
and K. O. Streamer and one 6 ft. Proces- Dealer's Name.........-----s-----eeeeneeee ee | 


sed Tapered Leader, 


$1.00 Value $1.25 $1.00 0 Also send Moviegram Fly Casting Lessons. 


CUTTERS for Action 


If you have ever worn a CUTTER boot or pac, you know 
what we mean when we say “Cutters for Action.” Styled 
for comfort, built for durability, patterned for your in- 
dividual foot. Only the finest leathers are skillfully 
moulded by CUTTER craftsmen into snug, comfortable 
footwear. You'll be a step ahead in a CUTTER. 


A. A. CUTTER CO. 


1800 N. 34th St. Seattle, Wash. 
Est. 1870——Formerly at Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Fly. 
Value $1.20.... 











OVER 100 
STYLES 


Boots, pacs, shoes, 
moccasins. . . over 
100 styles to suit 
every sportsman’s 
taste. Remember, 
we fit your indi- 
vidual foot. 


SEND FOR 
CATALOG 
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. this ad if youre 
interested in Baitcasting/ 
This ad is for FLY CASTERS, 
STILL FISHERMEN, TROLLERS, 
STRIP CASTERS and BASS BUG 
CASTERS! ee od opposite > 


p& ASTING 


U. ring V6 extra flexible fly lines, 
TROLLING 


tapered or level, cast far 

easier. Almost proof against 
abuse, too. 

U. S. Level Fly Lines glide 

out smoothly. How they _/—~) sss | 

resist twists and kinks! 


“| 
ae 


“—_ 
— STILL FISHING 


U.S. Fly Lines don’t wrap around rods~ 
don’t cling. Absolutely CAN’T crack! 


Send for free secret 


Free! for getting trout— 


also booklet. 


USLine(. 


WESTFIELD, —. 





HEXI-SUPER-CANE 


asling n ( ods 





e The casting rod must stand 
harder use and more sud- 
den shocks than any type 
rod made. 


Our newest contribution to the art 
of bait casting is the “EXPERT”— 
Hexi-Super-Cane with a fine Chrome 
Vanadium Steel Core from butt to 
tip. Yet the rod at 5 ft. weighs only 
5 oz. This combination of two exclu- 
sive features gives the “Expert” the 
finest snap action of any casting rod 
made. Swelled butt, long tip joint, 

gold plate ferrules and reel seat, 
7 “Seru-Tite” reel seat—double fancy 

cork grip. Genuine agate guides— 
closely wrapped in red, green and 
black silk. 


—_ for the name on the rod. Send 
© postage for Cal Johnson’s Book- 
to How to care for your Fishing 
Tackle.” It illustrates H-I fishing 
tackle for all kinds of fishing. 


Address Dept. A 
Horrocks -Ibbotson Co., Utica, N. Y, 











All Hexi-Super-Cane rods are brown 
clear through — not all brown rods 
are Hexi-Super-Cane. The secret 
substance fills the pores, penetrates 
clear through. Result, more strength, 
more life and flexibility. More sport- 
ing action and longer life without 
chronic curvature. 








HORROCKS- 
IBBOTSON CO. 





The wildebeest, in fact, is like Kipling’s 
Fuzzy-Wuzzy—"’e’s generally shammin’ 
when ’e’s dead”; and my friend Rawson 
about this time had an experience very 
similar to mine but attended with more 


serious results. He had knocked his wilde- | 


beest over in much the same way and 
thought it was dead; and as he was very 
keen on obtaining photographs of game, 
he took his stand-camera from the Indian 
who carried it and proceeded to focus it 
on the animal’s head. 

When he was just about to take the 
picture, he was thunderstruck to see the 
wildebeest jump up and come charging 
down upon him. He sprang quickly aside, 
and in an instant up went the camera into 
the air, followed the next moment by the 
unfortunate Indian, the wildebeest having 
stuck its horn right through the man’s 
thigh and tossed him over its back. For- 
tunately the brute fell dead after this final 
effort, leaving Rawson grateful for his 
escape. 

Aiter abandoning the chase of my wilde- 
beest, we had not gone far on our way 
toward the home camp when I thought I 
observed something of a reddish color 
moving in a patch of long grass, a good 
distance to our left front. I asked Mahina 
if he could make out what it was, but he 
was unable to do so, and before I could 
get my field-glasses the animal, whatever 
it was, had disappeared into the grass. 

I kept my eye on the spot, however, 
and we gradually approached it. When 
we were about a hundred yards off, the 
reddish object again appeared; and I saw 
that it was nothing less than the shaggy 
head of a lion peeping over the long grass. 
This time Mahina also saw what it was, 
and called out “Dekko, Sahib, sher!” 
(“Look, Master, a lion!”’). 

I whispered to him to be quiet and to 
take no notice of him, while I tried my 
best to follow my own advice. So we kept 
on, edging up toward the beast but ap- 
parently oblivious of his presence as he lay 
there grimly watching us. As we drew 
nearer, I asked Mahina in a whisper if he 
felt equal to facing a charge from the sher 
if I should wound him. He answered 
simply that where I went, there would he 
go also; and right well he kept his word. 


WATCHED the lion carefully out of 

the corner of my eye as we closed in. 
Every now and then he would disappear 
from view for a moment; and it was a fas- 
cinating sight to see how he slowly raised 
his massive head above the top of the grass 
again and gazed calmly and steadily at us 
as we neared him. 

Unfortunately I could not distinguish 
the outline of his body, hidden as it was in 
the grassy thicket. I therefore circled cau- 
tiously round in order to see if the covert 
was sufficiently thin at the back to make a 
shoulder shot possible; but as we moved, 
the lion also twisted round and so always 
kept his head full on us. When I had de- 
scribed a half-circle, I found that the grass 
was no thinner and that my chances of a 
shot had not improved. 

We were now within seventy yards of 
the lion, who appeared to take the greater 
interest in us the closer we approached. He 
had lost the sleepy look with which he had 
at first regarded us, and was now fully on 
the alert; but still he did not give me the 
impression that he meant to charge, and 
no doubt if we had not provoked him he 
would have allowed us to depart in peace. 
I, however, was bent on war, in spite of the 
risk which one must always run by attack- 
ing a lion at such close quarters on an open 
plain as flat as the palm of the hand; so in 
a standing position I took careful aim at 
his head and fired. 


The distance was, as I have said, a bare | 





seventy yards; 
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tn other kinds of tishi ~) ‘ 
99 out of 100 Bait Casters 
need lines of extra stre 


—extra spooling quali 
your dealer for U. S, “— 


BLACK KNIGHT 


Black Knight is hard braid- 
ed, to wear, wear, wear. Yet 
how snugly it spools! How 
smoothly it casts! 
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FORTUNA 


King of surf Casting lines 
CUTTYHUNK 


3 Ibs. wet test to the strand, 
What stamina 
and strength! 


Free / How to tie anglers’ 
« knots.Also booklet. 


U.S. Line Co. 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 
oer 7 


_, NEW! 
sed 


Sensational! 
; Tucker’s 
FISH-N-FLOAT 


Now you can wade in 
any depth water! 
Catch the big fellows hiding in deep water. The 
FISH-N-FLOAT creates new sport. Beats paddling 









Pat. 
Pend. 




















or carrying boat. Arms free for action; legs sus- 
pended for propelling. (Special paddles for feet 
available.) Holds regular 6.00x16 inner tube. Com- 
plete with tube installed or with zipper so one can 
use his own tube. Weighs 4 pounds. (Special sizes 
for big men.) Straps for carrying on shoulders 
when out of use. Sold by dealers or sent direct. 


SEND FOR frites. coe a 
* Tucker Duck & Rubber Co. 
Dept. X-25A, Fort Smith, Arkansas 





@ FISHERMEN NOTICE @ 
Silk Color Preserver 
Rewrap your rod now, apply special preserver 
on silk before varnishing. Then color is there 
to stay. Without preserver, varnish will diseolor 
silk. Guaranteed, see directions. 1-0z. bottle We. 
2-02. jar. $1.00 Postpaid. Rod Repairing a 

specialty. Former Seger Rod Maker. 
Geo. E. Scheider, #211-2nd Ave., Belmar, N. J. 














How to Catch Fish 


Charlie Stapf’s latest edition of “How 
to Catch Fish” is just off the press. 

tigger and better than ever before. 
This book gives information and ad- 
vice that makes it easy to catch Fish. 
Send for your FREE copy today. 


PRESCOTT SPINNER Ma 
Box B. Prescott, Wis. 
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) SKINNER SPOONS 


(casting or trolling) 

are durable, reliable and of highest 
quality. a Pps 

Made in variety of colors an 
tailing for 25¢ to 75c¢ each. Ask your 
dealer or send for catalog. 

H. A. WHITTEMORE & Rican - 
301 Congress St. 
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0 ul miss. More astonishing still, 
— made not the slightest move- 
ment—did not even blink an eye, so far as 
I could see—but continued his steadfast, 
questioning gaze. Again I took aim, this 
time for a spot below the tip of his nose, 
and again I fired—with more success, the 
lion turning a complete somersault over 
his tail. I thought he was done for, but he 
instantly sprang to his feet again, and to 
my horror and astonishment was joined by 
a lioness whose presence we had never 


even thought of or suspected. 


ORSE was still to follow, for to our 
W aismay both made a most determined 
charge on us, bounding along at a great 
ce and roaring angrily as they came. 
Poor Mahina cried out “Sahib, do sher 
ata hai!” (“Master, two lions are com- 
ing!”), but I told him to stand stock-still 
and for his life not to make the slightest 
movement. 

In the twinkling of an eye the two beasts 
had covered about forty yards of the dis- 
tance toward us. As they did not show the 
least sign of stopping, I thought we had 
given the experiment of remaining abso- 
jutely motionless a fair trial and was just 
about to raise the rifle as a last resort, 
when suddenly the wounded lion stopped, 
staggered and fell to the ground. 

The lioness took a couple of bounds 
nearer to us, and then to my unmeasured 
relief turned to look round for her mate, 
who had by this time managed to get to his 
feet again. There they both stood, growl- 
ing viciously and lashing their tails, for 
what appeared to me to be a succession of 
ages. The lioness then made up her mind to 
go back to the lion, and they both stood 
broadside on, with their heads close to- 
gether and turned toward us, snarling in a 
most aggressive manner. Had either of us 
moved hand or foot just then, it would, I 
am convinced, have at once brought on an- 
other and probably a fatal charge. 

As the two great brutes stood in this 
position looking at us, I had, of course, a 
grand opportunity of dropping both, but I 
confess I did not feel equal to it at the 
moment. I could only devoutly hope that 
they would not renew their attack, and 
was only too thankful to let them depart in 
peace if they would, without any further 
hostility on my part. 

Just at this juncture the lion seemed to 
grow suddenly very weak. He staggered 
some ten yards back toward his lair, and 
then fell to the ground; the lioness fol- 
lowed, and lay down beside him—both still 
watching us and growling savagely. After 
a few seconds the lion struggled to his feet 
again and retreated a little farther, the 
lioness accompanying him until he fell 
once more. 

A third time the same thing took place, 
and at last I began to breathe more freely, 
as they had now reached the thicket from 
which they had originally emerged. Ac- 
cordingly I took a shot at the lioness as 
she lay beside her mate, partly concealed 
in the long grass. I do not think I hit her, 
but anyhow she at once made off and 
bounded away at a great rate on emerging 
into the open. 

I sent a few bullets after her to speed 
her on her way, and then cautiously ap- 
proached the wounded lion. He was 
stretched out at full length on his side, 
with his back toward me, but I could see 
by the heaving of his flanks that he was not 
yet dead; so I put a bullet through his 
spine. He never moved after this; but for 
rep sake, I made no attempt to go up 
© him for a few minutes, and then only 
~~ Mahina had planted a few stones on 

is body just to make sure that he was 
really dead. 

has both felt very pleased with our- 
seives as we stood over him and looked 
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‘long after our adventure. G 


at his fine head, great paws and long, clean, 
sharp tusks. He was a young but full- 
grown lion in fine condition, and measured 
nine feet eight and a half inches from tip 
of nose to tip of tail. My last shot had 
entered the spine close to the shoulder, and 
had lodged in the body; the first shot was 
a miss, as I have already said; but the 
second had caught him on the forehead, 
right between the eyes. 

The bullet, however, instead of travers- 
ing the brain, had been turned downward 
by the frontal bone, through which it 
crashed, finally lodging in the root of the 
tongue, the lead showing on both sides. I 
cut out the tongue and hung it up to dry, 


| intending to keep it as a trophy; but un- 


fortunately a vulture swooped down when 
my back was turned, and carried it off. 


ROM the time I knocked the lion over 

until he first staggered and fell, not 
more than a minute could have elapsed— 
quite long enough, however, to have en- 
abled him to cover the distance and to have 
seized one or the other of us. Unquestion- 
ably we owed our lives to the fact that we 
both remained absolutely motionless; and 
I cannot speak too highly of Mahina for 
the splendid way in which he stood the 
charge. Had he acted as did another gun- 
boy I know of, the affair might not have 
had so happy an ending. 

This gun-boy went out with Captain 
in this very neighborhood, and not 
came 
across a lion just as we did, and wounded 


G 








| it. It charged down on them; but instead 


of remaining absolutely still, the terrified 
gun-boy fled, with the result that the lion 
came furiously on and poor G—— met 
with a terrible death. 

While Mahina was scouring the neigh- 
borhood in search of some natives to carry 
the skin back to camp, I took a good look 
round the place and found the half-eaten 
body of a zebra, which I noticed had been 
killed out in the open and then dragged 
into the long grass. The tracks told me, 


j also, that all the work had been done by 


the lion, and this set me thinking of the 
lioness. 

I accordingly swept the plain with my 
glasses in the direction in which she had 
bounded off, and after some searching I 
discovered her about a mile away, ap- 
parently lying down in the midst of a herd 
of hartbeest, who grazed away without 
taking any notice of her. I felt much in- 
clined to follow her up, but I was afraid 
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ready hovering around would settle on my 
lion and spoil the skin, for the destruction 
of which these ravenous birds are capable, 
even in the space of only a few minutes, 
is almost beyond belief. 

I accordingly returned to the dead beast 
and sat down astride of him. I had read 
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risky one, and on carefully examining the 
head it was easy to see the reason, for 
owing to the sharp backward slope of the 
forehead it is almost impossible for a 
bullet fired in this manner to reach the 
brain. 

As there were lots of lions about in this 
district and as I wanted to bag some more, 
I set myself to think out a plan whereby 
the risk of a frontal shot might be got rid 


|} of. About a fortnight afterward I had an 
| opportunity of putting my scheme into 


practice, happily with most excellent re- 
sults ; this howéver, is another story, which 
will be told later on. 

I next commenced to skin my trophy and 
found it a very tough job to perform by 
myself. He proved to be a very fat beast; 
so I knew that Mahina would make a few 
honest and well-earned rupees out of him, 
for Indians will give almost anything for 
lion fat, believing that it is an infallible 
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cure for rheumatism and various other 
diseases. When at length the skinnj 
process was completed, I waited im. 
patiently for the return of Mahina, who 
had by this time been gone much longer 
than I expected. 

It is rather a nerve-shattering thing—] 
am speaking for myselfi—to remain abso- 
lutely alone for hours on a vast open plain 
beside the carcass of a dead lion, with 
vultures incessantly wheeling about above 
one and with nothing to be seen or heard 
for miles around except wild animals, [t 
was a great relief, therefore, wlfen after a 
long wait I saw Mahina approaching with 
half a dozen practically naked natives in 
his train. It turned out that he had lost 
his way back to me, so that it was lucky 
he found me at all. 

We lost no time in getting back to camp, 
arriving there just at sundown, when my 
first business was to rub wood ashes into 
the skin and then stretch it on a portable 
frame which I had made a few days pre- 
viously. The camp fire was a big one that 
night, and the graphic and highly colored 
description which Mahina gave to the 
eager circle of listeners of the way in 
which we slew the lion would have made 
even “Bahram, that great Hunter,” anxi- 
ous for his fame. 

(To be continued) 


_ Reprinted by arrangement with The Macmillan 
Company and Macmillan and Company, Limited 


* IN SELF-DEFENSE 
(Continued from page 23) 


And so the days and weeks passed un- 
eventfully, if somewhat monotonously, un- 
til the advent of the rainy season, when 
conditions changed very considerably for 
the worse. Trails knee-deep in mud; cloth- 
ing, blankets and shoes damp, clammy, sog- 
gy, never dry; green mold on everything 
left exposed for even a few hours—all this 
had its effect upon the spirits of the party, 
including my own. A bad case of malaria 
left me very weak. When, in spite of all 
precautions, a number of the men came 
down with dysentery, I decided that | 
would take them all “outside,” where we 
would recuperate for a week or two. 

I asked Popo, “How long you think it 
take us to get out to cultivation [the fringe 
of the bush indented by plantations] ?” 

“’Bout three-four days, boss. Much bet- 
ter we go soon, ’cos much trail will be 
growed up again already.” 

“All right, we'll start in the morning. 
Tell the men tonight, and serve an extra 
tot of rum all round.” 

That night Frederick said, as he knotted 
the mosquito net below my hammock and 
turned the hurricane lamp low, “Too much 
glad we go outside tomorrow, boss. You 
very sick, and me got belly pains all the 
time !” 

Three days of interminably weary foot- 
slogging, fording and sometimes bridging 
swollen streams by the simple expedient 
of felling a tree across them, brought us to 
a point from which, I calculated, barring 
accidents, we should be able to reach 
cultivation well before sundown on the 
fourth day. So far no one had actually 
collapsed, though the weakened condition 
of many of the men had made progress 
slow. 

All through the next and last day, at 
frequent intervals, Popo and I, soaked and 
shivering in a temperature of 80 degrees, 
would stand and count the men as they 
trudged by. Then, with a sigh of reliet, 
we would take our places at the head ol 
the straggling column. At 4:00 P. M., with 
only about three miles to go, there was one 
man missing. 

“You go on, boss,” said Popo. “Me go 


‘back an’ get im.” 


“No, Popo,” I said, “you go on. You 
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find Mr. Herrera, ask him to put the men | 


” 
ov reason for this decision was that I | 
knew my planter friend would send back 
for me, but he might have difficulty in 
rsuading his hands—mostly East Indian 
indentured coolies—to face the perils of | 
the bush at night to look for a couple of | 
ck men. 
bing Frederick, I back-tracked and 
after covering about half a mile came upon 
our man, flat on his back, beside a small 
stream. His load had fallen into the water, 
and had been washed up on the bank some 
fifty yards away. He was unconscious, and 
his heart was beating feebly. One of the 
biggest men of the party, built like a 
Hercules, he weighed probably a couple 
of hundred pounds, Carrying him was out 
of the question. At - most, only an hour | 
) light remained, 
Oe derick,” I asked, “are you afraid to | 
stay with him while I go and hurry back | 
with help?” oe 
“No, boss. If you say to stay, I stay.” | 
Sliding over wet roots, slithering in the | 
mud, I made my way, intent on getting | 
help to the stricken man as soon as pos- 
sible. : 
My watch had given out weeks before, 
and my calculations as to time must have 
heen bad, Just after I had reached the 
point from which I had sent Popo and 
the men ahead, darkness came down with 
a bang. In the tropics there is no twilight, 
no interval between daylight and night. 
Well, there I was. I knew I couldn't 
be far from the edge of cultivation, but 
just how far I had no means of knowing. 
Swinging my staff in front of me, I felt 
for the trail. I proceeded slowly until I 
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up, then wait one hour. Frederick and I | e Ld 
will go back and look; and if we are more | 

than an hour behind, you bring some of | ee 

Mr. Herrera’s men with torches to look | 
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stumbled against a huge tree-trunk across 
the path, already showing phosphorescent | 
patches of decay. Cautiously I clambered 
over—but here my swinging staff failed 
to show the trail. The illuminated points 
of my compass had long since gone the | 
way of my watch, from the everlasting 
damp. 

“Ha!” I said to myself, finding what 
seemed to be an opening before me, “Here 
goes !” 

But I was wrong. The bush closed 
around me. A step in one direction brought 
me into painful contact with the inch-long 
spines of a pigue-moque tree; a step in the | 
other brought me to my knees, tripped by 
some invisible obstacle. 





HEN I knew I was lost. Lost, al- 

though the trail was only a few yards | 
away! There was only one thing to do. 1 | 
squatted on the wet ground and prepared 
to wait until Popo, following his instruc- 
tions, came out to look, I was wet. I was 
cold, And I was hungry. 

Frederick had my water-proof match- 
box, my pipe and tobacco. I did find in 
my shirt pocket two sodden _five-grain 
quinine tablets and two tobacco cartridges, 
popular at that time. I chewed one tablet, 
and then tried chewing some tobacco. 
W at much loss of time I was deathly 
SICK | 

! sat there for what seemed an eternity. 

he inky darkness was relieved only by 
the eerie bluish phosphorescent glow of 
Jungle fungi and decaying vegetable mat- 
ter. I listened to queer little sounds and 
rustlings about me, wondering from time 
to time what I would do if a bushmaster, 
lor example, should feel annoyed at my 
intrusion and decide to slide up and sink 

is fangs into some portion of my anatomy. 

Something must have gone wrong, I 
umed; otherwise Popo or Herrera would 





have arrived long ago. It seemed as though 
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it would soon be daylight. When I did get 
out, I’d give someone the devil for all this 
discomfort and anxiety, and for their cal- 
lous indifference to the fate of the missing 
man. 

Then—surely I heard a far-off shout- 


jing. Was it? It was! It came nearer. I 


saw a red glow through the matted tangle 
of bush. I shouted back, and in a few min- 
utes broke through and found faithful eld 
Popo with half a dozen of Herrera’s men 
—black men, not East Indians. They car- 
ried a makeshift litter, a bottle of rum, 
some biscuits, and slabs of cold meat. 

We all pushed on and found Brown, the 
sick man, conscious but too weak to walk. 
The men carried him out to Herrera’s, 
where he was given all possible attention 
until the arrival of a doctor. The following 
day all were paid off, including two weeks’ 
holiday, and told to meet at the expiration 
of that time at the government rest house 
on the Moruga road. 

At the end of that period, rested and 
refreshed, we took up our task again. On 
the first evening out, Popo came to me. 
” he said, “dat man Brown, he 
want to come up and ’spress his thanks 


‘Boss, 


| for what you did in getting him out dat 


night.” 

“Tell him to forget it, Popo,” I an- 
swered. “Or no, on second thought, I 
wouldn’t want to hurt his feelings. Send 
him up after dinner.” 

Among the simple rules I had formu- 
lated for our daily routine was one that 
the men’s camp should be pitched not less 
than two hundred yards from my own. 


| Thus they might sing and kick up any sort 


of racket they wanted to without disturb- 
ing me at my evening’s work of correlating 
the notes of the day’s findings. After 
10:00 P. M. no noise was allowed. 

No rum other than that carried for the 
daily issue was permitted. The parties 
regularly going out and returning with 
supplies were forbidden to bring back a 
single bottle, although I was to learn that 
this rule had been broken. If they had a 
jamboree outside, it was no affair of mine, 
but I wanted no drunken quarreling or cut- 
ting affair in my outfit if I could help it. 

After dinner Brown appeared, perspir- 
ing and incoherent in his enthusiasm: 
“Boss, I nearly dead dat night you fetched 
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me out. Yassuh, I work hard. I do am. 
thing. I show you I'se grateful, 
will!” 

“That's all right, Brown. You just be 
a good boy and watch out that you don't 
drink any more bad water,” I told him 
“Frederick, give Brown a tot of rum” 

“Thank you, boss; thank you. G’night 
sah!” And off he hurried, still mumbling 
all he would do for me. 

During the ensuing weeks he was cop. 
stantly under foot, searching for things to 
do that would please me. It was funny 
and yet a little pathetic. a 

Then one Saturday night there seemed 
more noise than usual in the men’s camp. 
A party had come in with supplies, Aj 
ten o’clock the noise increased instead of 
dying down. After listening a few mo- 
ments, I shouted: “Popo, stop that racket! 
Lights out!” 

The noise died. 

After eleven, however, I was awakened 
by a regular hullabaloo. Some sort of row 
was going on, I knew. A shouted com- 
mand for silence producing no result, I got 
up, pulled on my mosquito boots, buckled 
on my belt and, snatching up my electric 
torch, hurried down the trail to the men’s 
clearing. I was just in time. 

There stood little Frederick, his finger 
trembling on the trigger of a 12-bore shot- 
gun belonging to one of the hunter men, 


I sure 
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He held it pressed against the midriff of 
the giant Brown, who was leering down 
at him and clutching his machete high 
above his head, in readiness for a down- 
ward stroke. 

Instantly I must have decided that a 
split scalp or a lopped-off arm would be 
easier to repair than a big hole in a man’s 
middle. At any rate, I thrust myself be- 
tween the two men, pushing aside the gun 
barrel as I did so. It went off, the charge 
miraculously missing the excited Negroes 
edging around the fighters. 

I heard a wild shout. “Look out, boss!” 

Simultaneously came the hiss of the 
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New “SHORE-MINNOW” Finishes (X-Ray effect) 
Look just like those transparent little ‘““Shore-Minnows.” 


Each $1.00... 
well worth it, 
too. 
Jointed Model, 
$1.25 
If your Dealer does not handle, order direct, 
but give Dealer’s name. 


Complete Catalog and Bait Chart tells 
WHAT to USE, WHEN and HOW. 


Colors ‘“‘Sinker’’ (1/2-0z.) 
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machete as it whizzed past my left shoul- 
der. I still shiver, remembering the wind 
of it against my neck, 

Wheeling, I faced a maddened savage. 
In the flickering light his black face shone 
with sweat. His breath was hot, and 
reeked of alcohol. In his bulging eyes there 
gleamed a murderous fury. One blow from 
the cutlass, raised again high above his 
head and driven with all the frenzied force 
of that muscular body, would have finished 
me. There was no reassurance in the wide- 
open, drooling mouth, 

I shot from the holster. The keen steel 
blade fell beside me as his heavy body 
slumped face forward to the ground. The 
crisis was past. But in those few crowded 
seconds I believe I came as near to death 
as I have ever been. 


TWO GOOD POINTS 
(Continued from page 31) 


a hunting club, take in a few members and 
divide the cost of upkeep on the place. 
This plan had often presented itself to 
the young owner, but he had hesitated to 
give up complete possession of the place. 
Though hospitable to the fullest degree 
and fond of sharing his sport with others, 
he was jealous of his rights when it came 
to the question of sharing the title of lord 
and master of his domain. 

Young James still remained in such a 
frame of mind and state of indecision on 
the night before his departure for his 
Christmas hunt with Uncle Ben. With his 
half-packed grip opened before him and 
his gun and other hunting paraphernalia 
spread over all the furniture, he lay back 
in a big chair smoking and dreaming. A 
knock at the door aroused him. 

“Come in,” he called, not bothering to 
rise from his chair. 

The door was flung open, and Harry 
Banks, one of James’ young law partners, 
rushed in. From his manner it was easy 
to discern that something exciting had 
occurred. 

“Listen, old boy, this is the chance of 
your life! Plenty of money—do every- 
thing you've planned—no bother—won’t 
be here twice a season.” 

After the first rush of jumbled words 
was out, James was able to calm his young 
friend down and discover what he wished 
to say. It seemed that quite unexpectedly 
Harry had come upon the news that Phil 
Barker, president of Barker’s Consoli- 
dated, was in Alabama lookiyg for a quail 
preserve ; that he had been over in Dallas 
County looking at the old Upton place, but 
had not decided definitely on it. 

“T believe he’d be delighted with your 
place, Robert, and more than delighted 
with Uncle Ben’s service and Aunt Cindy’s 
cooking. He’s got money to burn, and if 
you took him in with you perhaps you 
could build all those feed pens and do the 
rest of the fancy stuff you’ve been wanting 
to do. He won’t be slaughtering your birds 
either, for he only takes about two hunts 
each year, but he wants those to be the 
teal thing.” 

It ended by James going to Mr. Barker’s 
toom at the hotel and almost selling him 
the preserve on the spot. Mr. Barker liked 
ames at once; he liked the photographs 
of the old house, he liked the idea of hav- 
ing old-fashioned Southern negroes to 
serve him, but Barker did not make his 
money buying things sight unseen; so it 
Was decided that he should go down next 
day and hunt three days with James, giv- 
ing him an answer at the close of the trip. 

When Robert James and his guest 
reached their destination, after the three- 
hour ride from Birmingham, they found 

nele Ben prepared for them. He had re- 
ceived Mr. Robert’s wire in time to make 
ready for an extra guest, and everything 


was in order for the hunt. When James 
swung his car into the long driveway, 
they could see the saddled horses tethered 
under the oaks near the kennels and the 
dog wagon near by, loaded and ready to 
move off at a moment’s notice. 

As the car stopped at the front entrance 
Uncle Ben came around the house. Having 
made the proper welcoming speech, he 
proceeded to hurry them into the saddle. 
The day was warm, and it was after nine 
o’clock. Uncle Ben knew that meant hard 
work for himself and the dogs, and he was 
anxious to get into the field immediately. 
The date was only two days before Christ- 
mas, yet it was as warm as summer, and 
though ideal for riding afield it was not 
suitable hunting weather. 

James’ two new dogs were put down in 
a slough, just over the hill from the Big 
House, and they started in to work it with 
a thoroughness which bespoke much for 
the way Uncle Ben had handled them since 
they were left in his care. Working to- 
gether nicely and handling easily, they 
covered the birdy-looking bottom-land, but 
it proved unproductive. Moving on up 
the next slope, one of the dogs ran up a 
covey. He stopped immediately at Uncle 
Ben’s command and the other dog came up 
cautiously, but it was too late. The birds 
were gone and the dogs were able to make 
only one single find. 

The hunters went on until noon without 
moving another bird. Mr. Barker looked 
hot and slightly disappointed, but after 
partaking of Aunt Cindy’s bountiful and 
delicious lunch the spirits of the party 
picked up and they were anxious to pro- 
ceed. To cut the description of the after- 
noon’s hunt to a brief account, it was a 
complete failure. One of those hot, mis- 
erable birdless days when game does not 
seem to exist and the dogs work on until 
no one has the heart to run them any 
longer. 

The second day the weather remained 
unchanged, except that it had grown 
cloudy and more sultry. Mr. Barker in- 
sisted on running first the pair of dogs 
that he had brought. They found very few 
birds, and the shooting was miserable. 
After lunch they fared no better. Then 
James’ young dogs were put down again. 
By this time, all hope of selling the pre- 
serve to Mr. Barker had faded. James was 
sure that his place had never shown up in 
so poor a light. He raged mentally against 
the weather, the young dogs, himself and 
Uncle Ben. 

When the weary day had drawn to a 


A wee drap o’ 
Teacher’s — 
MacTavish?” 


“Aye—but must 
it be a wee ’un?” 





OMEONE said there were no 
panthers left in Florida. And 
then Dave Newell went out and 
killed half a dozen. Read Mr. 
Newell’s story, “CHARGED BY 
A PANTHER,” in the May issue. 











close, and they were once more back at the 
house for rest and refreshment, James tried 
to decide whether they had best try an- 
other day’s hunt. He felt that both he and 
his guest had had enough punishment, but 
he hated to call it off and thus admit de- 
feat. On talking it over with Uncle Ben 
after Mr. Barker had retired for the night, 
Robert confided: “The game is up, 
reckon, Uncle Ben. You and I know that 
we have the birds; but if we can’t show 
them to this man, he can’t be expected to 
believe it. If these young dogs just knew 
the preserve better and weren't so fast, 
they might be able to locate game tqmor- 
row, but I am afraid there is no use hop- 
ing. I’d give a million dollars for old Jack 
right now.” 

A short silence followed this remark, in 
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THE TASTE TEST 


Fin. ... that’s the real 


test of a Scotch Whisky... and 


by that test Teacher’s “Highland 
Cream” has won the hearty approv- 
al of lovers of good Scotch the 
world over. Give it the taste test 
... roll a few drops on your 
tongue, and you'll understand why 
Teacher’s has been recognized 
for more than a century as “the 
perfection of Scotch Whisky.” 
Bottled in bond in the United 
Kingdom under government 
supervision by WM. TEACHER 
& SONS, LTD., GLASGOW and 
LONDON. Established 1830. 
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COL-E-MOR’S FLASH NO. 2 
(FOR FLASH NO. 1! see page 74) 





When You Hook a Fish 
Make Sure It’s a CATCH 


with 


SPORTSWAY 
Shock Absorber Hooks 


and Lures 
SPORTSWAY LURES are equipped 
with a special SHOCK-ABSORBER 
HOOK that prevents tearing of the 
mouth and relieves strain on a tight 


point. Lands your fish where other 
hooks fail. 

SPORTSWAY SLENDO-LUR (shown a- 
bove), for fresh water fishing, is a flashy, 
slender lure, equipped with treble or single 
shock-absorber hooks. Body in different 
colors or chromium-plated, with red, white 


Small—75e 
Three sizes { podem =-0)00 

Large—$i.2 
SPORTSWAY BEAMO-LUR (at left), 3 salt water fish- 
ing, has chromium-plated body that gleams and flashes 
Particularly attractive for fish that feed close to the 
surface. Especially recommended for Weak-fishing. 





Postpaid 


Three sizes { Weaiumesse } Postpaid 
Large—$!.00 
Further information on request 
COL-E-MOR PRODUCTS CORP. 
107 HUDSON ST. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 








Buy a MARTIN 





The Finest Automatic 
Fishing Reel Made 


There are many reasons why the Mar- 
tin is the outstanding leader among au- 
tomatic reels. It is simple and easy to 
use. Absolutely dependable. Sturdy and 


strong. And, the Martin is the oldest | 


and lightest automatic reel made. | 
Choice of black or natural aluminum finishes. 
Prices—from $4.50 up. 
Ask your dealer or write us for circular. 
Martin Automatic Fishing Reel Co., Inc. 
600 Main Street, Mohawk, N. Y. 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC 


FISHING REELS 








FISH for TROUT 
with Nymphs and Streamers 


America’s most complete line of tested trout 
getters! New, 1936 Catalog describes and 
illustrates 
many new 
lures. Also 
describes a 
special propo- 
sition on my “Prosper- 
ity” fly rod, reels and 


\ _z, leaders. Contains valu- 

wp. --“ able hints and infor- 

~ \\ mation on nymph and 

streamer fishing. Has 

big, complete list of fly and leader making 
materials. Send your name teday, for this 


valuable, FREE catalog. 


8065-1 Grand River Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Headquarters for Fine Fishing Tackle 
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| which time Uncle Ben seemed to be re- 





line before it reaches the breaking | 


or green head. Spinner red and chromium. | 








| flecting. Then the old man said slowly, “A | 
million dollars is a right sharp sum, Mr. | 
Robert, an’ I guess you don’t mean dat; 
but if you is willin’ to give a ole nigger 
jest a little fergiveness, us can let the 
million go.” 

“What are you driving at, Uncle Ben?” 
James asked in a puzzled tone. 

“Come wid me, bogs.” 

Taking up a lantern, Uncle Ben led the 
way out of the house, across the back yard 
and into a field behind the house. Silhou- 
etted in the moonlight was an old aban- 
doned cabin, and toward it Uncle Ben 
proceeded with the air of one bent on an 
important and mysterious mission. As they 
stepped up on the sagging old porch a 
thumping noise was heard within, as 
though someone were beating softly on the 
floor with a rope, or could it be the tattoo 
of a dog’s tail on the cabin floor on recog- 
nizing the step of his master? 


HERE was a low whine when Uncle 


Ben turned the key in the padlock. As | 


the door swung slowly open there stood 
Jack in the light of the lantern. 

“Here he is, boss,” Uncle Ben said, turn- 
ing toward his stupefied employer, “an’ 
I axes your pardon foh de fust lie I ever 
tole my white folks.” 

It was a more or less pathetic tale that 
Uncle Ben unfolded to young James—the 
story of how he took Jack out to shoot him, 


| feeling that the dog was too old to change 
| hands and that death would be preferable. 


He planned to go their favorite route, 
where a stile led over into a birdy field 
and where Jack was wont to stop with 
front feet uplifted on the stile, looking 
back to see if Uncle Ben was coming that 
way or going the other route through the 
gate. 

For years, Uncle Ben said, the dog 
had done this thing. How was he to know 
on this morning of mornings, when so 
much depended on the dog’s looking back, 
that just beyond the stile would be a large 
covey of birds and that Jack would sud- 
denly freeze into a statue of a dog looking, 
not back, but straight ahead? Who can 
say what fate it is which so places the 
mysterious hair-line that divides life from 
eternity ? 

“Don’t you remember, Mr. Robert, I 
sent you a passel of birds dat week after 
you wrote me de letter *bout Jack? Well, 
dey was de very birds I killed wid Jack 
dat day. I aimed to kill Jack later, but 
somehow I jes’ never could git around to 
it. So here he is, mighty stiff wid rheuma- 
tism sometimes, not so fast as some; but 
if you thinks he mought help you tomor- 
row, I know he'll do his best.” 

And did he? Wherever tales of dogs are 
told and young James happens to be in 
the crowd, the story of old Jack’s last 
Christmas hunt will be heard. 

With the experience born of years, 
familiar with every inch of the ground, 
old Jack kept James and Barker busy 
shooting all morning. By noon the tem- 
perature had dropped considerably, and 
Uncle Ben and Mr. Robert felt quite safe 
in putting a very tired old dog into the 
wagon and taking out two fresh young 
ones. 

Old Jack had saved the day. Mr. Barker 
rode up and gave his head a pat as he was 
lifted into the wagon, saying, “A splendid 
old gentleman you have here, Uncle Ben, 
and a real game finder. He has shown me 
the James preserve and sold it to me single- 
handed.” 

Mr. Robert thought he saw a wicked 
gleam-in Uncle Ben’s eyes, but the old 
Negro’s voice was guileless as he turned 
toward Mr. Barker and said, “Boss, dat 
dog has sho’ got two good p’ints—’speri- 
ence an’ jedgment.” 


| 
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Hildebrandt Spin. 
ners and Flies 
catch every kind of 
game fish . . . bass, 

ra trout, pike, muskies 
and pan-fish. Use them on a fly- 
rod; for bait-casting, trolling or 
still fishing. Fish tested for 40 years, 


Hildebrandt’s Hints 


FREE . get your copy 
@) 


now. See the full line of 
*) 





spinners, flies, and acces- 

sories. Read the hints from 

the “been there” folks on 

how Hildebrandt baits hook 

and land ’em. Filled with 

good ideas. Not a dry line 
in it. 


Send for your 
copy today... 


Hildebrandt — 


741 High Street Logansport, Ind. 
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INES LAST LONGER when dried after using. and Field's 

patented Line-saver makes line drying and changing 
a pleasure. Device consists of detachable drying and 
storing spool “A” which will hold 300 yards of 24-1b. braided 
line or a 30-yard coil of G. B. G. double-tapered enameled 
fly line together with 100 yards of backing. When changing 
lines spool “A” attaches to reel “B” whose two compat 
ments will each hold 100 yards of 24-1b. test braided line 
Entire device fastens to rod with padded clamp “C” jut 
ahead of reel. Made entirely of non-rusting material per 
forated for thorough drying and ventilation. Weighs lew 
than 3 ounces. Easily carried in tackle box. Price Si 
postpaid. Extra detachable drying spools “A” Sic each 


Write W. TD COMPARE 
Dept. 


3180-H3010H 
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FLY TYING, ROD and 
LURE MAKING 
Materials and Supplies 


Tools, Instruction Books, etc. 
Send for free Angler’s Guide. A big, interesting 
book. None other just like it. Valuable information. 
A full line of tackle making materials and fishing 
tackle. Write for your copy today to 

B. Willmarth Tackle Co. Roosevelt, N. Y. 


Quality 
Tackle 





CATALOG 


Write us today for 
your new illustrated copy! 


FISHING TACKLE 
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(Continued from page 39) 


quires quick and accurate brainwork on 
the part of the Labrador, or some of the 
birds will be lost. f : F 

Jo, larger than his sister Dina, plunges 
along like a speedboat, shoulders rising 
from the water as his great strength push- 
es him along. Ibbie’s last shot had been a 
long one. His duck fell far out. Although 
mortally wounded, the bird still can swim. 

Jo passes two dead ducks, his eyes fast- 
ened on the single, still swimming far 
downstream and far out. He makes short 
work of this bird. It dives a time or two, 
but he’s on the job and grabs it as it comes 
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RIVER DUCKS 





up. Turning toward shore, | he searches 
the willows with his eyes. When he spots 
me, downstream from the blind, he comes 
churning in. He passes Dina just as she 
takes the second cripple, and she turns and | 
follows him to shore. After those two ducks 
are placed safely in their master’s hand, the 
dogs leap in again and still again until 
their task is done. Good friends, those! 
Great companions ! 

Back to the blind we go. The ducks are | 
stowed away. The dogs, chilled by the icy | 
water, curl up in their nests of grass. We 
light cigarettes, eat a bit of chocolate, and | 
await the next customers. 

Below us, not fifteen miles away, lies the | 
hustle and bustle that is Cincinnati. Across 
from us, along a band of concrete, cars | 
whiz by. Here on the river we hear no | 
guns but our own. We praise our dogs, 
puff our cigarettes, nibble our chocolate. 
Ibbie grins and blows a few grains of sand 
from the safety catch of his automatic. 

Another fifteen minutes, and the decoys 
begin to talk excitedly. Jo and Dina sit up, 
their ears erect. Faintly we hear the 
whistle of wings. High above us we sce 
them—a flock of nine birds. They spot our 
decoys. Twice they circle overhead, and 
as they set their wings and come swinging 
in we rise to meet them. 

Glorious days! Glorious sport! River 
shooting! What man who has ever hunted 
with live decoys doesn’t hope that the game 
laws will permit the use of live stool again? 


PICK YOUR GRIZZLY 
(Continued from page 42) 


timber on three legs. I couldn't get the 
sights on it before it disappeared. We ran 
forward and followed a blood trail for a | 
short distance to where it lay in a depres- 
sion at the edge of heavy brush. 

The animal was a two-year-old female. 
She had been feeding on the bear carcass, 
which grizzlies had dragged a short dis- 
tance from where we left it. I consider 
myself very lucky, as it is unusual to get 
a shot at a timber wolf. 

Jim dragged the wolf carcass out into 
the meadow under a large spruce and 
started skinning. Soon the dead wolf's 
mate began to how! from back in the tim- 
ber. He appeared to be moving back and 
forth on a little ridge. I climbed the tree 
for a better view, and Jim started to howl. 
They talked back and forth for some time, 
but the old wolf was too wise to show 
himself. Jim went out at ten that night 

made a second attempt to get the wolf 
out. He kept answering Jim’s call, but 
refused to leave the timber. 

We returned to the cabin at twelve. Jim 
climbed to his perch at 6:00 P. M. and im- 
mediately reported a big bear. We crossed 
the river and climbed an alder, hoping 
that the bear would feed within range. 
oon we heard an animal coming our way 
'tom the opposite direction. We could hear 


him crunching the celery stems between 
his teeth, 


Soon a me 


wen dium-sized hairless grizzly 
Ove into sigt 


it. He fed to within twenty 
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and order yourself a pair of Hand Sewed 


(Russell Moccasins 


The Bird Shooter 


9” high. Light and comfort- 
able as a bedroom slipper. 
Easiest walking boot made. 
Non-slip soles, Ideal for up- 
land hunting and fishing 


[7's easy to get a perfect fit “by 
mail.” In fact, it’s the easiest way 
because Russell’s can be made to 


your exact measure. 


You draw the 


shape of your foot on a special order 


blank we'll send you—give 


instep, 


ankle and calf measurements—take 
the order blank to your local dealer or 
mail it back to us direct—and Russell 
craftsmen will hand-sew a pair of 
genuine moccasins that will give you 
a tingling thrill when you receive 
them and try them on. Thousands of 
sportsmen, every year, buy their Rus- 


sells custom-fitted this way... 
extra cost. Write today for our new 
catalog, price list and self-measuring 


order blank. 


at no 

Contains 32 pages showing our 
full line of genuine moccasins 
for every outdoor purpose—fish- 
ing, hunting, camping, hiking, 
riding and golf. Also Wading Shoes. 


W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO., 929 Wisconsin St., Berlin, Wisconsin 
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| thisad. This offer is made to introduce our new 


brand of Bass and Trout lures that catch 
more fish and stand more fishing. 
Sold under two strong guar- 

ALOG FREE. 
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““NATURAL’”’ FLY CO. 
BOX 20 WINDSOR, MO. 








A Real Reel 
7 (Aluminum) 
6 oz. Complete 






rhe Reel all fishermen are talking about. The 
Keel hundreds of fishermen now use and prefer. (12) out- 

standing points that instantly appeal. No troublesome gears. 
No led lines. Once 1 always used. (REGULAR) 5%” Spool, price 
$6.00. (JUNIOR) 4%" Spool, price $4.95. (JUNIOR FLY) and BAIT 


combination, price $6.50. (SPECIAL) 5%” Spool, 250 yds. for lake trout, 
salmon, etc., price $6.95. Ask your dealer for GO-ITE. If he cannot supply 
you order direct. 

FREE—Catalogue showing the complete GO-ITE line of 
rite today for your copy. 


FLINT, MICH. 


REELS—LINES—BAITS, Ete. 
GO-ITE MANUFACTURING Co. 





He-Jesf BAIT CASTING LINE 








Here’s an improved line with special process waterproof 
dressing for finer fishing qualities. Highly flexible . . 
smooth, easy running for longer and more accurate 
casts. Will not kink or fray. Exhaustive tests prove it 
extremely durable. Made of hard braided, fast black 
dye, guaranteed pure premium Japan silk. Smallest size 
(diameter) per lb. test of any black waterproof line on 
the market. Improve your casts and insure your catches 
. - ask your dealer for an H-I Hi-Test Line. 

Send 3c postage for Cal Johnson’s Booklet “How to 
care for your Fishing Tackle.” It illustrates H-I fishing 
tackle for all kinds of fishing and any kind of fishermen. 
Address Dept. A, Horrocks-Ibbotson Co., Utica, N. Y. 
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yards of the tree. When he came upon our 
tracks in the grass, he sniffed them a bit WE HAVE IT 

Qa and backed off a short distance, but was A combination Fly & Bait Kit, that futfite allt 
not greatly disturbed. He appeared much pow Sees Ryd ie of the 

more interested in some slight noises from ee . 

FOR the heavy brush over to our left. He knew TROUT 


the big fellow was there and didn’t intend 


to get caught napping. 
ry GAc Rill Fil We could hear the big bear feeding 
about in the bushes and crunching celery 
DUES ONLY $3. 50 A YEAR stems. He failed to emerge before dark, 
Fishermen! Enjoy more and better fishing— | 2nd we returned to the cabin. As I turned 
On save money by joining the North Amacican in for the night I heard the timber wolf 
Geanscn, Wacry BicGuire ond “to other eusdoor calling his dead mate. 
sportsmen serve on its advisory council. Ju a 25. Jim peg we _— = 
an early supper and immediately reporte 
Enjoy These Advantages sev hei lien. wo in sight. He identified one 
Jae eB ag ab wg Bo as the animal that had been under our tree 
at selected resorts and camps, last evening, also a new bear that looked 
dude ranches. Wide selection re- pretty good, and a she-bear and two cubs 
pid pte 5 Lg &, Alaska, that we had seen before. 
251000 life and accident in- As Jim watched, the new bear stood up 
surance—protection while fish- and saw the she-bear and cubs. He im- 
ing, hunting, trap or skeet shoot- mediately charged. She growled and fled, For Young and Old, Beginners and Oldtimers, You 
ing. (Old line company.) with one cub in front and one behind. The will find this the most Practical and Convenient 
3—Year’s subscription, choiceof - first bear mentioned ran in between, and Gace yen have Mi, you OO mover Gar without it, 
eee EA TROL ae. the new bear chased him into the woods. HANSEN FLY & BAIT KIT Co. 
MANorHUNTING&FISHING. The bear with the cubs crossed to our side Marinette, Wis. 
4 .titecs ent taleiniiies on of the river. Jim scrambled down, and we 
hunting and fishing conditions got into the punt and started poling up to 
wherever you want to go. Carry the center of action. 
= op ine ga our 10% We were half-way to where the bear 
4 and cubs had crossed when we heard deep- 
For Your Whole Family throated rumblings and growls from 
Including children under 21 years. Only $3.50 around the bend. Beaching the punt, we 
MORE fishing acct Ge pete ee waited with guns ready. Around the bend 
year. Join NOW! on So — came the os bear, 
ounnniimtidindness ial one cub in front and one behind. The cubs 
CLIP HERE -=======- were attending strictly to the business of 
———. — the mama kept glancing 
yack over her shoulder and talking to her- 
pe ene eer A Oe ae self in no uncertain terms. She had a mean 
Hunting & Fishing National Sportsman [J 1 smeeood and seemed to be saying some- for MORE pleasure—BIGGER catch 
Beneficiary for insurance te thing very  teataaaas about whatever had : 
disturbed h A GRANGER Rod adds a lot of pleasure to 


° ° your fishing. Increases your catch, too. This rod’s 
The ieaee ‘left the river and disappeared fine balance, sensitivity, and maximum power 
into the grass without sighting us. It was 6 ee 6 eS SS a ee 
just as well, as the old lady was in a mood pendable. Durable. Priced within your reach, 
to charge and we didn’t wish to orphan a a ee ee ee = 
those cubs. The wolves would scon have GOODWIN GRANGER CO. 


had them. 441 D Cole, 
This was getting interesting. Jim pro- . sa: 


& FE Wit ] LURE ADJUSTMENT REEL posed that we get on their tracks and wait 
Controls Backlash for the big fellow. He felt certain that 
after losing the other bear in the timber 


the big fellow would follow along the 
| tracks of the sow to be certain she stayed FARLOW’'S 
| out of his feeding grounds. ° eo ge 
| a English Fishing Tackle 


OLING around the bend, we came to a * A 
sand-bar in the middle of the river. Nymphs, Creepers, Spent Winged Dry Flies 


There were the tracks of the sow and 5/- per dozen 
cubs. We decided to wait for the big fel- ? Ee: 
low. Stationing ourselves in the middle of Hewitt Semi-Invisible Leaders 
the sand-bar, we fought mosquitoes and 2% yds. tapered to .006 .007. 1/9 each 
no-see-ums for perhaps five minutes. Then 
there was a slight noise in the brush near Oe ee eeter 
the river bank twenty- -five 7 he ay. . Pra 
“He’s coming!” whispered Jim, who af oder =~ Ang 
stood at my shoulder. C. FARLOW & CO. Ld. “s 
Controls speed of line to synchronize A moment of suspense. Then there was PANTON STREET LONDON Swi, pert 
i See an bcecor aaa aenomien on a_ slight movement of the bushes, and a 
line in spool. Send at once for full details. big brown head emerged and stopped. J 
| could see the bear’s head and part of his 


THE W. J. JAMISON COMPANY shoulder. 78 PAGE CATALOG 


739 S. California Ave. (Dept. 24) Chicago 


| With lowered head the bear stood sizing 
" us up. We stood with guns ready, waiting 
EARP : =) | for him to make his decision. Thus we 
— remained in the deepening twilight for 
= 














North American Sportsman's Club, Inc. 
611 Wrigley Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





























thirty seconds or longer. I watched the 
little beady eyes of the bear as he inspected 6 PACES /N FULL COLOR 
us. Finally he moved his nose and sniffed 
the air a moment. He slowly retreated just You need it for selecting 
pe eae meena aoa — out of sight and then began blowing | Your 1936Sporting Goods 
ever offered the sportsman. Light, weighs X-pound | through his nose. When a bear snorts or Get it and see! . 
floats ofits own bouyancy, fits most any bucket, | says “woof,” he is startled and ready to | All high-standard, well-known mer- 


ial bargains. Right prices 
pom te ee og run. But when he knows you are there penance eo 


jury to minnows against metal asin ordinary pails | and he begins a snuffing noise, watch out! 
while making selection. Seo ia any woter bushes. He is working up to a charge. NATI 0 N AL SUPPLY (0 
Every pose were one and needs three. It d : ripen: dH m d 
. 3 for $2.75 urned to Jim and grinned. He grinne Stak amnegia At: 
mipwest su suP rly itor ‘spituce kK. C., MO. | back, but kept his attention on the bushes Minneapolis Minn. 


m™ | xe2toaRr of. 
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| New All Transparent 


»ynbination Fly and 
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Lure Box, 


No. 


n heavy, transparent ra 
visible Six 


flies, four 
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larger feathered ities 
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cannot supply 
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le@ater 


$2.00 brin 


Write for Catalog No.5 


It shows the complete line of other 
Fly Boxes, Lure Boxes, Leader Boxes, 
Lures, Line Dryers, etc. 


Birt DEW1TT Barts Div. 


Shoe Form Co. Inc. 
AUBURN, N-Y. 


























Get 4 — 
' f) ‘ Of 
‘= L-LUR Combination 
MADE WITH @ ° ° 
Gives you a most remarkable and complete 
a it of quality, durable and proven 
baits for every kind se poy ees 
» Pi . Trout, pan fish—for 
either , semi-surface or i 


deep, -surface or surface fishing. 
You will surely “GET THEM” in the 
weeds and snags, because of VAL Weed- 
less Nose Guard. ; 

Just imagine—enjoying real fishing this 
season with this array of fish-getters (as 
illustrated): 1. Jointed Minnow — single 
hook. 2. Si junker. 


In a fraction of a minute you change from one bait to another. 
VAL PRODUCTS, 7239 Greenleaf Ave, Chicago, lll, Dept A 


FREE 
) CATALOG 
Just off the Press 


Fully illustrated show- 
ing special footwear and 
clothing for fisherman 
and camper, also special 
fishing tackle. 


L. L. BEAN, Inc. 


184 Main Street, 
Freeport, Maine 


1E FLIES! Hansell’s Fly Tying Course 


will teach you how to become 

an expert. Complete Instruction Course with over 

100 illustrations, $1.00. Quality materials, Hooks 

i for tying 50 Flies, $1.00. Fly Tyer’s Catalog Free. 
1 am exceptionally pleased with your Fly Tying Course. I 

have read books on fly tying, taking flies apart, but your 
Course is all anyone needs to learn to tie flies. I have re- 
ceived more information on twenty minutes of reading your 
Course than I have in the Past ten years trying to find out 
from everyone I knew and all the books I could get,’? writes 
i Dell Iimberger, Sedalia, Mo. Send For Yours Today! 
EN HANSEL, 3209 Chicago Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


LEIGHTON’S AUTOMATIC SPINNER 
WOH PUIO}U) 10} SHIA 
YSl4 O44 yeD Aoyy : 


9 
80 B CHAPMAN ST. P 
Price 


1.00 
CHARLESTOWN, MASS. ; 
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and remained alert. “He may charge yet.” 

“The water will slow him a bit.” 

“Not much, perhaps a second.” 

“I will get one shot anyway.” 

A grizzly usually leaves in a hurry when 
he finds a man in his range. This one was 
an exception. He was on a rampage, chas- 
ing other grizzlies out of his feeding 
grounds, and didn’t intend to leave for us. 

Upon leaving home I had told my wife 
that I would give $250 to have the hair 


| rise on the back of my neck. She wished 
| me luck. As we stood facing a threatening 


charge I had no nervous sensation what- 
soever. 

Jim seemed to sense the possible conse- 
quences more keenly than I. He had met 
one grizzly charge and stood ready to meet 
another. Furthermore, he was the guide, 
and the responsibility was all his, the 
pleasure all mine. Perhaps the danger was 
all his, as he stood ready to step between 
me and danger at all times. He stated 
afterward that if the bear had got one of 
us down the other could have finished him. 
That might have been little consolation for 
the fellow who was down. 

We waited awhile. As the bear didn’t 
seem inclined to push the matter, we got 
into the punt and dropped down the river 
to the meadow into which the sow and 





[* you crave trout, plus the 
country back of beyond, read 
“GOD’S RIVER?” in the May is- 
sue. Wallace W. Kirkland does 
some high, wide and handsome 
rapid-running and trout fishing 
north of fifty-three. 











cubs had disappeared. We looked over this 
meadow from the river bank until we were 
satisfied that no bears were in it. Then we 
moved up the river again and entered the 
lower edge of the meadow into which the 
big fellow had withdrawn. We were per- 
haps a hundred yards below where he had 
disappeared into the bushes. About fifty 
yards in front of us was a small patch of 
bushes. 

We stood silent for perhaps ten minutes, 
watching for bear. Then there was a slight 
tremor in the patch of bushes in front, 
accompanied by a snuffing and clicking of 
teeth. The big fellow had hidden himself 
in the bushes and waited for us. I believe 
he would have charged had we walked 
out past him. His patience gave out, and 
he started working himself ifito a rage 
for a charge. 

Jim warned me to be ready to shoot on 
sight, and we stood with rifles raised. It 
was nearly nine, and darkness was settling 
rapidly. I looked for the front sight and 
couldn’t see it. A perfectly healthy grizzly 
was in front of us, looking for trouble. I 
didn’t want him, but he seemed to want 
me. Under the circumstances it didn’t seem 
advisable to play with him any longer; 
so I suggested that we retire. Jim agreed 
with me that it was time to leave the field 
to the bear. We slowly backed, step by 
step, to the boat and drifted silently down 
to the cabin. 

June 26. We stalked three grizzlies, but 
found them not worth taking. 

June 27. The last day of the hunt. It 
was necessary to start on the homeward 
journey at 10:30 P. M. I decided that if a 
big grizzly showed up I would kill him 
and take the head for mounting. 

Jim climbed to the lookout about 8:00 
A. M. and immediately reported a bear 
about a mile down the river. He appeared 
to be of good size; so we made the stalk, 
but found him not worth shooting. 

Nothing more appeared until six, when 

(Continued on page 93) 
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GUARANTEED 
WATERPROOF 


Your money back 
if any Mid-Western 
waterproof leather 
garment doesn’t 
keep you dry or 
stay soft and pli- 
able after being 
wet. 

































ACKET and 
breeches made of 
our special, exclusive 
buffed horsehide— 
guaranteed absolute- 
ly waterproof. Olive 
drab color. Breeches 
finest rig ever built 
for fishing (and 
hunting). Keep your 
knees and seat dry. 
Ideal for musky fish- 
ing. Surprisingly 
cool in summer, yet 
warm in coldest win- 
ter weather. Jacket 
has large 12” x 20” 
knapsack pocket in 
back. Burr-proof ; 
mosquito-proof ; 
tear-proof. Lined 
or unlined. Jacket 
or breeches sold 
separately. Ask for 
sample of leather. 


IDEAL FOR 
MUSKY FISHING 


JACKET 


Waterproof Waterproof 
Horsehide. Horsehide. For 





Waterproof 
Horsehide Shirt. 


irt ean be worn 


arm freedom. 
trousers Sag: pock- 


. ets, each boys, or women. 
Ydeal for fishing. box of shells. See catalog. 
Finest trap coat 
made. 





Rust-proof Sheepskin Case for Shotguns & Rifles 


Write for Catalog ‘= 


The Mid-Western Line 
offers many other lea- 
ther outdoor garments 
including Hunting 
Coats, Parka, Riding 
Apparel, Golf Jacket, 
Gloves, Caps, sheep- 
skin items, ete. Write 
















for free catalog and 
factory-direct prices. 


BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY 
602 Fox Avenue Berlin, Wisconsin 
Manufacturers of Quality Leather Goods for Over 60 Years 
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The new fleet is all dressed up—and with plenty of places to go, too 


HE National Motor Boat Show, in 
which the multitude of 1936 marine 
beauties made their début at Grand 
Central Palace in New York City 
recently, became the cynosure of all eyes 
throughout the country, as the facts about 
the eager throngs who ordered new boats 
became widely known. Economists—those 
artless theorists who love to class motor 
pleasure craft as “luxuries’—looked on 
almost aghast. They pointed out that the 
country must be on the eve of an era of 
unprecedented prosperity. Maybe it is. The 
country needs something like that—as well 
as that good five-cent cigar. And anybody 
who doesn’t long for that prosperous era 
to dawn is hereby invited to go jump in 
the lake and make plenty of bubbles be- 
fore shouting for help, which should be 
slow in arriving. 
3ut—and it’s a big but, too—there are 
some other elements beside general eco- 
nomic conditions in that astonishing story 
of the great spurt that motor boating took 
at the Show. Those elements the econ- 
omists, as a class, cannot realize. The main 
one is the lure of the boats themselves. 
rhey are simply irresistible. Never before 
in the history of the sport have there been 
sO many really beautiful boats shown to- 
gether as at the last Motor Boat Show, 
featuring the models of 1936. 
If there had been a beauty contest at the 
Show for the title of “Miss United States” 
or something, I wouldn’t have been a judge 


= 


oe 


for a large stipend. It would have been 
a bewildering job. In the end, after tear- 
ing at my scanty locks, I would have had 
to close my good eye and walk ten steps 
in any direction, pat the sleek marine 
beauty I found cradled there, and shout: 
“This is my choice!” 

The 1936 motor boats are for the most 
part developments of those of previous 
seasons. The streamlining of all models 
which made their appearance last year has 
been carried further and the results have 
been gratifying, even to the jaundiced eye 
of a skeptic. Soft curves have replaced the 
sharp angles of other days. Flowing lines 
now lead the eye over the boat, instead of 
the stark straight lines of the older models. 

3eauty is the keynote of the new models 
without a doubt. The new models are all 
so good looking now, it makes one won- 
der why they ever were made any other 
way. But it takes a lot of time and effort 
to get a little progress in any line, and 
we ought to be thankful for it now that 
it is here. The most logical progress does 
inspire us to question why it was not 


4 
} 








additional illustrations of boats on pages 88 and 89) 


achieved before. We all think that of the 
new motor cars, which certainly outclass 
in eye-value any of the older models of 
years ago. 

The tendencies of past seasons are now 
bearing full fruitage in the boats of today. 
The sloping windshields, which give no 
reflections into the eyes of the steersman, 
were among the first signs of streamlin- 
ing in past years. Then the rounded eaves 
of the standing top, over bridge or cock- 
pit, added to the pleasing outboard profile 
of the boat. Next, the forward side of the 
trunk cabin was made to slope gently back- 
ward and the angles at which this side 
met the two longitudinal sides of the cabin 
were rounded neatly. Finally the sheer line 
came in for treatment. 

High freeboard in cruisers has been a 
distinguishing mark of American-built 
motor boats for many years—even decades 
now. Of recent years, designers have 
grown even bolder in this development, 
although with an eye to the form of the 
boat as well. Some have broken the ex- 
panse of white on the free-board by making 
the sheer strake of mahogany to match the 
cabin above it. This sheer strake has now 
taken on neat flowing lines which replace 
the hard ones of the sheer in older models. 
And by this subterfuge it has been possible 


The fast Consolidated Play Boat, 39 feet 
long and capable of 18 m.p.h., with twin 
80-h.p. motors 
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to raise the cabin roof until, even in a 26- 
foot cruiser, we have full head-room to- 
day with no loss of appearance in the boat 
as a whole. How the old-time small cruis- 
ers used to look like floating crates when 
they had head-room cabins! — 

The bridge of a 1936 cruiser is no longer 
just a place for the man at the wheel, with 
his instrument board and chart. The bridge 
now is a sedan-like compartment luxu- 
riously furnished with deep cushion seats, 
on which passengers can lounge through- 
out the day. The cockpit is only partially 
covered with a standing top, the after part 
being open to the sky—for fishing. Here 
swivel chairs for the fishermen can be 
mounted at the request of the purchaser, 





Here is a Stockhausen Model B Escanoe, 
a fast and graceful kayak 


or the standing top can be made to cover 
the entire cockpit area, if so desired. 
Another feature of the 1936 motor-boat 
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First Choice of 


For more than 30 years, Chris-Craft, the 
world’s most popular motor boats, have 
been the first choice of fishermen every- 
where. Now Chris-Craft offers even more 
quality, more advanced styling, sturdier 
construction, added comfort and conve- 
nienceand the largestselection ofmodels 
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Fishermen Everywhere 


and types of boats in Chris-Craft history. 
New Chris-Craft Runabouts are priced 
from $895; Utility Boats and Sea Skiffs 
(illustrated above) are priced from $695; 
and new Chris-Craft Cruisers are priced 
as low as $1270. Order your Chris- 
Craft NOW. Write for illustrated book. 


Chris-Craft Corporation, 1004 Detroit Road @ Algonac, Michigan 
Direct Factory Branch, 221 Park Ave. at 45th St., New York City 
Chicago Display, 1200 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





of fleet is the large number of day cruisers SEND FOR THIS BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATED BOOK : 
it contains. These are not so large as were : CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION i 

the day cruisers of the past decade. But| ; 1004 Detroit Road, Algonac, Mich. ; 
y. one and all they are fast and shapely boats | | Please send the Chris- Craft illustrated book to: 1 
0 which anyone would like to own. Most of | ! i 
. ; 1 5 Oe Ce ii cel ee ! 

1, these, because the glass cabins can be} , ; 
4 opened up and full ventilation enjoyed,| 1! Address i 
s have no awnings over the cockpits, which ; i } 
are for fishing, swimming, sun-bathing| 4 C#y a State_____ ; 


SESE, 








and to loll around in the evenings when 
the sun no longer beats down upon them. 
The steering wheels are placed inside the 
cabins forward, and there are comfortable, 
although minimum, overnight accommoda- 
tions aboard for two or more persons. 





A Service to Our Readers 


THs department is conducted for sports- 
men who make use of boats in connection 
with hunting, fishing, camping and other 
outdoor recreation. Seosusciate are wel- 
comed. Questions will be answered when 
accompanied by a stamped, addressed en- 
velope. We are not prepared, however, to 
supply building plans, blueprints or specifi- 
cations. 











Some have tiny galleys tucked away for 
light cooking, and carry almost every con- 
venience of the big heavier cruisers, but 
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THE REDSKIN’S 


Glide through 
wilderness with an Old Town Canoe and a 


glorious 


in limited form. Sly Star 

These day cruisers are surprisingly fast, portabl — wei _ ligh?” — oan Frenne peri ladle 
too. They are lightly built compared with * Complete Se &hs Only 251 5 and hunt in the gamiest haunts. Live the 
the luggy tubs of past decades, with fast N ELT « Dd for litera: 72 real life of an Indian! 
underbody lines, and high-compression und, Viinder in In” mon ure, An Old Town Canoe is the birchbark’s 
motors which drive them at snappy paces. ES. twin. Only it’s tougher and steadier! Leak- 


These little beauties have displaced the 
sedan runabouts of some years back, which 
were narrowed in beam, faster in speed, 
but somehow less seaworthy or, at least, 
seemed to be so. There was a shut-in feel- 
ing, as if one were in a narrow prison, in 
the old-fashioned sedan runabouts, which 
is not experienced in the modern-day 
cruisers, with their higher free-boards, 
broader beam, wider cabins and greater 
comforts, 

For some years, designers have been 
making cruisers of all sizes of greater 
beam, which has given space for more 
comforts in the cabin, mainly wider berths, 
which now are almost all equipped with 
springs and spring mattresses. Whereas in 
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Sturdy—compact—light. Tuck under your arm, carry through thick 





proof and light. Inexpensive to own. There’s 
no costly up-keep, and prices begin at $68. 
Write for a free catalog showing paddling, 
sailing, sp » and sq tern types. 
Also sturdy outboard boats, including large 
seaworthy models for the family camp. Din- 
ghies. Rowboats. Address: Old Town Canoe 
Company, 214 Middle St., Old Town, Maine. 















, Puncture-Proof C 






3oat. 







woods—dense swamps to unfished lakes and streams. Ten minutes and you're 
ready to fish. Safe, non-sinkable, puncture-proof, stronger than wood. Used 
by Governments and noted explorers. Oars—motor—sail. All sizes. Catalog. 
KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO., 49! Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Michigan 


old days it was likely one would get a 
heavy feeling in the small of the back from 
(Continued on page 90) 









1. A twin-screw Robinson 50-footer can 
step at a 40-mile gait with 350 h.p. 

2. The Navy’s new Crash Boat, a Hickman 
Sea Sled, which makes a complete turn in 
150 yards at 45 m.p.h. 

3. The 23\4-foot Lyman sea skiff runabout 
with an “all-weather” top, in case of sud- 
den squalls, 


4. The Sandusky 20-foot shelter Utility boat 
—comfortable and roomy for its size—has 
45 h.p. which drives it at a 20-mile speed. 


5. This is a 26-foot Dodge lapstrake cruis- 
er with high freeboard for rough water 
and with plenty of speed. 


6. Here is the striking “barrel-bow” Mar- 
blehead cruiser, a stylish and able 32- 
footer. 


7. A Matthews 46-foot twin-cabin cruiser, 
especially equipped for Florida fishing, 
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and capable of stepping along at 25 m.p.h. 
with twin 150 h.p. motors. 

8 The 161%4-foot Electri-Craft of 1936 is 
quieter than ever, sturdily built and sea 
worthy. 

9. A Hubert Johnson 20-foot sea skiff for 
off-shore fishing is an able craft in 
water and has a speed of 30 m.p.h. 

10. An Owens 29-foot Sedan Cabin 
Cruiser for fishing—does 17 m.p-h. | 
accommodates four passengers overnig 
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1. Custom 25-ft. runabout by Chris-Craft, 
powered with options of 115 or 152 h.p. 
motors with speeds of 34 and 38 m.p.h. 
2. This 26-foot Gar Wood day cruiser is 
speedy at full throttle and remarkably 
able in a seaway. 

3, The Elco Angler Cruisette, a 38-footer 
—equipped with swordfishing pulpit and 
crow’s nest. 

4. The Eddy Aqua-Flow Gadabout holds 
her planing trim gracefully at half speed. 


5. This sleek 39-foot Wheeler Sedan Play- 
mate cruiser goes 14 m.p.h. with 90 h.p. 
and reduction gears. 


6. This 32-foot Colonial cruiser is used for 
ocean fishing out of Barnegat Bay, N. J. 


7. A Richardson Little Giant day cruiser, 
does 20 m.p.h., and has a large cockpit for 
fishing. A sturdy little boat for the price. 


8. Here is the American Car & Foundry 
Co. (a.c.f.) 26-foot Roamer, with commo- 
dious cabin and capable of stepping along 
at 17 m.p.h.—a dandy day or night cruiser 
for the whole party. 


9. A sportsman in Algeria owns one of 
these 38-foot Hackercraft Commuters 
which go 36 m.p.h. with 238 h.p. 


10. The stylish 18-foot Doane Hydrobout, 
equipped with 90 h.p. engine in the after 
stations, steps out merrily at 42 m.p.h. 















at only $63.50 


ands companion 2 H. B. Single 
at only $48.50 


All with ..... 


© New-type sensa- 
tional magneto. 

© Monel metal shafts. 

® Automotive float- 
feed carburetor. 





®@ Under water ex- 
haust. 


® Carburetor controls 
in steering handle. 
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. That’s one reason why you will scien a 


THOMPSON BOAT 


Thompson designs insure light draft, and high speed. They 
are sturdily built, yet carry no needless weight. Whether 
rowing, or outboard motoring, they give “‘rocket-like”’ 
response to the power that drives them. 
Canoes 
$54 
and up 
All popular models, canvas covered. Light, swift, safe, 
strong and durable. Many color combinations. 





: ONLY 


OMPSON BOATS HAVE FULL LENGTH 
Y RAILS. KEEP PASSENGERS PER- 

FECTLY DRY AT HIGH SPEEDS. 

SAILBOATS: Olympic, Snipe, Comet and Sea Gull 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
€ 





Large Factories — Write to Hither Plac: 


on, 101 Elm St. 
romps 


CORTLAND, N.Y. 
EATS 50 
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d kind of boat you 


areinterested in 






201 Ann St 
PESHTIGO, WIS. 










Catalog Free 
Save Money 
Prompt Shipment 





STAR METAL BOATS <> 
ni 





A complete line of 
well built metal 
rowboats and out- board motor boats. Better 
quality at lower prices. STAR TANK AND BOAT 
COMPANY, Dept. F.—N. Cottage Ave., Goshen, Ind. 


+7 Profits ASSEMBLE YOUR 
OWN KAYAK ---/75 FASr 


No experience 
required. 16 new models, 10 
to 20 feet—1 to 4 persons. 
Safe, light, non-sinkable. 
Best materials. Complete cut 
to fit assembling kits. Money 
Back Guaranteed. Ask for 
agent’s application blank. 
KAYAK BOAT CO., Dept. F 
147 East 64 St., N. Y. 


Non-Sinkable 
















|the seaskiff. To give these 


(Continued from page 87) 
sleeping on mere hair cushions on plank 
bunks, today one can sleep aboard in as 
great comfort as he can at home, provided 
the boat is anchored in quiet waters. 

The builders used to consider that even 
small boats of Class 1 should be heavily 
planked and built to withstand heavy seas 
such as boats of this size are seldom, if 
ever, really subjected to. Experience has 
taught that owners of small boats use them 
almost exclusively on smooth water or pro- 

| tected water, and these boats need not be 
| so heavy as they were formerly. This has 
| been one of the developments of greater 
| speed in these boats, for we can never get 
|}away from the fundamental relation of 
| weight to horse-power. 

In addition to this, the steady tendency 
of engine builders to increase the com- 


This trim family cruiser was built by the ow 


pression ratio of the motors, increas- 
ing also their revolutions per minute, 
with alterations to make such motors de- 
pendable as were the lower-compression, 
slower-turning motors of the past—all this 
is adding to the efficiency of the small 
pleasure motor boat of 1936. The greater 
power gained and the reduction in size of 
the compact little motors of today make for 
greater speed—given the proper lines. And 
the boats of today are given speed lines, 
too. Many of them are “V” bottom in de- 
sign, others are of the round-bottom type, 
with an after-plane for speed, notable in 
boats less 
weight, some small cruisers are now of lap- 
strake construction, a type known for its 
great strength in proportion to its weight. 


N cruisers—and in runabouts—the en- 

gine is less prominent than in former 
times. This demotion of the motor from its 
place of dominance is a most salutary one. 
Now that the motors are smaller, this is 
easier to accomplish. Some engines are 
even hidden beneath the cockpit flooring in 
small boats, instead of being eternally in 
the way like an unwanted guest, as for- 


|merly. The use of the “V” drive installa- 


tion, which has now passed its experi- 
mental stage, has been augmented by 
mechanical methods of direct stern drive, 
and boats now are seen everywhere with 
the motor in the after stations, behind the 
passengers and their quarters. With the 
motor in the stern, the boat is balanced by 
cabin or equipment and the noise that 
always emanates from a working motor is 
carried away by the breeze as the boat 
moves. This makes for remarkably in- 
creased quietness of operation, obviating 
an ancient objection to marine propulsion, 
as we oldtimers knew it, when the motor 
was placed amidships. 

The stern installation of the motor has 
been a remarkable factor in the develop- 
ment of the small runabout. The 16-footer 
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or the 18-footer, in the- days when the 
motor had to be amidships, was short of 
passenger accommodations, and such a boat 
was one of limited comfort. Today there 
are few after cockpits in these small boats 
which, for the most part, have one com. 
fortable cockpit amidships and the motor 
back of it. The small runabout is now fitted 
up as comfortably in many respects as are 
the larger and more expensive ones. With 
the modern compact, high-speed motors, it 
can get up and step, too. Whereas such 
runabouts used to go at, say 20 miles an 
hour, today some of them show speeds up 
to 35 and even 40 miles. 

The “beauty drive” has not neglected 
the surface of the boats, either. Philippine 
mahogany is more extravagantly used than 
formerly—and to wonderful advantage, Its 
advantages in planking, as well as in beay- 





feces = * 


ner from Brooks knock-down parts 


tifying, a boat are widely accepted now, 
and justly so, But all runabouts are not 
finished in the natural wood (with stain) 
as formerly. The beauty of an enamel coat 
is being realized. The hard glazed surface 
of modern enamel makes such a boat easy 
to wash down, when soiled, and easier to 
keep than one of natural wood finish, when 
the ravages of sunshine are considered. 
Now we see cream-colored runabouts, 
trimmed in brass stripping, which are as 
stylish little water roadsters as any of the 
smaller motor cars that we find on our 
highways. 

Those of us who are beginning to get 
white patches in our beards and rheuma- 
tism in our joints like to indulge in lengthy 
reminiscences about the “good old times.” 
That’s human nature. But the fellow who 
does that about motor boats would be con- 
siderably abashed if he were to be shown 
one of those old-time boats he remembers 
as perfect and have to take a demonstra- 
tion of it and one of the corresponding 
1936 models on the same day. Believe it 
or not, there is nothing to the “good old- 
times” stuff in motor boating. 


CARE OF PAINT BRUSHES 


HEN we finish using our paint 
brushes each season, many of us 
lose interest in them until we need them 
later. And then we find that a little care- 
lessness has cost us good cold cash in the 
purchase of new brushes. I wouldn't b 
so certain of this if I hadn’t committed this 
same sin against good sense more oilten 
than I shall willingly admit. Suffice it,to 
say that it has happened more than one 
season, anyhow, which should have been 
enough to teach me something, even if it 
didn’t. ; 
The usual dissertation on quality for 
satisfaction applies in the purchase of paint 
brushes as well as to paint and almost 
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anything else pertaining to a boat. And 
don’t get any notion that you can put on 
good paint with a bad brush and get a 
good result. But that is another story. 
What we are concerned with here is the 
care of good paint brushes, because if you 
haven't been using good brushes, you will 
: it soon. 
= boat owners think that a paint 
brush can be merely dropped into a can 
of water with the paint still on it and that 
it will keep in good condition indefinitely. 
They find out better later, but, as in my 
own case, they may not remember it long, 
or may convince themselves the brush 
wasn't much good in the first place. 
Always clean a brush thoroughly after 
using. This is especially good practice at 
the end of the season’s use. An old crash 
towel (bath towel) is a good thing to use 
to wipe out the paint that remains after 
the brush has been carefully pressed on | 
each side against the rim of the paint can. | 
Do not jam the end of the bristles down | 
against the bottom of the can in which | 
you clean the brush. This injures the ends | 
of the bristles and shortens the life of the 
brush. ; = 
Turps is, of course, the best liquid to 
clean a paint brush, since it is used to thin | 
down paint. Swish the brush about in the 
turps until most of the paint in the bristles 
has been dissolved. Then, using the old 
towel, wipe the brush bristles and wash the | 
brush with soap and water. When dry, it 
isa good plan to wrap the brush in paper 
to keep out grit from between the bristles. 
It is hazardous to try to use a brush 
for applying varnish, once it has been used | 
with paint, or even to use a brush with | 
white paint after it has been used with 
colored paint. The exception is when ap- 
plying a filler coat, which is later to be 
covered by one or more final coats. After | 
a little use, the color usually disappears 
completely and the brush can be used for 
the final coats, provided the brush has been 
well cleaned since it was used with color. 
This may all seem a lot of trouble, 
cleaning a brush so carefully before put- 
ting it away, but when one considers that 
a good brush as wide as one’s hand, for 
painting the hull, costs several dollars, a 
little care is well worth while. Once I got 
the idea, I used one such brush for five 
years, although I was careful not to use 
it in copper paint. If a cheap brush can 
be used anywhere on a boat, it is on the | 
bottom, slapping on the copper paint. 
There the hairs that come out and stick on 
the surface do not matter. 


20,000 NEW MOTOR BOATS 
PPROXIMATELY 20,000 new motor 


boats were put in use on Federal 
waterways during 1935, according to esti- 
mates by reliable authorities in the sport 
and industry. The estimate is based upon 
Statistics released by the Bureau of Navi- 
gation of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, which showed a gain of 13,780 in 
total motor-boat registrations during the 
year, 

There were 319,404 motor boats num- 
bered at the 44 Federal customs houses on 
January 1, representing the largest annual 
increase in years when it is considered that 
more than 6,000 unused and abandoned 
numbers were taken from the files in 1935. 

he heaviest gains in registrations were 
madé along the Great Lakes, with an in- 
crease of 4,378, and along the Eastern sea- 
board, with 4,289. Numbered motor boats 
on the Pacific Coast increased by 2,616. 

Among the individual ports, New York 
rad a gain of 1,766 ; Detroit, 1,621; Tampa, 

‘a. 1,428; Seattle, Wash.. 929 ; Baltimore, 














885, and Philadelphia, 842. The leading 
— continued as the chief motor-boat | 
Fes, more than 61 per cent of the total 
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“VLL TAKE A MATTHEWS EVERY TIME” 


-.. said a prominent American sportsman who has made 
heavy, rugged construction, inherent ability in a heavy 


cruisers built for off-shore work. You just can’t beat’em.” 


Thousands of deep-sea anglers hold the same opinion 
whether they own their own Matthews or charter one 
of the many that predominate in most fishing fleets. 


There is a reason for this enviablereputation of Matthews 
38’s-46’s and 50's. It is fully explained in‘‘AMERICA’S 
FINEST CRUISERS.” A copy is yours for the asking. r s 


Write today for your copy of “America’s Finest Cruisers” 
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The “38” Utility model 
above is ideal for fishing, 
cruising, or all-around 
use. Large roomy cabin, 
toilet, sink, 16 ft. aft 
cockpit, and complete 
operating equipment. A 
husky, able «38” with- 
out the fancy trim, at a 
remarkably low price. 
Order now for spring 
delivery. 


of years. “Their 


them the finest 











““Wherever you cruise . . 


- you'll find a Matthews” 


























UNFOLD S647 





Built by experts since 1890—for fishermen—tourists—cot- 
tage owners and general usage. Portable folding canvas or 
plywood models. Light, safe, durable, snagproof and leak- 
proof. Carry on shoulder or running board, Set up ready for 
use in 5 minutes, or less, Suitable for outboard motors. 
Used by Government Engineers on T. V. A. work. 
Also new 1936 solid built cypress row bgats and shallow 
draft Utility-Fish boat with inboard engine. 
Write for FREE literature and MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 














Lightweight, durable, carefully 
built boats at remarkable low 
prices. Made of toughest galva- 
nized copper bearing steel. Wood 
gsun-wales, Heavy transoms for out- 
board motors. All boats have two or more 
built-in air chambers for extra buoyancy 
in case of upset. Real wave riders; easy 
to handle. Never leak or warp. Always 
ready for use. ‘ 

Write For Free Boat Booklet with deserip- 
tion and prices of Columbian’s complete line of metal boats 
—knockabouts for fishermen, lightweight livery boats for 
parks and resorts, heavy duty craft for outboard motors, 

(Dealers wanted—who can develop volume sales) 





COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK COMPA 
1509 West 12th Street Kansas City, Missouri 





The Acme Boat Company, 4i Spruce St., Miamisburg, Ohio 








Outboards, Rowing Outboards, Utilities, and Rowboats 


for racy lines, quality construction and attractive prices. Dunphy has always been noted 
for their trim, well-built, seaworthy boats, but this year 


ahead of anything ever offered before 


In sailboats, we are now building a 21 ft. Mallard and 18 ft. Seagull in addition to our 


15%% ft. Snipe which proved such a sensation last year in 

are official Crosby design. If you want speed and quality 

extra for them. Dunphy is the pies to get your sailboat. 
DUNPHY BOA 





DOUBLE Vacation FUN with 
+FOLD-FLAT 













Wooden! Safe! Portable! 
READY IN 1 MINUTE! 
Marvelous new non-sinkable 
Fold-Flat sets up, takes down 
in one minute! 
Safe! Uses an out- 


or or 
oars. Carries 4. Folds fi 





running- 


it inte email space Rides 


ja! b 
vard, roof, STRONG. Light, Fool-proof! Priced low, Come 


be. . 
boat if | ready to use! Doubles vacation pleasure. Rush i0e for | 


ww circular, low prices. FREE OARS Otter! 
MEAD GLIDERS, 15 S. Market St., Dept. FF-4, Chicago | 


EFORE buying your new boat, get our 1936 catalog and prices. You'll see a line of 


*s line is head and shoulders 










that will knock your eyes out 


racing competition. All three 
workmanship, without paying 
Write for data. 


CORP., 518 High St.. Oshkosh, Wis. 
Se me mam 





PIONEER NON-SINKABLE BOATS 


Absolutely Safe aaliad 
No Work, Upkeep 
or Worry. 
Pioneer Boats are 

Always Ready to Use 
Pioneer has a boat for every need, 
12 Models in 34 Sizes 
ROWROATS—SAILBOATS—FISHING BOATS 
HUNTING BOATS—OUTBOARD MOTOR BOATS 
Pioneer Boats are used by leading Summer Camps 
Low in Price—High in Quality 


Write TODAY for PIONEER’S Yardstick-of-Value Catalog 


PIONEER MFG. CO. Peres Steet 


408 
Middlebury, Indiana 
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Sport FISHING CRUISER 


A hit at the Motor Boat Show .. . and the last 
word in cruisers for off-shore fishing! The 
Eleo Angler is a husky, twin-screw 38-footer, 
with special fishing equipment to delight vet- 
erans of the sport—harpooner’s pulpit, crow’s 
nest, swivel fishing chairs aft, built-in fish 
and bait boxes, etc. She sleeps 6 to 8 in 
comfort, and is available with either gasoline 
or Diesel power. 

Elco offers similar fishing gear and a wide 
choice of arrangements on all its 1936 models 

from the popular Cruisette 32 to the 48-foot 
Motor Yacht. Write for illustrated catalogues 
and prices 


PORT ELCO 


123 E. 46 St. (at Park Ave.) 
New York City 











Plant: THE ELCO WORKS, 


Bayonne, N. J 





Now you can buy a 
reliable out- 
board motor for as little 
as $39.50 - because 
Sea Gulls insure the last word . 
in rugged power, easier starting and smooth- 
er operation, coupled with plenty of speed 
and action, 
Buy direct and save up to 30°! You are 
protected by our special 
gate money-back guarantee. 


en, Try a Sea Gull on your own boat. Write 








WOLVERINE BOATS 


$3250 

up 
A boat 
for every 
n 





Now you can own an Exclusive Wolverine boat for 
as little as $32.50. We have them in all sizes and 
for every purpose. And for those who enjoy sailing 
we have the ever dependable 13% CRESCENT and 15%’ 
SNIPE sailboats. Write for catalog and NEW low prices. 


WAGEMAKER CO., Dept. A. Grand Rapids, Mich. 








ROWBOATS tive 
SAVE HALF! 
$22.95 gives you everything you need for 
a 12-foot, wide-beam rowboat made from 
West Coast’s finest spruce and cedar. A 
boy can put it together. Write: 
KNOCKDOWN BOAT COMPANY 
2731 Fairview Ave. North Seattle, Wash. 














1935 registration gain being divided among 
eight of the 10 ranking cities. 

Registrations of numbered motor boats 
by sections, showing the 1935 increases, 
follow : 


In- 

Section 1934 1935 crease 
Eastern Seaboard.... 116,451 120,740 4,289 
Gulf States ‘ 53,792 54,715 923 
Great Lakes ... 41,033 45,411 4,378 
Pacific Coast..... 30,971 33,587 2,616 
South Atlantic 28,492 28,827 335 
Mississippi Valley 21,353 21,701 348 
Misc. Inland Ports 7,874 8,589 715 
U. S. Possessions ' 5,658 5,834 176 
Totals 305,624 319,404 13,780 


GET YOUR NEW 
CERTIFICATE 


HE Bureau of Navigation has ordered 

a re-numbering of all motor boats, and 
customs houses throughout the country are 
sending out new registration cards to own- 
ers. The make of motor and manufactur- 
er’s serial number must be given on the 
new forms and hereafter registration cer- 
tificates must be carried aboard numbered 
boats. An entire new system of numbers 
will be used in the various customs districts 
and all owners are cautioned to renumber 
their craft by the start of the coming 
season. 


THE FLORIDA INTRA- | 
COASTAL WATERWAY 


OTOR boats which have been lying 

throughout the winter months in the 
warm waters of the Florida East Coast 
harbors, flying burgees of clubs far to the 
northward, are now en route homeward. 
The long trek up the coast by the Inside 
Route is an arduous but marvellously en- 
joyable one, as all testify who have made 
the cruise. 

The completion of the Florida Intra- 
coastal Waterway from Miami to the St. 
Johns River, last year, has made a lot of 
difference to the small family cruisers 
which make the long run. The passage was 
possible heretofore, but extensive dredging 
had to be done to obtain ample and uniform 
depth for the channel. It now has an aver- 
age uniform depth of 8 feet and an average 
width of 100 feet, making it commodious 
for pleasure boats smaller than the ocean- 
going yachts of the wealthy, which usually 
prefer the outside passage. 


TO PRESERVE ANCHOR 
LINES 


ETERIORATION of the ropeware 

on a boat is rapid because of damp- 
ness, poor ventilation when stowed in lock- 
ers, as well as to marine growths and 
worms in various sections of the country 
where these occur. The question as to 
treating rope to make it more resistant and 
give longer life to lines used by boatmen 
has long been assayed by marine-paint 
manufacturers. Treated rope has been pro- 
duced which undoubtedly lasts longer than 
untreated rope, although the original treat- 
ment does not remain indefinitely and the 
rope needs to be treated again. 

There are several methods of doing this 
—of treating one’s own rope. By dipping 
the rope into a solution of good-quality 
copper paint, cut gallon for gallon with 
turpentine, a satisfactory result is obtained. 
More suitable, however, is the method 
which keeps the rope more pliable than the 
one just mentioned. It also gives greater 
penetration, and does not add to the weight 
of the rope. 

The rope must be dipped in a solution 
of copper oleate and benzine. This is made 
by dissolving five pounds of copper-oleate 
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paste to one gallon of benzine. The 
given this treatment turns an attractiy 
green color. It is, however, not easy tp 
obtain the copper-oleate paste, as fey 
marine-paint dealers handle it. It can be 
obtained from such dealers on order jy 
most cases, 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
THE SHIPS’ BELLS 


_In sea stories we read of the time of day and 
night in so many “bells of such-and-such 
watch.” Can an amateur who owns a cruiser in 
stall such a system on his boat? Does it —would 
it—complicate things appreciably? How js the 
time divided up into bells, anyhow? 

James E. Datey, 


_Ans.—Yes, an amateur can put in the bells on 
his cruiser, if he wishes. Ship’s clocks can he 
bought which strike each half-hour in bells, and 
one can memorize the nautical time system rather 
easily. But, unless one is spending his time 
among others well informed in nautical practices 
it wouldn’t do him much good, as few boat own. 
ers would be able to understand him readily, 

The twenty-four hours of each day are divided 
up into periods of four hours each, Beginning 
at 12:30 A.M., for instance, one bell is rung: 
at 1:00 A.M. 2 bells are rung, and so on until 
4:00 A.M. when 8 bells are heard. Then, at 4:30 
A.M., 1 bell is rung, and thence again every half 
hour up to 8 bells again, which is 8:00 A.M, 

Then at 8:30, 1 bell is rung again, and so on, 

The crew is divided up into two watches, 
known as Port Watch and Starboard Watch. 
Each watch is on duty for 4 hours, with the 
exception of from 4:00 P.M. to 8:00 P.M. This 
time is divided up between the two watches, so 
that the men of each watch get 8 hours off for 
sleep at night. These two short watches are 
called “Dog Watches.”’ The “First Watch” js 
from 8:00 P.M. to 12:00 midnight. The Middle 
Watch is from midnight to 4:00 A.M. Morning 
Watch is from 4:00 A.M. to 8:00 A.M.; Fore. 
noon Watch is from 8:00 A.M. to 12:00 midday. 
The Afternoon Watch is from 12:00 (noon) to 
4:00 P.M, when the two Dog Watches follow. 

Moror Boar Epitor. 


RAIN AND THE OPEN BOAT 


I have a sea skiff with a permanent top over 
the cockpit, except for the after end of it. This 
boat at anchor receives rain into its bilges, which 
are shallow, and I often find the floor boards 
awash after a heavy downpour. I am thinking of 
having the top extended to cover the entire cock- 
pit, so I can pull curtains down all around and 
keep the rain out of the boat completely. However, 
this will be expensive, and I find the open part of 
the cockpit good for fishing. Is there any kind of 
waterproof cover I could get for this which would 
keep out rain? Rocer S. Detaney. 


Ans.—You will be very sorry if you extend 
the top to cover the entire cockpit, especially if 
you enjoy fishing. There are many times when 
sitting out under the sky adds to the enjoyment of 
boating. 

With a little careful measuring you can work 
out a canvas water-tight cover for the open part 
of the cockpit, which could be put an or taken off 
in about two minutes, leaving you the advantages 
of the open cockpit and curing the defect you 
mention. This canvas could be made into a single 
piece or in three pieces, snapped together with 
automobile snappers, which you find on storm 
curtains of touring cars and roadsters. The top 
piece should extend from the top of the perma- 
nent top down over the top of the after coaming 
of the cockpit, and held in place by pegs and 
grommets such as you see in use to hold roadster 
cloth tops to the bodies. Be sure to get all fas 
tenings of brass, not steel, if you operate your 
boat in salt water. This top piece should be wider 
than the cockpit by about 8 inches and project 
over each side about 4 inches, to allow ample 
room for water to drain off it down the side pieces 
which are snapped onto the side edges of it under 
the overhanging side portion. A double line of 
snappers would make this good and tight. 

The side pieces would be roughly in the shape 
of a right triangle and should fasten to the after 
stanchions of the top and to the after side coam- 
ings of the cockpit, as well as to the sloping roof 
canvas. Remember to leave ample margin for a 
hem in the canvas on all edges, and to allow in 
all measurements about 1 inch for shrinkage. 
Now, about shrinkage: The more tightly woven 
the canvas is, the more threads to the inch, the 
less shrinkage you will have to contend with, And 
don’t take any assurance that the canvas has been 
“pre-shrunk.” I once made a cockpit cover out 
of “preshrunk” canvas which shrank a g 
inches when wet! I made the mistake, among 
other things, of getting it too heavy in weight, 
also. You will find that light-weight, closely wov- 
en canvas or khaki, as we sometimes call it when 
so colored, is sufficiently water-tight for such pur- 
poses, as long as there are no seams in It. Have 
the roof-piece solid, if at all possible. 

Moror Boat Epitor. 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 
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PICK YOUR GRIZZLY 
(Continued from page 85) 
Jim hurried down, reporting that a very 
jarge bear was just entering a meadow 
across and a short distance up the river. 
This would have to be the bear if I was 
to kill another one. It would soon be dark. 
Hurriedly getting into the punt, we pro- 
ceeded upstream to the meadow. We ad- 
vanced into the meadow about forty yards 
and stationed ourselves under an alder 
tree. Jim climbed the tree for a better 
view, but failed to locate the bear. As he 
was coming down I saw the bear emerge 
from some bushes 150 yards in front of 


us. 

This fellow was a monster. He was 
directly facing me, but I could not see 
distinctly enough for a head or a neck shot. 

Jim whispered, “Better take him!” 

I whispered back, “I can put a bullet 
through him, but I am not certain of kill- 
ing him.” I had broken my glasses the day 
before and couldn’t see clearly. 

The wind was edging about, and I knew 
that it was fatal to wait, but I didn’t want 
to wound the bear and have him run off. 
We wouldn’t have time to follow. As I 
hesitated he got our scent faintly, sat 
down and sniffed the air; then he turned 
and ran. At a hundred yards he stopped 
for a moment, looked backward and then 
vanished. My heart sank. I had picked my 
grizzly and then let him get away. 

Now that I am back home I find it diffi- 
cult to believe that what I have described 
really happened. It all occurred so differ- 
ently from what I had expected. To be 
able to inspect twenty-five different bears 
during a short hunt is more than any 
hunter has a right to expect. 

Don’t ask me where the grizzlies hold 
their convention, for I am going back. I 
have a date with a big fellow there and 
don’t want anything to interfere. Should 
I fail to get a good rug, the trip will still 
be worth while, for there is a great thrill 
in playing hide-and-seek with grizzlies in 
a region as wild as in the days before 
a and as beautiful as any in the 

Jest. 


THE COYOTE—DESERT 
RACKETEER 
(Continued from page 25) 
deer, but a pack will hunt the larger game 
animals skilfully and ruthlessly. I remem- 
ber seeing one such hunt. 

A couple of years ago I went out into 
the woods on snow-shoes with a rifle. The 
winter had been long and severe, and even 
in the cedars, where the deer were winter- 
ing, the snow was two feet deep—and 
crusted. I had not gone far when I saw 
what was left of a doe that had been killed 
yy. Sn Sign of the little wolves was 


I heard the crash of brush and saw a 
big buck with a magnificent set of antlers 
running toward me through the snow. At 
each bound he sank through the crust. As 
he came closer I could tell he was about 
done. His legs were badly cut from the 
crust, and he was staggering with fatigue. 
I stepped behind a tree and waited for a 
few seconds before the coyotes came into 
view, running swiftly and uttering little 
yelps of excitement. 

Then I cut loose. My first shot went just 
under the leader, which jumped about three 
feet into the air and streaked over the crust 
in full retreat. My second shot broke his 
back, and my third killed one of his mates. 
I wish I could have got the others in the 
pack, but the only opportunity I had was 
at one sneaking through low, thick cedars. 
I missed. The buck ran up a little ridge 
and stopped not more than a hundred yards 
from where I stood. He was thin and 
gaunt from a hard winter and much run- 


ning by coyotes. I only hope he got through 
until the thaw. 

One spring in the Kaibab I saw a sight 
that brought tears to my eyes. A couple 
of coyotes had hunted out a hidden fawn 
and killed it just before its last panic- 
stricken bleat summoned its mother. And 
there she was—a picture of blind infuri- 
ated mother love—trying to keep the coy- 
otes from feasting on the body of her babe. 
I saw no sign of a second fawn. Mule 
deer always have twins; so the coyotes 
had probably got that one, too. 

The coyotes were obviously enjoying 
their game. The doe would drive them 
away from the body of the fawn, striking 
out viciously with her front feet. Then, 
while one engaged her attention, the other 
would sneak up behind and nip her legs, 
seemingly with no intention of hamstring- 
ing her. As she turned to defend herself 
the first would start to devour the fawn. 

After I watched for a moment I rushed 
out, shouting and waving my hat. Both 





EW fish laws in the next 
issue of Field & Stream. 











coyotes and the doe fled, but the doe did 
not go far and returned soon to her dead 
fawn. I left her alone with her grief. 

Coyotes readily adapt themselves to 
every kind of country, from open plains to 
the thick spruce and aspen forests high in 
the mountains. When food is plentiful, 
they are almost entirely nocturnal in hab- 
it, and one is seldom seen except at dawn 
and dusk when they are foraging. During 
the day they prefer to lie down for a nap 
in a patch of brush or weeds or among 
the rocks of some hillside. Occasionally, 
even in midday, a hunter will kick one 
out of its bed and get a shot or two. 

They are among the noisiest of animals 
and can be heard alniost any night. Just 
at dusk they often give a short yipping 
bark that echoes and reéchoes through the 
cafions, so that a half dozen coyotes will 
sound like a hundred to the uninitiated. 
Like dogs and wolves, they seem to be 
excited by a full moon. Then their cry 
is a “yip-yip-yao-o-o” that falls off almost 
to a moan toward the end. But when 
serious business is on hand, they are sel- 
dom noisy. They run game silently except 
for little half-suppressed yelps of excite- 
ment. ; 

Villain though he is, the coyote 1s an 
excellent spouse and parent. Perhaps that 
is one of the reasons his tribe increases 
and prospers. Pairs seem tO mate for 
life, and the male helps the female care 
for the young, bringing quail, prairie dogs 
and rabbits to the den. 

As a home site coyotes usually select 
some natural cave or crevice in rough 
country. However, they sometimes enlarge 
the retreat of some burrowing animal or 
dig their own den. The young are born 
in March or in April. The litters run from 
four to eight in size. By midsummer the 
half-grown animals leave their dens, and 
the following fall they are almost full 
grown and are successful and dangerous 
hunters of everything from grasshoppers 
to deer. I have heard that the parents train 
their broods by bringing home game still 
alive, so that the little ones can practice 
killing for themselves even when they are 
so small they cannot run game down. 

In spite of his reputation as a speedster, 
the coyote is not a particularly fast animal. 
His top speed is just about that of a jack- 
rabbit—thirty-five miles an hour. He has 
it over the big hares, however, in that he 
is more enduring and if he really wants a 
supper of rabbit meat he can usually get 
it. But coyotes hate to use brawn if they 

(Continued on page 98) 
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The modern drive 
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ID you ever hear of trailer itch? 

Well, I have it! It was brought 

on by the threat of knives and 

chisels. It is complicated by fish- 

wish and the been-there-once-itis. My wife 

is to blame. She deliberately brought maps 

into our home. She wrote an auto-tour 

service for them. They included the South- 

ern, Southwestern, Western and North- 

western states and parts of Mexico and 
Canada. 

Even then I might have escaped, except 
for the threat of knives and chisels. For 
ten days I had been in 
bed with my nose. It was 
sick. “Nasty sinus condi- 
tion,” frowned the doc- 
tor as he rammed large, 
medicated swabs through 
swollen passages. “Must 
operate,” he said. 

Ten years before I 
had heard the same 
words. I remembered 
the ninety minutes un- 
der the local anesthetic. 
The knives and chisels 
were laid out in menac- 
ing, gleaming rows. The 
knives were bad enough, 
but the chisels had to be 
propelled by a_ small 
hammer. 

After that slicing and 
hammering I took my 
ravaged nose from the 





dirty, Mid-Western city 
to the clear Arizona 
ranges. For eighteen 


months it served me per- 
fectly. The day after I 
brought it back to the 
Mid-Western city I had 
to take it to bed with me for a whole week. 

Now, I like my nose. Right attached to 

When it suffers, I suffer. I had prom- 
ised it there would be no more gouging 
and hammering. 

So I was an easy victim when my wife 
slyly brought the maps to my bedside. 
They were marked with routes and alter- 
nate routes. South to the Mobile Bay re- 
gion, past New Orleans (when is the 
Mardi Gras? ), down the Texas coast, over 
the border to Monterey, back and up the 
Rio valley into New Mexico, Arizona and 
the White Mountains and the Canyon; fol- 





Who said we weren’t going to be comfortable? 


The Trailer Itch 


By George H. Denny 


low the sun (it’s spring by now), up the 
California coast with trips inland to trouty 
mountains (whoops, nearly forgot a trek 
through the Nevada ghost mining towns), 
then the Cascades and the parks of the big 
trees, the Rouge and Kern and Umpqua 
River country (trout again), the Canadian 
Rockies, down to the Chamberlain basin 
in northern Idaho, across to Montana and 
Wyoming with their mountain ranches and 
lakes and streams and gorgeous flowered 
meadows and slopes climbing to clean 
pines and snow. Stop; I am killing me! 








I looked from the windows at the myriad 
chimneys pouring out nose poison. Winter 
Was near. 

“The office might give me a leave of 
absence, an said. 

“W e could manage a few months on our 
savings, ” said my wife. 

‘Sure, easy; and they say there are 
places where gold lies loose in the streams,” 
I said. 

“We have rich relatives on the coast,” 
she said. 

“I'm sure I could catch enough fish 
so we wouldn't starve, anyway,” I said. 
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“We've never had a honeymoon,” she 
said. 

“We'll take the kids and the car and my 
nose and—” 

“We'll blow,” she said. 

That started it. We wrote for more 
maps. Soon you couldn’t step anywhere in 
the house without mashing a mountain 
range or wetting your feet in the Gulf 
Stream. One of the children choked on 
Utah and the gas man tripped on an atlas 
and broke his collar bone. 

We found that even a guarded inquiry 
to a chamber of com- 
merce was liable to bring 
a peck or two of blurbs 
and booklets and a cou- 
ple of places each re- 
sponded with a full bush- 
el. We figured if we ever 
got really hard up we 
could scrape out a mod- 

est living by writing to 
resorts and selling the 
results by the ton to 
waste-paper people. 

“We'll need a small 


















Kitchen arrangement in 
our house on wheels is 
just as good as at home 
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trailer for all this stuff,” said my wife. 

“And the luggage,” I agreed. 

The idea expanded until we ordered an 
over-size outfit large enough to house us 
all. It has beds, cooking and heating stoves, 
running water, electricity, plenty of draw- 
er and closet space, separate brakes, radio 
and ice-box. We vetoed the builder’s plan 
for a nine-hole collapsible golf course on 
the roof. Too pretentious, we felt. — 

It made a serious hole in the capital ac- 
count, but we hope to save on room and 
poard bills. Trailer addicts tell us they buy 
food direct from the farmer at prices that 
would make the AAA scream and stamp 
its foot. j 

Other advantages seem too important to 
overlook—the chance to camp for days or 
weeks on some warm beach far from the 
necessity of wearing clothes, the ability to 








° | 
A Service to Our Readers || 
HIS department is intended to be a com- 
Pie meeting ground for campers and 
woodcrafters everywhere. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods are wel- 
comed for publication. Questions will be 
answered when accompanied by a stamped, 
addressed envelope. 











change our home with the seasons and the | 
knowledge that we need never be bound 
by schedules but can hole up for the night 
in comfort wherever we tire of driving. 

Most friends swear they will stow away 
under the bunks when we leave. A few 
say we are foolish to tear up lifetime roots. 
Relatives are thinking of having us com- 
mitted and appointing guardians for the 
children. 

The doctor says we needn’t worry if we 
use canned milk and boil the water. The 
brats have been inoculated for everything 
but goofy parents and that bug hasn't been 
isolated. 

So we're off ! You see what house trail- 
ers and maps do? Particularly if you like 
to fish. 

J. B. Elmore, the Bard of Alamo, once 
said, “There are bigger fish in the sea than 
was ever caught out.” 

Now, if there are going to be a lot of 
bigger fish caught out, I want to be handy. 
It should be easier to catch them out than 
in. 

I'm sorry I can’t tell you what to do in 
case of trailer itch aggravated by fish-wish 
and knives and chisels. It’s a new disease 
and I doubt if there’s a cure. 

And I get so darn mad at having to pay 
for the coal I breathe. 


THREE HANDY SPLICES 
By E. R. Augustin, Jr. 


HETHER you follow the pack- 
¥ trail, the canoe-trail or the auto- 
trail, you will find these splices well worth 
knowing. They are strong, neat and easily 
learned ; weaving is the same in each, only 
the first moves being different. The eye 
splice and back splice are excellent for all 
sorts of lash ropes; the latter permits 
easier passage under binding parts or 
through small openings than a knotted 
end. And when the lash rope, or perhaps 
a guy or tow rope, breaks on the next 
trip, mend it with a short splice, the while 
you are enjoying the evening fire. Your 
comrades will want a lesson from you! 
A large spike or a tapered stick will be 
found an aid in opening up the twist of a 
Tope to make way for weaving the strands. 
0 make a smooth job, see that the strands 
are woven snugly, and between each tuck 


roll the splice on the floor, or hard ground 
beneath the foot. . : 
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(See following page for illustrations) 








Watch The 
Silver Dome Big Buy 
in 1936! of the Year! 





Choose Silver Dome... The Recognized Leader! 


IN the parade of happy families traveling and seeing the country in Silver 


0 
J Domes. New horizons every day! New experiences that add zest to living! The New 


Four finest of all modes of travel—and inexpensive. Complete living, eating and sleep- 
. ing accommodations. Four new 1936 models, 16 to 18% ft. long. with separate Low Prices! 
Impressive bedrooms and rear dinette—also private bath and lavatory accommodations. The 
New Models biggest coaches at the lowest prices in Silver Dome history, As low as $465, $465 
€t$ equipped. Send 10c for 20-page illustrated catalog. . at Detroit 


Dealers! Inquiries solicited from motor car, equipment, and distributing concerns 
—also individuals who want to establish themselves in this fast-growing businesa, 


SILVER DOME, INCORPORATED, 442 YORK ST., DETROIT, MICH. 

















| Do You Grow Tough At Night When In Camp? 


Can you stand more cold, draughts and exposure—lots more—than at home? If not, can your sleep- 
ing robe make up the difference? Your dealer will welcome these vital questions when selling you 
a soft, light, easy-to-pack and abundantly warm 


Aretie Down 


SLEEPING ROBE 


This world-famous robe uses Nature’s best insulating materials—lining of pure 
wool, interlining of Northern waterfowl down, direct from warm-blooded animal 
species, Retains your natural body heat and permits body moisture to pass out— 
correct natural protection. Broad wn-filled underlaps seal fastening. Water- 
repellent wind-breaker cover. Three weights. two sizes, $26.50 to $62.50. 
Lightweight with cover lining, $16.50. Woods Robes of same design 
insulated with pure wool batt, $16.75 and $25. Your Dealer—or direct, 
no extra shipping cost anywhere in U. 8S. A. Catalog FREE. 


WOODS MFG. CO. Ltd., 3601 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
In Canada, Ottawa, Ontario 














Again Travelo Leads the Field in Value! 


Tnquestionable in design and construction, assuring 
years of dependable service. Inviting interior arrange- 
ments, providing every comfort—with maximum fioor 
space and spacious locker compartments. Accommodates 
2 to 6 persons. Inside lengths 14% feet to,16% feet. A 
quality Coach at a remarkably low price. From $320 to 
$725 complete f.o.b. Saginaw. 


Raymond Products Co., 


400 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich, 


Reduce Travel Expense 
a a 


“Travelo 
Coach, 


Standard Travelo, complete at $455 















Write for Free 
Mlustrated Circular 








1 Genuine “Second” of Regular 
$5 Wally Frank Pipe— 
Made from finest Corsican Briar Root, with dry- 
smoke filter, these. famous pipes have only 
slight surface imperfections—guaranteed not to 
impair their fine smoking quality. 


Regular Value — 5.00 
2 Regular 15¢ Packages 


“Colonel Adams” Tobacco 
—A flavorfyl pipe mixture of extra 
mild natural leaf tobacco that will 
not bite your tongue. 

30 


Regular Value— 
Total Reg. Value — $5.30 


. tines 
2 NEW YORK SHOPS 


UPTOWN: 10 E. 45th ST » DOWNTOWN:COR, NASSAU & FULTON STS. 


FREE: cciciogve ‘five Lore” 

















Come in and see this 
bargain—or, order by 
mail. Satisfaction abso- 
lutely guaranteed. 


(] Send me “Pipe Lore'’—FREE 

( Enclosed find one dollar ($1) for which send me post- 
paid one Regular “Second” of Wally Frank $5 pipe 
and two 15¢ packs of Colonel Adams tobacco. ° 











Largest Variety of Pipes in America er 

















SAVE MONEY 


with this com- 
plete low-cost 
electric light- 
and-power 
plant 


A Kohler Electric Plant 
costs little to install and 
operate—its comforts 
and conveniences are al- 
most priceless. For coun- 
Model D, 1% K.W. try home, cottage, camp, 
yacht, house-boat; or for store, filling-station, construc- 
tion project, etc. Portable, compact, rugged, efficient, 
trouble-free. Fully automatic; requires practically no 
attention—is self-starting, stopping and regulating— 
supplying current as needed (no waste). Can run con- 
tinuously at full capacity. Generates standard current 
for lights, radio, electric appliances, power tools. U. S. 
Government uses thousands. Models, 600 watts up, 


A.C, oc D.C, From $225, f.o.b. Kohler. Mail coupon. 


KOHLERoFKOHLER 


Planned Plumbing and Heating Equipment 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wisconsin 
Send copy of Folder FS-4, “Kohler Electric 
Plants,” to: 


Name. 





Address. 








FAMOUS CUSTOM BUILT 
1936 AUTO CRUISERS 


a a 


All-steel chassis. Enam- 
eled Masonite Exterior 
clear vision. Private 
Sleeping Compartment. 
All-Chrome Kitchen in 
both models. 





Junior Model accommodates 4—16'/2 ft. $395.00 
Junior Model accommodates 4—18'/2 ft. $545.00 
Senior Model accommodates 5—20' ft. $850.90 

FREE literature on these sensational values 
AUTO-CRUISER COMPANY 

South End Hanover St. Bridge Baltimore, Maryland 
6801 Market St. mencatiinie Philadeiphia, Pa. 

119 Downs Ave. Stamford, Conn. 


341 Newbury St. Boston, 
3 Dalton St. -.. Waterville, 


SILVER MOON TRAILERS 


A home wherever you 








may roam. Here is a 
trailer in mass produc- 
tion, lowest in price, 


more room, more beau- 
tiful, bedrooms forfour. 
A trailer for every 
pocketbook. Prices as 
, lowas $350.00 complete 


Write for free catalogue 
DOC BUSCHE, Sales Manager 
ALMA TRAILER CO. Alma, Michigan 


WOLVERINE 
Sanitation Equipment 
for 


Unsewered Districts 


There is a Wolverine unit 
available for all purposes, such 
as cottages—farm homes—ru- 
ral churehes—schools and gas 
stations, also a new unit for 
cabin trailer coaches—Do not 
delay furnishing your family 
these conveniences any longcr. 
Write for full information toda) 


Dail Steel Products Co. 
800 Main St., Lansing, Mich. 























BAY CITY, MICH.—PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Fig. 1—Top to bottom: The eye splice; the back splice, 


; otton to prevent unlaying of rope ends: 
short splice, for joining ropes or mending a break. 0 . sities 












Fig. 2—To make the eye splice the unlayed strands, A B C, are woven into the Standing part 
of the rope at the desired __. Begin by passing A under the strand D, in the same direction 
as the tapered pin, and pull snug. 































i ae ahaa 
Fig. 3—As A was passed under D, so the end B is passed under the next strand, E, and C like. 
wise under the third strand. This completes the first tuck, which is shown loose for clearness, 









Fig. 4—With the first tuck made snug, take a second tuck in exactly the same way, each loose 
strand passing over one strand in the standing part and under the next; as A over D and under E, 














Fig. 5—Having made three tucks, the splice may be tapered. Cut off one inside strand of fibers, 
F, from each of the ends A B C and take a fourth tuck. Again remove a strand of fibers from 
each of the ends and take a fifth tuck. Cut the remaining ends off close and the splice is finished. 





Fig. 6—The back splice is started with a crown knot as shown above. 





| Fig. 7— With the 
crown knot in place, 
the loose ends are 
woven as for the eye 
splice: A over D and 
| under E; B over E 


splice, A passing un- 
der D, and 30 forth. 
The whipping is then 
removed and the splice 
finished by weav! 

the opposite side. / 








little practice on this 


der th t 
and under the nex solice’ will make he ' 


| 
| strand and C the same 


| on the other side. whipping  umneces ij 

Make my pe ne sary. i 
t . , 
aper as describe —— 

Fig. 9— With the splice is started by 
ropes brought snugly bringing the two ropes 


together so that the 
nents interlace as 
shown. (Ropes must 
be of same size to it 
sure a strong join.) 


eee they may be 
held in position with 
a ee eS whip- 
ping, . Proceed 
| then as with the eye 
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A BELLOWS 


ERE’S a handy little instrument that 
should find its way into the duffel of 
many campers : It is a bellows consisting 
of a long piece of rubber tubing and a piece 
of %-inch brass tubing flattened at one 
end. Just hold the end with brass in the 





| Bbber ed 


desired spot and blow on the other. You 
will be surprised at the way a fire will 
come to life under the most adverse condi- 
tions. This device takes but little room 
and is a great help in wet weather or 
when in a hurry. —Dan HOoivann. 


SAFETY CLASP FOR KNIFE 


HIS is a little trick that may save 

losing a good case knife: It’s a sim- 

ple clasp which will prevent the knife’s 
slipping from its sheath. 

A split ring, as used in loose-leaf note- 

hooks, does the job. Go to the stationer’s 

and get a large-size ring—large enough 








so that, when open, the handle of the knife 
will easily fit in. If the sheath of your 
knife has slits for a belt loop, open the 
ring and put it through these. If there are 
no such slits, punch two holes for the ring. 
Now open the ring, put the knife handle 
in, close the ring, and the knife is there 
until you need it. —Dan HOo.vanp. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
INDIAN TAN 


I have a hide which I wish to tan by the 
“Indian” method. 1 would like to know how 
it is done and would be pleased if you will 
send me a description of the different processes 
it goes through and how long each process takes. 

Moree Forster. 


Ans.—It is impossible to describe tanning 
methods in detail within the lengths of a letter. 
| would suggest that you look up some books 
on the subject. 

Briefly, the Indian method of tanning consisted 
of the following: The raw hide was soaked in 
water until the hair slipped, then the skin was 
de-haired and grained. The flesh side was fleshed 
and pared down to uniform thickness. The wet 
skin was worked and pulled and even chewed. 
When perfectly supple it was dubbed with the 
brains of the animal obtained by splitting the 
skull lengthwise. The brains were dissolved in 
tepid water, then simmered with more water to 
make a thin paste. This paste was rubbed briskly 
into the hair side of the skin. Finally the hide 
was smoked over a slow fire of punky wood. As 
soon as the desired color appeared the skins were 
removed, folded smoked side in and laid away 
to season, 

CampinG Eprtor. 


CHOOSING A CAMP-SITE 


_ When camping, what are the things to look 
lor in choosing a site to pitch a tent? 
Paut Davies. 


Axs.—There are a number of factors to keep in 
mind, some of them depending upon the type of 
country in which you do your camping. Generally 
speaking, however, you want to select your camp- 
site with a view to its being convenient to both 
wood and water. These are usually the two prime 
essentials in any sort of camping. Select a site 
ne having a little rise and where the 
: ole’ ts good. Under all circumstances, avoid 

low spot. It is preferable, as a rule, to have 
pos > e, and yet you want to be near the 
thicket henever feasible, avoid dense woods or 
dead = Be careful not to select a site near a 
- pe Ae that is likely to fall on the tent during 
Comet storm—or any other time, for that matter. 
in pana right under a tree is not a good thing 


" mer, eith C 2 
lightning. er, because of the danger from 


CamPpinc Epitor. 
(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 
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TRAVEL BY COVERED 


WAGON 





OOK a Covered Wagon Trailer Coach to your car and 

go—North, South, East or West. 
beckon and Covered Wagon, with its spacious living 
quarters, its completeness, its air of luxury and genu- 
ine comfort, gives you everything you need for cross 
continent travel, a month or so each summer by the sea- 
shore, weekend trips to your favorite spot by lake or stream—yes. 
even a home of your own for year ‘round independence, Costs for 
such travel pleasure? Actually less than living at home. The world’s 








AND SAVE! 
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Distant horizons 











largest builder of 
house type trailers 
offers you supreme 
trailer coach val- 









pet 4 ki ~ oo mpl et . Luxurious interiors wita davon- 
with kitchen, dining room, running water, stoves, 


bedroom and “‘bath’’. Pay jee box, cupboards, sink 
as you travel. ... New 
Cc. IL T. Time Payment FREE... 
Plan, Illustrated litera- 
DEALERS—Get the facts {or tour sccr 28° 
$395—$785 and $1185 pee, Trsiler 
Complete Detroit 

COVERED WAGON COMPANY 

345 Cass Ave., Mt. Clemens, Mich. 




















TROUT WADING VEST 


with creel pocket. Abbie Model $8.75 
COMPLETE CAMP OUTFITS AND TENTS 









CrRny x 

“Explorer’’> i jak Bal} ; Coutogs 

Two sizes || TX pat: 

eu," x 65’ bh $20.00 
exe <One Man 
$28.00 ae 
$36.00 é 
Light New style 
weight “Nomad” 








Travel 

from Coast 

to Loast 
Trifling 
Cost / 





You Can Live in This Coach 
the Same as at Home 


@ Here’s the latest mode of traveling— 
a Palace Travel Coach, complete with 
cooking, dining and sleeping quarters. Enables you to live 
anywhere as cheaply as at home, No extra ex- 

pense whatever, except what it costs to run your car, 

Substantial in construction and charming in its appoint- 

ments. Sleeping accommodations for as many as eight. 

Three models as low as $325. Write today for FREE cat- 

alog showing coaches illustrated in colors. 

PALACE TRAVEL COACH CORP. 
4522 N. Saginaw St. Flint, Mich, 








SLEEPING BAGS 


Direct to Sportsmen at FACTORY PRICES. The GREATEST SLEEP- 
ING BAG VALUE IN AMERICA, Northern Waterfowl EIDERDOWN 
filled, warm, waterproof, windproof. IMPROVED Sleeping Bags, 100” 
Talon Zipper with wind flap, full 72x84” when open for Robe, 36” 

for sleeping. Special features: air mattress pocket, side wall 
head flaps on shelter-half, compact. can in 3 
$35.00 value. Special -95. Same Bag with 
Wool filling, regular $15.00 value. $9.95. Sleep in Nat 

ing. Shipped C. O. D. Write for cireular. ALL BAGS GUARANTEED. 


ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO. 


1410 S..W. Harrison St. Portiand, Ore. 





HULL AUTO COMPASS 


Have you ever taken the wrong road 
and traveled many miles in- 
covering your mistake? This new AIR- 
PLANE TYPE COMPASS constantly 
telis your direction of ¢ Sti 


- ae ~74”" . 
ONLY $1.95 POSTPAID, including 
Compensator. SATISFACTION GUAR- 
ANTEED. 
" your dealer cannot 
supply you, order direct. 


HULL MFG. CO., Box 246-L; WARREN, OHIO 














1AD PROTECTION ANd) 


OL WINGS CrvE EXTRA 
Cues wen 






OEALERS: write 
for position to 
handle the popular 
FOREST RANGER 

aoa +b Out- 
standing Sleeping 
Bag! Favorite be- 
cause it’s 


WHEN THE BIG ONE STRIKES, 
you're all attention... if your nerves 
are OK. One way to insure this is to 
geta good night's sleep out-of-doors 
in a FOREST RANGER Sleeping Bag. 
Soft, light, comfortable ... over 35,000 
now in daily use by U.S. Forest Service. 
Camping or touring, sleep comfortably 
in a FOREST RANGER. 


$15.50 without carrying straps $16°° 
SEATTLE TENT G&G AWNING CO. 


Dexter Avenue and Republican Street Seattle 
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IMlustrated Model 21. 








1936 VAGABOND COACH 
“King of the Highway” 
Greatest values ever offered. Many 
new features; built-in trunk, beds in 


both ends, safest hitch on earth. 
Write for free illustrated literature. 


VAGABOND COACH MFG. CO. 
500 Grand River Ave., New Hudson, Mich. 








Auto Rethouse’ 
Sef up. 





used. 


Send for circular 


Auto Penthouse $125. 
Auto Penthouse, 933 Tower 


Comforts of a trailer coach without rs 
the high cost and drawbacks. 


Auto Penthouse straps on any car—no bolts—no 
harm to car. Opened by 1 person in 3 min. for 
sleeping. Sleeps 2 on top—full-size bed— 

ventilation—insect-proof. Space for 2 cots at side. 
Open Penthouse wherever you stop—sleep dry off 
ground. No decrease in car speed. No extra li- 
censes or tires. No appreciable increased fuel 
Rear view unobstructed. No expense for 
garage storage between trips. Most economical. 


Junior $65. 
Rd., Winnetka. Il. 
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Berrer COOKED MEALS 
- CAMPING - FISHING ‘TOURING 


wits & Coleman 
. CAMP STOVE 


No need to put up with poorly 
cooked meals when you go on a tour, 
camping, fishing or hunting. Rough it the 
smooth es | ... With a Coleman Cam 
Stove... have better cooked meals all 
the time and you’ll have more fun! 

The Coleman is a miniature gas stove... cooks 
anything you want the way you want it. Lights 
instantly and produces a clean, clear-blue gas 
flame from the new Hi-Power burners. Has Ever- 
dur metal fuel tank that can’t rust or corrode—a 
big safety feature. Tank easily removed for filling. 

NEW MODELS, NEW COLORS, NEW LOW. PRICES at 
$4.45 and up Retail in U.S. A. See them at your 
Coleman dealer’s, or write for Free Folders. 


HAVE BETTER LIGHT! 


Get a sturdy Coleman Lantern for 
night light. Up to 300 candlepower = 
brilliant, dependable light in any 
weather. Lights instantly. Pyrex 
glass globes protect mantles. Man 
models to fit every lightin need. 
Model 242A (illustrated) priced at 
only $5.95 in U.S. A. 


GET FREE FOLDERS—Just send a postcard 
now for beautifully illustrated Folders on Coleman 
Camp Stoves and Lanterns. Sent free and postpaid. 


THE 5 COR nnn LAMP & STOVE . 
Dept. FD513 Wichita, Kans.; Ul.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Los Angeles, Cailif.; ay 3) 


FREE 





- CHRISTY 
$1 RAZOR anno6 
TRIAL BLADES 


$1 
MODEL 
delivered 


FREE 
anywhere 
in U.S. A. 


TRY IT 
AT OUR EXPENSE 


ES, you may have a $1 Christy Razor and 6 trial 

blades absolutely FREE. We want you to try the 
Christy in your own home and prove to yourself 
the ease and comfort of that “Light-as-a-feather” 
Christy shave. Also find how the Massage Bar, an 
exclusive Christy feature, gently smooths and 
stretches the skin ahead of the blade, thus pre- 
venting any scuffing or scraping. Send coupon at 
once for full particulars of this generous free trial offer. 


$1 CHRISTY RAZOR reai“eccoes FREE 


* THE CHRISTY COMPANY, Fremont, Ohio. 


Tel me how I can get a $1 Christy Razor and 6 trial 
| blades absolutely FREE. 








THE COYOTE—DESERT 
RACKETEER 


(Continued from page 93) 


can substitute brains. They usually hunt 
rabbits in pairs. One turns the rabbit, while 
the other lies in wait. Then they share 
their feast. 

Several times I have had opportunities 
to check the speed of coyotes with the 
speedometer of an automobile, and in every 
case I found that their top speed is slightly 
over thirty-five miles an hour. I have even 
chased down and run over coyotes on 
smooth open plains. 

I remember one three-quarter-grown 
coyote that surely was the fool of his fam- 
ily. I shall tell an incredible tale. One 
night as I was driving in Texas just east 
of Van Horn I saw a coyote in the glare of 


| the headlights. I grabbed a rifle from the 


back seat and jumped out to shoot. By that 
time the coyote was out of the light. 
Deciding he had given the slip, I 
started the car again and drove on. Pres- 
ently I came across the same coyote, run- 
ning as fast as it could, straight up the 


| road. I followed, keeping the animal in 
| the glare of the headlights. For more than 





Rout fishermen everywhere 
are coming out of hibernation. 
“GO MARENGO!” by Gordon 
MacQuarrie, in the May issue, is 
just what they’ll need to prime 
them for a good season ahead. 











a mile the speedometer stayed at thirty- 
five. Then the coyote began to slow down 
—from thirty-five to twenty, then to fif- 
teen. Finally it stopped in the middle of the 
road, completely exhausted. I got out and 
killed it. That is my story, and I'll stick 
to it. 

Because it is almost entirely nocturnal, 
the coyote is only casually a sporting 
proposition for the rifleman. I have shot 
perhaps fifty coyotes in my time, and 
nearly all of them by pure chance. A 
couple of times when hunting jack-rabbits 
I have surprised coyotes doing the same 
thing and have shot them. I have also got 
a few shots when I was out after deer and 
turkey. Most of the animals that have 
fallen to my rifle I encountered while 
driving over lonely desert and mountain 
roads in the early morning and late after- 
noon, 

The best sport I ever had was in the 
Navajo country of northern Arizona, 
where there is little cover and a coyote 
can be kept in sight for miles. There a 
friend of mine and I spent every Sunday 
for several months hunting coyotes. We 
killed many, some—O miracle of miracles ! 
—at nearly 400 yards. I was using a .270 
and he a .30-06. We were both better than 


| average shots, yet I imagine every coyote 


we killed cost us ten dollars in cartridges, 
gasoline and repairs to the car. 

Hunting coyotes with greyhounds is 
more certain but just as exciting and even 
more expensive. No coyote has a chance 
against a pack of wolfhounds. The dogs 
can run circles around Don Coyote and 
whip him in a fair fight. Riding a fast, 
sure-footed Western cow horse behind a 
pack of fleet rangy “wolfers,” going hell- 
bent over rough country to see the last 
thrilling finish, is something that has al- 
ways appealed to me as being about ten 
times as much fun as a fox hunt—red 
coats, thoroughbred horses and all. How- 
ever, a pack of greyhounds is an expensive 
thing to keep up. I have ambitions along 
that line, but not the money. 

Like all intelligent animals, coyotes are 
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filled with a vast curiosity about the 

and its ways. Once, when picnicking yi 
my wife and little boy, I returned frog 
walk to find a coyote observing them cam. 
fully from behind a bush. He had no ge 
signs on them, of course. To him they wep 
simply curious creatures, and he was 
ing to find out about their habits. Ofte, 
this curiosity gets a coyote into serioy 
difficulties. 

My wife’s first coyote was an inquisitiye 
fellow we met as we drove along a desen 
road. He trotted along beside our sloy. 
moving car looking us over. As he was 
paying most of his attention to me, my 
wife was able to shoot him with a B 
He was an old male that had lost one foot 
in a trap and had at one time been pepperej 
with bird shot. Surely he knew something 
of man, but he wanted to learn more, 

Coyotes are migratory, and for that rea. 
son I have always been somewhat skeptical 
of the numerous sub-species the biologists 
assign to the race. A coyote nourished 9 
plentiful venison will naturally be a larger 
animal than one that makes a precariogs 
living by hunting pack-rats, cottontails ang 
jumping mice. One that lives in a col 
timbered country will naturally growa 
longer and thicker coat than a desert 
dweller. 

If food is plentiful, coyotes are on hand. 
When a game range becomes pretty well 
shot out by hunters and hunted hard by 
lions and coyotes, the little animals desert 
it. On the other hand, if in time game be 
comes plentiful, the coyotes return. The 
migration of the sheep herds from the 
deserts into the mountains are accom 
panied by a constant escort of coyotes that 
prey on stragglers and make quick, effee- 
tive raids into the flocks in spite of every- 
thing the herders and the dogs can do] 
have no doubt that coyotes follow an easy 
food supply two or three hundred miles. 
When the deer in the Kaibab became 
plentiful, coyotes moved into that beauti- 
ful forest from all over northern Arizona 
and Utah. With so much moving about, 
it seems that local sub-races would not 
form readily. 

The coyote is a picturesque fellow—no 
doubt of that. The sight of his slinking 
form with bushy dragging tail slipping 
into some desert draw lends mystery and 
enchantment to the country. Seeing him 
is a pleasant experience for the tourist and 
amateur naturalist. 

On the other hand, the coyote is a real 
and ever-present problem to the sportsman. 
Admire him for his brains and his ability 
to adapt himself to changed conditions if 
you will; the fact remains that he 
man are natural enemies. Both are preda- 
tory animals, and their interests conflict 
at every turn. 

I am heartily tired of protecting antelope 
only to furnish coyote meat. I am weary 
game preserves that become coyote happy 
hunting grounds. If we are to have enough 
deer and turkeys to make hunting produc- 
tive instead of being merely an excuse for 
an armed walk, then coyotes must 
thinned. If we hope to have the antelope 
come back in such numbers that they 
can once more be real game animals over 
the Southwest instead of rare and pit- 
turesque additions to the scenery, 
Coyote must be shot, trapped and hunted. 


RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 43) 


a nice rainbow made several leaps out of 
the water. I was anticipating a delightf 
evening’s sport. A few minutes later alr 
other rainbow flashed, struck the same 
and was shortly resting in my creel along 
side the first one. Each weighed about 
three-quarters of a pound. 
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r “By the time I had hooked and lost a 
king : couple of other nice fish it was nearly | STA TL ING 
od fromy dark. I heard the northbound passenger | 
hem q train, and knew it was just a few minutes 





NEW 
INVENTION 


before 8 o'clock. 

“Continuing my efforts to place the fly 
well on the other side of the river, I was 
finally rewarded as the breeze lulled mo- 
mentarily. I stripped out some additional 
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fifteen years and have made many excellent 





401 Poplar Street, St. Louls, Mo. 































































In_ the Net! 


unting and fishing trips. 


With accessory self-timer , it has 19 shutter speeds! And GRAFLEX 
full-vision focusin — you to see the full-size picture right up 


to the split-second you snap the shutter! You get 10 album-si: 


234" x 234" pictures from each No. 120 8-exposure film! Ask your 
GRAFLEX dealer about its many 
ether features—and about the pew 


Graflex ENLARG-OR-PRINTER. 


Freel 





eet. FS, Rochester, oN. XY 


FOLMER GRAFLEX X CORPORATION 
DEPT. FS-1, ROCHESTER , 


Please send me your new cee of GRAFLEX All-American- 


made Cameras, Accessories, and the ENLARG-OR-PRINTER 
Name. 


Recorded for all time with a 
National GRAFLEX series 11 


Haven't you often wished you could make mo- 
ments like these live forever? You can—with a 

National GRAFLEX Series II! For this pre- 
cision-made camera is fast—ideal for action 
eer noe Yet it’s small and light, just right for 


Send today for new catalog of GRA- 
FLEX Cameras and Accessories. Paste 
coupon below on penny post card, if 
you wish. Folmer Graflex Corporation, 





Address 








City State 





FOOTING 
FOR 
FISHING 





You can wade where the trout are 
with these non-skid shoes. A special 
felt sole grips wet surfaces and takes 
hazard out of slippery rocks and stony 
streams. The Bass Wader is designed 
especially for fishermen. Made of tough 
canvas. Reinforced with top-quality 
leather. For use over rubber waders. 

Bass makes a complete line of sports 
footwear. Boots, moccasins and shoes 
for every purpose. Backed by 60 years 
of experience. Write for a free catalog. 


G. H. BASS & CO. 





24 MAIN ST. WILTON, ME. 
STANDARD Complete £4 parts 
TRAILER 
— 


‘Sean Trailers and all kinds of parts 


We have built trailers for 20 years and 
know how. Some territory open for dealers. 





2.189 
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catches, but this particular trip proved the 
most exciting. This was not only because 
of the size of the trout, but more especially 
because it was of the Loch Leven species, 
which in this section of Montana doesn’t 
usually weigh more than five or six 
pounds.” 

The second-prize fish hailed from Lake 
Placid, New York—and it is a splendid 
fish, as far as weight is concerned, for 
this Eastern section of the country. It is, 
however, anything but a handsome fish to 
look at, as is so frequently the case with 
these big brownies. It ae 10 pounds 
1 ounce and was caught by F. Paul Stevens 
in the Ausable River on May 21, 1935. 
The fish measured 28% inches in length 
and 16% inches in girth, and was taken 
on a home-made squirrel-tail fly. It is 


| about the biggest trout we have ever heard 


of from that river, and certainly one of 
the largest ever taken in this section of 
the country. 

“The day prior to the catching of this 
trout,” says Mr. Stevens, “I was casting 


| in the big pool below the concrete bridge 
| in the Ausable River, about three miles 


from Lake Placid, when I first saw this 
trout. I had only small flies with me and 
could not get him to pay any attention to 
them at all. 

“The next morning I returned to the 
pool with larger flies, and finally put on 
one that I had made from the end of a 
squirrel’s tail. I cast the fly to the” lower 
end of the pool and worked it in short, 
erratic jerks up to about the center of the 
pool. Then he struck. He made two or 
three rushe$, and then settled into the 
deep water and sulked. By pumping on the 
rod, however, I got him coming again. My 
rod weighed 5% ounces and has handled 
many a big trout—and it stood the racket 
of this big fellow. 

“After about twenty-five minutes he 
gave up, but my net was much too small. 
However, I finally got his head into it, and 
with his tail headed toward shore I man- 
aged to flip him out on the sand. 


E was a male, with a decidedly hook- 
ed underjaw. The nub on the lower 
jaw was an inch long and fitted into a hole 
in his upper jaw. I had him mounted, to 
hang beside one weighing 7 pounds that I 
caught in the same river two years ago. 
“T am sure that I have seen even larger 
brown trout in the Ausable River, but this 
is the largest I have ever taken out of it.” 
For the third-prize winner we will take 
another trip out West—to the headwaters 
of Crow Creek, in the Black Hills of 
South Dakota. This brownie weighed 9 
pounds and was caught by R. L. Todd on 
May 18, 1935, on a Captain fly. The fish 
measured 29 inches in length and 18 inches 
in girth. 

Mr. Todd’s partner, Bert Morris, ac- 
counted for the fifth and sixth prize-win- 
ners in this same Class. They weighed 7 
and 8 pounds respectively and were also 
caught in the headwaters of Crow Creek 
on the same day on which Mr. Todd 
caught his. The larger one of Mr. Morris’ 
two fish measured 28 inches in length and 
16 inches in girth; and the smaller one, 
26% inches in length and 15 inches in 
girth. Both were taken on a Royal Coach- 
man fly. The three were presented to Gov. 


Tom Berry of South Dakota, having been 


flown to him by airplane. Unfortunately, 
neither Messrs. Todd nor Morris sent us 
a story of how they did it. 

The only other prize-winner in this 
Class is Number Four—a fish weighing 
8 pounds 3 ounces, caught by George 
Adamer in Hans Creek near Providence, 
New York. The fish measured 28 inches 
in length and 14 inches in girth, and was 
caught on August 7, 1935, on a bucktail. 
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[TRAVEL by “CARAVAN 





Answer the call of the open rood. Plon now 
for that glorious summer of your dreams, 
Travel by caravon in your Gilkie, from the 
pioneer troiler manufacturers. Standord 
equipment includes running water, electric 
lights, full size inner spring beds sleeping 2, 
4, or more, 75 Ib. refrigerator, heating and 
cooking stoves, perfect ventilation, 

walls and a one piece STEEL chassis. Write 
for illustrated folder F-1. 


GILKIE TRAILERS CORPORATION 
1321 Webesh Ave. Terre Heute, Ind. 
DEALER OPPORTUNITIES: A few choice ter. 


ritories are still available for aggressive outo- 
mobile dealers. Write at once. 














CAM PING comront 


ne 'B like a . log > 4 
img Bags. Protected wit conepy tops, he 
netting attachments. Filled with buoyant 
Sheets or blanket lining. Adjustable to all tem 
peratures. Ideal for tent or open air. styles 
from $7.85 to os: 00. Write for free folder. Th 
American Pad & Textile Co., Dept. A-4, Green 
field, Ohio. 


Wed ppealaao SLEEPING BAGS 

















BALL JOINT 
Auto Trailer Coupler $1.95 
Rocky Mt. States West, $2.25. Postpaid 
Adjustable Bumper Hitch $1.35 
This hitch ean be put on. tak- 
en off, or adjusted to 6 differ- 
ent — = with a wrench. Postpaid, 


$1.35, without ball. (Rocky Mt. States 
Ww ~—4 =. 50.) — for catalog on trailer 


and cai trailers. 
ZAGELMEYER PAbTO cal CAMP CO. 
464 S. Henry St. Bay City, Mich. 


COMPLETE ELECTRIC PLANTS 


ONAN_ ALTERNATING CURRENT 
PLANTS furnish same as city current 
anywhere. Operate on gasoline. Run Radio, 
Water System,R all A 


SIZES 350 WATTS up 

Easy to install. Sous, § from_ stock 
Ideal for Farms, Camps, Lake Homes, 
Commercial use. Sizes ¥ parese 


1630 noyenes Ave. Minnnapet Minn 
WANDERCRAFT COACHES 


can now be purchased 
redicut. Gear & frame 
cr can be adapted to your 
gear. cose frame 
eetiiie 5 assembled by  afiyone 
from detailed blue prints furnished or sold 
separately. Send stamp for literature. 


Wandercraft Coach Co. Melvin, Mich 


CENTRAL'S PHOTOGRAPHIC ALMANAG 
AND BARGAIN BOOK + 
test d 





























ome Movie 
= Microscopes. 


ii 
Making. Offe: 
gains fo in still and movie Cameras, Lenses, 
Binoculars, Wea‘ ther Instruments, fc. etc, Used = 
Your Fr Free Cony ts Ready 
CAMERA Est. 


CENTRAL 
230 8. Wabash Ave. 








FREE 24-page catalogue tells all about trailer coach homes. 

Illustrated with 50 photos and diagrams of many oma 

designs and comfortable, conventent interiors. 

trailer satisfaction at low cost; a price for every 
Write today for free 


TROTWOOD TRAILERS, INC., 54 Main St., nar 
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Ques.: How can I make motion pic- 
tures of interiors of cabins and other 
buildings where there is not sufficient light 
and where it is impossible to use artificial 
lights? I have gotten a tremendous amount 
of pleasure out of taking movies of my 
various trips and travels, and only regret 
that I did not start this interesting hobby 
long before I did. Occasionally, however, 
lam stumped to include scenes in my reels 
which would add much to their complete- 
ness. Can you suggest any possible way to 
help me out in this respect? (Dr. B. McD.) 


Ans.: The most practical way to include 
scenes in your movies of 
places where it is too 
dark to photograph them 
with your motion picture 
camera is to take or 
procure a “still” flash- 
light picture of the place 
and then photograph an 
enlargement of this with 
your movie camera, just 
as you would a title card. 
The photograph repro- 
duced in the center of 
this page is a good ex- 
ample from a recent ex- 
perience of the Janitor 
of this Department. 

While in Bermuda I 
made a travel film in 
which was included a 
series of scenes of the 
famous Crystal Caves. 
Although I had photo- 
flood lights, it was im- 
possible to light up the 
entire cave for a “long- 
shot.” So I procured this 
still which had been 
made with flashlight. It 
was enlarged to about 
11 x 14 inches and was 
filmed. When cut in with 
the other close-up scenes it will complete 
the sequence and will never be noticed by 
an uninformed observer as not being a 
real movie shot. 

Naturally, you must avoid having any 
people or other moving objects in such 
scenes—but a still camera and some flash- 
light bulbs will often prove a valuable 
accessory to your movie making. I have 
resorted to this trick on a number of occa- 
sions. An alternative method is to set up 
the movie camera very rigidly and take the 
scene by “stop motion” or by making one 
frame at a time and giving each individual 
picture the necessary time exposure. This 
latter method is not practicable with all 
cameras; and filming a still picture is 
much more satisfactory. 


Ques.: J have been having difficulty 
with my photrionic exposure meter during 
very cold days. Does low temperature af- 
ect these instruments? (3.2; 3.) 


Ans.: Photoelectric exposure meters 
are affected by severe cold to the extent 
t the glass window over the instrument 





How to take better photographs when you are _ 
hunting, fishing and camping 


Edited by HAROLD McCRACKEN 


is apt to become electrified by contact with 
one’s hands or clothing and thus attract 
the pointer and give incorrect readings. By 
breathing upon the glass, you can elimi- 
nate this electrification. Another danger is 
that erroneous readings can result from 
taking the instrument out in cold air when 
it is warm, causing the glass to steam and 
impair proper functioning. Always make 
sure that the glass window is clean. 


Ques.: What is meant by the term “fil- 
ter factor”? I understand, rather vaguely, 
that it has to do with the comparative 
length of exposure necessary when using 


different types of filters, but will you please 
explain what it is all about? (T. B.A.) 


Ans.: The correct use of filters and just 
why they are used is a subject well worth 
delving into, although it is quite impos- 
sible to do justice to the subject in the lim- 
ited space available on this page. Briefly, 
the number of times by which the length 
of exposure must be increased when put- 
ting a certain filter on your camera is 
called the multiplying factor of the filter 
or the filter factor. But this naturally de- 
pends upon the type of negative used ; upon 
the character of light; and upon the color 
of the subject to be photographed. A red 
filter, for instance, may increase the neces- 
sary exposure hundreds of times with a 
negative having but little sensitiveness to 
red, while with a very sensitive negative it 
may increase the exposure only five times. 

When the sun is low in the sky, for an- 
other example, the blue and violet qualities 
are greatly diminished and the yellows and 
reds are stronger. If you really want to 
go deeply and technically into the subject, 
I suggest that you purchase a copy of the 


Photo by David Knudsen 
How would you make movies of a dark cave such as this, when you 
know there is insufficient light tado so? See text 














inexpensive little booklet, Wrattan Light 
Filters, published by the Eastman Kodak 
Co. But for general purposes and until 
actual experience has helped to teach you 
what it is all about, I advise you to merely 
adhere to the table which I printed in the 
September, 1935, issue of this Depart- 
ment. If your correct exposure without 
any filter is F 6.3, it will require F 5.2 
with an Aero 2 filter, or F 3.6 with a G 
or a 23A; and if F 16.0 without filter, then 
it requires F 13.0 with the Aero 2 and 
F 9.2 with G or 23A, etc. 


Ques.: How do they make the films 
of wild-animal fights 
which one sees in the 
theatres? It seems al- 
most impossible that the 
photographer could be 
on hand at just the right 
moment to get these 
spectacular pictures. 
(D. N. M.) 


Awns.: Practically all 
such films are “staged” 
in compounds or en- 
closures which are spe- 
cially built for the pur- 
pose. The animals are 
captured, placed inside, 
and aggravated into 
fighting. This, of course, 
does not apply to the 
bona fide wildlife films 
of such men as Martin 
Johnson or the films re- 
leased by Fretp & 
STREAM. But when you 
see a film showing a 
spectacular fight between 
animals of different spe- 
cies you can be fairly 
certain that it was staged 
in a compound. 

* * * 

The Janitor of this page is in the dog 
house! He has, by his own proclamation, 
been demoted to Office Boy. In last month’s 
edition of this Department I answered a 
question by V. B. Jr. regarding the mean- 
ing of anastigmat in relation to a lens. The 
answer was that such a lens “does not ren- 
der vertical and horizontal lines with equal 
sharpness.” This is absolutely wrong. An 
anastigmat lens does render such lines with 
equal sharpness. My answer really applies 
to an astigmat lens—which was V. : 





B. Jr.’s 
question. My error was in copying the 
question and not in the answer. But is my 
face red! 


Ques.: How can I determine, with min- 
imum waste, the proper exposure when 
making enlargements? (B. C. D.) 


Ans.: Make tests with small pieces of 
paper identical to that on which you are 
going to make the enlargements. It is also 
best to make tests of two or more parts 
of the negative if there is a variation of 
density; and hold back the weak parts. 

Ask Me Another! 
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)U know what Spring and Summer weather is 

in the woods and mountains. Real woolen cloth- 
ing is needed. Get yours now, in the right Spring 
and Summer weight. In Woolrich you find these 
right special, pure wool garments. There with the 
warmth, the wear and the cut to give you solid 
comfort. Because backed by our experience of more 
than 100 years—right here in the old Allegheny 
pinelands—doing our weaving from the best of na- 
tive wool. The Woolrich Cruiser Stag coat shown 
above (No. 126) in unlined maroon-and-black 
mackinaw plaid, buttons or zipper—roomy, water- 
resisting, not too heavy, but amply warm, with 
plenty of pockets and roll collar—is one example. 
Plenty of others. Woolrich Fishing and Camping 
Shirts of 1006 pure wool—No. 96 white-and-black 
buffalo plaid, No. 
rics. Button and hookless fastened. 
breeches and lace-leg trousers in all-wool cassi- 
mere keep you warm even if wading. Woolrich 
camping socks, too, are right. Best stores carry 
Woolrich Sportswear. For our latest Catalog write— 

WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS 

John Rich & Bros., Dept. F., Woolrich, Penna. 
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Test it on our 

money-back guarantee 
ZIPPO’S man-sized 
flame defies all winds. 
It lights instantly, 
burns steadily. Perfect 
for pipes. One-hand 
control. One filling lasts 
2 weeks. Attractive and 
practical, thousands of 
Zippos are giving fault- 
less service. . . . Order 
from your favorite 
dealer or by mail. 
Plain style $2.00; with 
your monogram $3.00. 
Your money back if 
not satisfied. 


ZIPPO MFG. CO. 
20 Pine St., Bradford, Pa. 
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NATURAL HISTORY 


How Heavy Is Your Game? 


By Walter J. 


T is no use. I just cannot guess weights. 
My game always seems much heavier 
than it really is and when I carry it 

far, its weight seems to double. In fact, 
one woodchuck which I shot in those good 
old pre-auto days and carried to my home 
some five miles distant was, in my mind, 
the world’s-record 'chuck. I tried to be 
modest and conservative, so I estimated 
its weight to be twenty pounds. Then came 
the crash. The scales lied and tilted to just 
ten pounds—no more, no less. 

Since that time I have w eighed hundreds 

of pieces of game and all I can say ig that 


| game sure has shrunk since I began to use 


scales. 
Deer certainly should weigh more, espe- 
cially when a spike horn is being divided 





HIS is the first of a series on 

the average and maximum 
weights of game animals and 
birds—hundreds of which Mr. 
Schoonmaker has weighed in his 
capacity of Assistant State Zoolo- 
gist (N. Y. State Museum). How 
do your figures check with his? 














five ways. But scales do not lie and I 
found the live weight of the Eastern white- 
tail deer ‘to be as follows: Spike horns, 
with spikes not less than three inches long, 
usually weigh 125 to 150 pounds. The 
smallest I have recorded is 113 pounds 
and the largest is 160 pounds. Prong horns 
weigh about 160 to 170 pounds ; although 
one which I weighed was only 125 pounds. 

Because of the variation in weight of 
some of the larger bucks, it may be well 
to consider some individuals that have 
weighed as follows : 6-pointer, 180 pounds ; 
8-pointers, 187 and 205 pounds ; 9-pointer, 
185 pounds; 10-pointers, 175, 386 and 397 
pounds ; 12-pointers, 250 and 326 pounds ; 
14-pointer, 279 pounds; 15-pointer, 390 
pounds; 16- -pointer, 355 pounds. 

No deer that I weighed tipped the scales 
to 400 pounds ; although there is no reason 
why a 400-pounder may not occasionally 
be taken. However, if ever you drop a 
400-pound Eastern whitetail, look him over 
carefully because you will not see many 
like him; and if camp is far away and up- 
hill, you will remember that deer a long, 
long time, believe me! 

Doe deer weigh considerably less than 
bucks. The smallest adult doe that I 
weighed was 125 pounds and the largest 
was 165 pounds. The usual weight is 130 
to 160 pounds, and the average of eight 
doe deer was 145 pounds. 

Young at the age of about six months, 
or in the autumn of their first year, weigh 
from 95 to 106 pounds. Infants weigh 3 or 
4 pounds at birth. 

Only the live weights of deer have been 
given. This weight can be determined by 
multiplying the weight of the dressed car- 


Schoonmaker 


cass by five and then dividing the result 
by four. 

The actual size of the deer is very inter- 
esting and, from the point of view of the 
hunter, it is quite important. In most States, 
only deer bearing antlers may be legally 
taken; but the antlers of deer are not al 
ways seen and the man with the gun often 
shoots at what appears to be a large deer 
because it is generally agreed among hunt- 
ers that large deer are bucks. I have found 
by measuring many deer that, when one is 
observed in a forest, it is impossible to 
determine the sex of that deer by its size, 

So that the size of bucks and does may 
be compared, the following measurements 
are given: Bucks: length from nose to 
tip of tail bone 61 to 76 inches; length of 
tail bone 9 to 12 inches; height at shoul- 
ders 33 to 41 inches; depth of chest 14 to 
18 inches. 

Does: Length from nose to tip of tail 
bone 66 to 69 inches; length of tail bons 
9 to 11 inches; height at shoulder 33 to 
39 inches; depth of chest 14 to 18 inches. 

The body of an adult deer measures a 
little more than three feet from breast to 
rump; and a piece of brown paper, 1% 
by 3 feet, viewed at one hundred yards in 
a woodlot, will enable one to appreciate 
the size of a deer in a very practical way. 
Try it and you may not be so surprised if 
you miss a buck next fall. 


ANOTHER TAME GROUSE 
‘ e- ruffed grouse, whose picture ap- 


pears in the accompanying photo- 
graph, was first seen by Mr. Henry 
G. Davis, near the town of Warwick, N.Y., 
on the farm of Mr. A. Davenport. Aiter 
taking the photo shown here, Mr. Davis 
drove to the farm of Mr. Lloyd Taylor, 
which is nearby. Some two hours later 
Mr. Davis and Mr. Taylor returned to 
Mr. Davenport's farm and had no difficulty 
in finding the bird again, as she came out 
of hiding quite readily. This time she al- 
lowed Mr. Davis to come close enough to 
her to touch her. 
After some inquiry, Mr. Taylor learned 


A ruffed grouse is about the last bird one 
would expect to become tame 
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that one of the men on the Davenport 
farm had seen the bird frequently. He told 
Mr. Taylor that the bird would come out 
of the woods and follow him about the 
feld while he was plowing. He had picked 
her up once, he said, but it seemed to 
frighten her and he therefore did not at- 
tempt to do so again. On hearing about 
the bird, Mr. Davenport went to the place 
where she had been seen. On this occasion 


A madonna of the Giant Forest, Sequoia 
National Park, California 


she jumped up on the fence where Mr. 
Davenport was sitting and finally came 
over to him and jumped on his wrist which 
he held out to her. Here she sat until he 
tried to put his other hand on her. 

From then on she was seen almost daily. 
When Mr. Davenport was cutting hay in 
the field where he had seen the bird, she 
came out of the woods and followed the 
mowing machine about the field. When he 
stopped the machine and went back to her, 
she stood her ground and seemed to enjoy 
pecking his finger and fighting with him 
as he teased her; in fact, she pecked him 
hard enough to break the skin on his right 
thumb. Mr. Davenport had told his wife 
about this bird and she was much in- 
terested in hearing about it each day when 





EW fish laws in the next 
issue of Field & Stream. 











he came home. Being confined to the house 
by illness, she was unable to go out and 
see the grouse. That evening, therefore, 
Mr. Davenport, on finishing the cutting of 
his hay, went back and picked up the bird 
and then drove the mowing machine back 
to the barn, holding the grouse under his 
left arm. After he had shown the bird to 
Mrs. Davenport, he went to the yard and 
released it. The grouse flew over the wood- 
shed and up the hill to her home near 
the hay field. Mr. Davenport was afraid 
that the extended handling might have 
frightened her so that she would not be 
Seen again, but the next day she was back 
on the job, as friendly as ever. Since then 
she has been seen by the men about the 
farm when they happen to be in the field 
where she stays. 

The writer has interviewed all of the 
men who have seen the bird and all agree 
that she is a perfectly well, active bird, 
normal in every respect, save that of her 
lack of fear of humans. —J. A. KNIGHT. 


READERS’ NOTES AND QUERIES | | 


CHICKEN-KILLING CHIPMUNK 


I have a chipmunk question that would haye 
seemed foolish to me a short time ago. ac 
never heard anyone say anything against chip- 
munks, but now it seems to me that probably few 
people have ever made a close study of their 
activities. I have always liked chipmunks. It is a 
omg to watch them frisk about and I would 
ave resented anyone injuring them. I did not 
suppose that meat had any part in their diet 
or that they would harm any living thing. I con- 
sidered them entirely inoffensive. 

A farmer's wife near here, however, has been 
telling me about chipmunks killing her little 
chickens. She is raising chickens in the old- 
fashioned way, with a hen shut in a coop and 
chicks running out as they pleased. On this par- 
ticular day, she was watching a chipmunk frisk- 
ing around one of her ‘chicken coops. It perched 
up on the coop while she was watching it and 
sprang from the coop on to one of the little | 
chicks and killed it. Naturally, she rushed out 
and so does not know what the little animal 
would have done with it after the killing. The 
chickens were near the window where she could 
watch them. The chipmunks came frequently 
and, in spite of her watchfulness, killed several 
chickens. She and her husband killed some of 
the chipmunks, which put a stop to the nuisance. 
It occurred to me that they would probably kill | 
other birds if they would kill chickens. I thought | 
perhaps I had merely failed to hear of it. 

The farmer lives in Nichols, N. Y. 

Merritt BrorHers. 


Ans.—We found your letter about the chip- 
munks very interesting. This is certainly not 
normal behavior for these little animals. On the 
other hand, all creatures, just as all humans, 
vary in characteristics. In other words, any an- 
imal’s behavior will depend very largely on the 
circumstances in which it is placed. 

I am going to publish your letter in the Nat- 
ural History Department just to see if others of | 
our readers have come across chipmunks that 
displayed similar habits. It’s a new one on me | 
but perhaps not altogether surprising at that. | 
Those chipmunks just had an opportunity to kill 
some small chickens and they took advantage 
of it. In the same way, there are some species | 
of hawks and owls that are almost entirely bene- 
ficial. At the same time, many of these, if they 
have the opportunity, will grab off an occasional 
chicken or game bird. 

Naturat History Epitor. 


CAN’T BE DONE 


Could you please tell me how to tell the male 
from the female crows, as do not know and 
would like to know. H. C. Krere. 


Ans.—It is impossible to positively identify 
the male crow from the female without dis- | 
secting the specimen. The only supposed differ- | 
ence between the two sexes is that the iridescence | 
in the black plumage of the female is less pro- | 
nounced than that of the male, but just how is 
one to decide when such is the case? I have 
never heard of it being done successfully. In 
other words, it is almost always anybody’s guess 
as to whether he is looking at a male or a female | 
crow. 

Natura History Epitor. 


TURKEY KILLS HUN 
> 


While hunting Hungarian partridges near our 


farm (Alberta, Canada), I found a large turkey | 


holding down a partridge and pecking at its head. 
The turkey had pulled out almost all the par- 
tridge’s feathers and blinded it by pecking the 
eyes out. No one else around here has ever seen 
this happen and I thought it might interest you. 

Several times I have seen turkeys chase par- 
tridges, but the partridges just ran away from | 
them. Later, the same day, I shot a partridge 
that had all the feathers pulled out of 
of his head and thought perhaps a turkey had 
caught it. 

Partridges were introduced here about twenty- | 
five years ago and now there are thousands, 

D. L. Skerrn. 


Ans.—Thank you for your good letter. It will | 


be interesting to hear if any of our readers have > 


had similar experiences. 
Naturat History Eptrtor. 





A Service to Our Readers 


THIS department consists of short articles 
and notes, describing interesting and un- 
usual side-lights on animal life. Game birds 
and-animals are given major consideration. 
All of you are heartily and earnestly invited 
to contribute. Good natural history photo- 
gtaphs are also desired. Questions will be 
answered when accompanied by a stamped, 
addressed envelope. 
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A Cure for “Grouse-Panic” 


Don’t try to shoot ahead of your reflexes 


NSWERING thousands of letters 

each year is the workin’est part of 

a gun editor’s job. Nevertheless 

and notwithstanding, if he’s a wise 

editor he is grateful indeed for these letters 
because he knows darn well they are just 
as valuable to him as a rudder to a ship. 

As an example of a rather bewildered 
attempt to apply my oft-repeated advice to 
“kill °em quick, kill °em close and kill ’em 
dead” here comes a letter from E. H. R., 
of Pennsylvania, as follows: 

“T love to hunt grouse,” he writes, “but 
never make many kills. Because when a 
grouse starts I suppose you would say I 
am startled into violent action by the sud- 
den flush of the game, which causes me 
to give my guna sudden yank 
and a bang. There is a pos- 
sibility it 1s due to a partial 
paralysis or panic, which is 


unquestionably this complicates matters. It 
is my frank opinion that relatively few 
shooters will be able to accomplish this 
trick of shooting from the right shoulder 


with left master eye, both eyes open of 


course. I say this for two reasons: (1) 
The trick will require a lot of shooting 
practice to learn; and (2) few shooters la- 
boring under the difficulty will have the 
courage to go on and on. I say this because 
I’ ve gone through it. It’s no picnic. 

“If I were you, the next time I went 
grouse hunting I wouldn’t put any shells 
in my gun on the first bird or two flushed. 
Carry your gun unloaded. When a grouse 
flushes, see him clearly, then deliberately 
snap on him with your gun. You will find 


I myself will never get over the shivering thrill of a 


grouse—and I hope I never shall 


that when your gun is not loaded you will 
have what will appear to be plenty of time 
to get in at least one good shot—and I 
wouldn't be at all surprised if once ina 
while you discover you have ample time 
even for a second shot. 

“Try this out. The whole thing is en- 
tirely a matter of controlling your own 
nerves. I believe this ‘shooting’ with un- 
loaded gun on the first bird or two may 
do something to prove to your nerves how 
silly it is for them to get jumpy at the 
flush of game. Of course all of us get a 
bit startled, particularly early in the season 
and on the first hunt. I myself will never 
get over the shivering thrill of a thunder- 
ing grouse—and I hope I never shall. But 
don’t let the thrill amount to 
complete paralysis of your 
shooting coordination. This is 
the tiny but tremendous trick 


thundering 





something like buck-fever. 

“I have read with interest 
your articles on binocular 
shooting, but with no avail. 
I just throw up my gun and 
shoot. I am absolutely uncon- 
scious of my gun when some- 
thing jumps up ahead of me. 

“Furthermore my left eye 
is my master eye and I am ex- 
tremely righthanded. I have 
made thousands of resolutions 
and practiced shooting and all 
that, but nothing seems to do 
any good. 

“My gun has a 14-inch 
stock and single trigger. The 
drop at comb is 1% inches 
and at heel 2 inches; pitch is 
1 inch. The grip is straight. 
When I practice at skeet I 
can do fairly well. I take my 
time and am just slightly gun- 
conscious. But let the clay 
bird be a quail, rabbit or 
grouse, and it is a different 
tale.” 

My reply to this letter was 
as follows: 

“[ know you are good-fel- 
low enough not to mind if I 
get a laugh out of your letter. 
There is no royal road to a 
cure in your case. You simply 
have to cure yourself. Of 
course if you have your mas- 
ter eye on the left side and 
shoot from the right shoulder, 





in all field shooting. 

“Your gun-stock dimensions 
seem quite good to me, al- 
though in the case of a shoot- 
er who doesn’t get much game 
I might say that your drop at 
heel seems perhaps a trifle 
flat.” 


OW it should have been 

evident to me that there 
was some deeper error in 
E. H. R.’s shooting problem. 
3ut in replying to hundreds of 
letters each month, one un- 
fortunately cannct devote as 
much thought as he'd like to 
each individual's problem. So 
it was nearly three weeks 
later that I got the following 
somewhat plaintive letter 
from my correspondent : 

“I received your letter,” he 
wrote. “I had written to you 
for the cure of throwing my 
gun up and just shooting at 
the sight or sound of grouse, 
quail or rabbit. I had figured 
that you would be amused at 
my. fault. Why don’t you 
write and discuss this dif- 
ficulty in your Department? 
I know there must be many, 
many hunters who are in the 
same fix I am; and believe 
me, some would give a lot 
to get over this trouble which 
I have tried to describe. 
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“T have given a lot of time and thought 
to my problem and I believe in my last 
letter I didn’t tell you that I even sent to 
Europe and bought a rifled shotgun, the 
right barrel making a pattern of 50 inches 
at 15 yards and the left making a pattern 
of 54 inches at 20 yards. With this gun 
| did kill a few grouse. But mostly it was 
the same old story. Far too many grouse 
got away that I should have bagged. 

“Later I bought a Winchester skeet gun, 
and I finally sent this also to Europe and 
had the barrels rifled—so that at 20 yards 
I get a spread of 98 inches, at 15 yards a 
spread of 64 inches, and at 10 yards a 
spread of 46 inches. And even with this 
large spread I miss birds near me. I have 
measured after many a miss and have 
found that the bird flushed at around 10 
yards or less. 

” “T was either going to change the stock 
dimensions of this gun, or buy another set 
of barrels and send them to Europe and 
have the right barrel rifled to give a spread 
of about 90 inches at 10 yards. Of course 





A Service to Readers 


THis department is an open forum on 
how to shoot. Shotguns, rifles, handguns 
and their ammunition are always interest- 
ing; how to use them, even more so. You 
may have an idea that will interest others 
around the world-wide circle of FIELD & 
STREAM readers. Or, if it is a question 
you would like answered, kindly enclose an 
addressed stamped, envelope for reply. 











in widening the spread of the gun I will 
shorten the distance at which I can kill 
same; but I am willing to forego killing 
at a distance.” 

Here in his second letter E.H.R. had 
finally given me the clue to his real trou- 
ble! 

“Frankly,” I replied to him, “it ap- 
pears to me that you have got yourself into 
such a state, where you feel you must shoot 
at the flick of a feather, that you are 
simply trying to function away beyond 
your natural coordination. A good quail 
shot does a curious thing upon the rise of 
the covey. Before I learned to do this trick 
myself I often watched more experienced 
shots do it. At first it seemed to me, when 
I watched them as a youngster, that they 
went into action immediately on the rise 
of the covey. Then the knowledge gradu- 
ally developed in me as to what actually 
takes place—and here it is: 

“Upon the covey rise, your experienced 
quail shot actually seems to suspend mo- 
tion for a split-instant—while he picks his 
birds. In other words, he doesn’t shoot at 
the first whirr of wings, but utilizes this 
first instant to permit his eyes to focus 
clearly upon his targets and to make his 
quick decision on where he is going to 
shoot. But when he does go into action 
—here’s where the speed element enters 
in! The casual observer looking on would 
say that the action started immediately on 
the covey rise. But it doesn’t. All of which 
again proves the old saying that ‘the hand 
is quicker than the eye.’ 

“I think without question that this is 
your trouble. You haven't had sufficient 
experience to develop your coordination to 
the point where it would be possible for 
you to kill with any regularity at 10-yard 
range. Moreover, what’s the sense of kill- 
ing birds at 10 yards? With a decently- 
bored barrel your bird wouldn’t be fit for 
table if shot at that range. 

Also, you sent over to Europe and got 
one of those confounded rifled shotgun 
barrels—which I think are worth not a 
continental whoop, if only for the reason 
that they tend to make a man of your 
imited experience shoot too quickly. 
Now you know of course that I am a 
great believer in fast shooting. In fact, my 





New Model S—Open Sights 
Model 5-S —“All-Purpose” 
Peep Sights 
Model 5-T—Tapped and 
drilled for scope models 
10 and 20 


+ 
a 


PELE) model 5 


BG AU A MORCELVATY 
.22 Repeater 


Savage Model 5, with tubular magazine holding 15 
-22 Long Rifle cartridges (or 17 Longs, or 21 Shorts), 
possesses all the features that have made Models 3 
and 4 so popular. Model 5 will appeal to the shooter 
who wants large magazine capacity in a .22 with an 
accurate barrel, speed lock, man’s-size oil finish wal- 
nut stock with broad forend, hard rubber butt plate, 
and other refinements. 


It is equipped with open sights. Its companion piece, 
Model 5-S, comes with the famous Savage “All-Pur- 
pose” Peep Sights that provide 18 sighting combina- 
tions for game and target shooting of all kinds. 


The shooter who wants Savage Quality in a .22 is 
now offered a choice of 9 models. 


Model 4. . 5-Shot Clip Magazine, Open Sights 
Model 4-S . . 5-Shot Clip Magazine, Peep Sights 
OS re Aras 4 For Telescope Sight 
Model 3... . . . . Single Shot, Open Sights 
Model 3S... . Single Shot, Peep Sights 
Model 3-T. . . . . . . For Telescope Sight 


These New ‘Scopes 
at extremely moderate prices 


Made with simple, light, compact mounts designed especially to meet 
the requirements and retain the correct bal of ll-bore rifles of 
moderate weight. 


MODEL 20, 4POWER 





MODEL 10, 3-POWER 
Particularly adapted to hunt- 
ing. Strong and serviceable. 
All-steel mounts carryi 
adjustments for windage ont 
elevation. Universal focus. 
Price $4.75 
Write today for descriptive 
. Model 


Internal microm- 

eter half minute 

click adjustments for windage and 
elevation. Solid, one-piece, rigid all- 
steel mounts. —— weight. Eye re- 
lief 2” for fast shooting. Never be- literature on the New 
fore a scope like this for $8.00 5 with "scope sights. 


Savage Rifles, Models 3T, 4T and ST are tapped and drilled for 
mounting ’scopes Models 10 and 20. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. 124, UTICA, N.Y. 
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CUTTS delivers 


EVEN SPREAD AND 
TRUE PATTERNS 


You can count on a Cutts Compensator to 
shoot uniform patterns—to give you great- 
er confidence. No longer is it necessary to 
worry about a lost bird because of “‘breaks” 
or “blows”. The Cutts eliminates that. Equip 
your gun now before the season starts. Fur- 
nished for 12, 16, 20 and 410 ga. single bar- 
rel shot guns, single shot, repeating, auto- 
loading. Read Capt. Crossman’s article and 
the Cutts folder, both sent free. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 











Improves your shooting! 


King’s Riflite Shooting glasses 
clear up the target—make the 
black blacker, remove haze. 
Used by all prominent shooters 
—rifle and shotgun. Send for 


F. W. King Opt. Co, 
508 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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not gum or dry up quickly. 


NITRO- 
SOLVENT 


in. Stops n 
whee out later. Sold by leading dealers. 
ARMS & MFG. CO. 525 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Micb., U.S.A. 
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Want to Swap Guns? 


We will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, 

or exchange with you for any other firearm you 

may want. Write us what you have, and what 

you want, and we will make you an offer by 
return mail. 

IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 

10 Corahill on, Mass. 
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FOX CRAFTSMANSHIP l/y 
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CRISP 


The crisp clear click you hear 
when you close a Fox Gun tells 
you of fine workmanship. The 
fast hammer fall... the smooth, 
even trigger pull... the snap 
of the ejectors . . . these are 
the effects of an action well- 
designed and precision-built. 
Much as you may admire such 
evidences of fine gunmaking, 
you will enjoy even more the 
unusually pleasing balance of 
a Fox Gun. Though it weigh all 
it should for its gauge, it seems 
noticeably lighter than other 
guns. It comes up to your 
shoulder almost without effort 
+ - swings easily to the mark. 
Its short frame and scientific 
distribution of weight are the 
secrets of such fine balance. 
Today you can have these fa- 
mous Fox advantages for as 
little as $42.85. Also available 
with additional features . . . 
ejectors, single triggers, venti- 
lated ribs, ete. . . . at corre- 
spondingly low prices. 
Ask your dealer to show you a 
Fox Sterlingworth. 
Send for literature. 


Fox Gun Division 
SAVAGE ARMS 
CORPORATION 
DEPT. R-15, UTICA, N. Y. 


$4 9% 


FOX 


J lerling WOT Uh 


DOUBLE BARREL 


SHOTGUNS 
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/OLLENSAK 
SPOTTINGH 
SCOPE 


Catalog Free 


brings 200 yd. 
et within 
markable 


P SCORES EASY 
The price seems low, 
but just try it. Mag- 
nifies 20 diameters, 


tar- 


10 yds. 
detail. 
Tripod steady, locks 


at any angle, fits 


practically 


any 


scope. At dealers 
or direct, post- 





old war cry of ‘kill ’em quick, kill ’em 
close and kill ’em dead’ I'll stand by until 
somebody shows me a better way to kill 
upland game. But, like most good things, 
this too can be over-done. It is obvious 
from your letter that you are of the analyti- 
cal type and of course you have been tre- 
mendously eager to think your way out of 
your dilemma. The rifled barrel with its 
idiotic pattern at short range seemed logi- 
cal to you, and eventually led you on a 
rainbow chase. You kept trying to shoot 
faster and faster when you hadn't yet 
learned even to point accurately. 

“I am against trick spread-devices in 
shotgun shooting, except on very special 
occasions, and then only in highly-trained 
hands. There is no need in upland shooting 
for a gun to throw any pattern wider than 
that offered by the cylinder bore. And in 
many cases, where a man’s coordination 
may be slightly below normal (due to bad 
eyesight or too-highly civilized reflexes) 
I wouldn’t consider any boring more open 
than improved cylinder. In fact, the 1m- 
proved-cylinder or 50-per-cent choke is an 
excellent selection for the average in all 
upland shooting. But of course conditions 
vary almost as much as shooters them- 
selves. For instance, I want nothing better 
on our eastern bobwhite quail than a 
short-barrel 12-gauge, both barrels bored 
wide-open cylinder. Yet on,our southern 
New York grouse (where you are much 
more likely to get a 30-yard rise than 10) 
I wouldn't consider anything more open 
than improved-cylinder in the right and a 
good stiff modified in the left barrel. 

“My advice to you is to wait an instant 
after the flush of game before you go into 
action. Don’t make any conscious move- 
ment of your gun to mount it at all. See 
your target as clearly as you can—but then, 
when you do go after it with your gun, go 
after it hard and fast and shoot quick. 
Make the mounting and shooting one 
rhythmic motion, the gun crashing out its 
shot just a split-instant after the butt 
touches your shoulder. 

“It is surprising how little time it takes 
to mount the gun and shoot once the de- 
cision is made to shoot. When a pheasant 
gets up within easy range I never throw 
my gun to shoulder and then ride him out. 
I ride him out ‘mentally’ before starting 
the gun-mounting operation—if you can 
understand what I mean by that. In other 
words, let him get started—see him clearly 
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ordination. Change your thinking along the 
lines I have suggested here—and get riq 
of that 10-yard rifled shotgun barrel and 
experiment along less radical lines.” 

The foregoing is general advice to the 
shooter who tries to take adult “medicine” 
while his shooting ability is still in the 
adolescent stage. In my plea to kill ’em 
quick, kill "em close and kill ‘em dead, 
there is the possibility that a good number 
of younger shooters may have been simi- 
larly misled. Yet, except for this corres- 
pondent’s letter, it would probably never 
have occurred to me that anyone might try 
to speed up his shooting before his ¢o- 
ordination had been groomed and develop- 
ed to bear the extra pressure. 

—Bos NIcuHots. 


HAND-GUN HOKUM 


UITE frequently correspondents write 
in and want to know what kind of a 
side-arm to carry (in addition to the rifle) 
on the planned-for big-game hunting trip, 
There are always two ways to answer this 
question, and usually I try to combine 
them. The first answer is that of course it 
is good medicine to have a he-gun on your 
hip in times of emergency, whether the 
danger comes from a two-legged or from 
a four-legged animal. In hunting, and con- 
sidering the tremendous rifle gun-power 
we have at our command these days, I'd 
say that the need for a hand-gun as an 
emergency weapon against big game is 
mostly imagination. 

However, for the trapper, or for the 
man who is not carrying his rifle at the 
moment, the hand-gun—and I mean a real 
he-hand-gun—once in a great while comes 
in handy. But this gun, under these con- 
ditions, should be used only in emergency. 
The man who would brazenly walk up to 
a grizzly and slap him in the face witha 
couple of pistol slugs would deserve to 
have his own head slapped off in turn— 
and he'd be lucky if it didn’t turn out that 
way. But if you are caught short without 
your rifle, then I say a good man-size 
hand-gun, in the toughest calibre you can 
buy, is certainly the thing to have hanging 
within easy reach. 

Answering the question from the other 
angle, the hand-gun that will probably 
give the big-game hunter the most satis- 
faction and the most pleasure on his big- 
game hunt is nothing more or less than a 
light and compact .22 calibre automatic. 


The Uplander (by Ithaca): 12-gauge; 23-inch barrels bored improved-cylinder right, 

modified left; tapered rib; standard fore-end (not beaver-tail) ; well-positioned single 

trigger; straight grip, minimum circumference; 14-inch pull, 24-inch drop at heel, 14 
inch at comb, '4-inch pitch; about 642-pound weight 


—then in a flash go into smooth, rhythmic 
action and go after him fast! 

“Now don’t get me wrong when I say go 
after him fast. There is nothing convulsive 
or uncontrolled in fast gun handling. The 
motion (at least the latter part of it) is 
pretty near as swift as a swallow’s dart; 
yet when done right is about as coolly 
deliberate as spooning up ice-cream. 

“As you develop automatic coordination 
in your shooting, naturally you become a 
faster shot. In the meantime, however, 
don’t try to shoot beyond the limitations of 
your not-fully-developed coordination. In 
fact, at no time in your life ever try to 
shoot beyond the limitations of your co- 


This will provide a tasty bit of small-game 
here and there for the camp pot; and the 
little gun is always great for entertain 
ment target-shooting on dull days in camp. 
Moreover, the ammunition is light to pack 
and you can carry in plenty of it without 
burdening yourself. ie 

In short, the .22 will fill the bill in at 
least 99 per cent of the opportunities pre 
sented for pistol shooting on the big-game 
hunt. 

As far as a bigger gun is concerned, and 
should you find yourself in grave peril 
from a wounded big-game animal (which 
is most unlikely if you know your business) 
you can feel reasonably assured that your 
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heavy-calibred belt pop-gun might not do 
you much good anyhow, considering the 
stress and strain of the occasion. It would 
be far better—and in better dignity—to 
utilize those few last moments to make 
ce with God before the inevitable en- 
sues, instead of striving futilely to duck an 
un-duckable issue. : 

Quite aside from this angle of the big- 
game hand-gun story, there seems to be a 
wide-spread impression lately that it’s the 
“smart” thing to do to hunt big game with 
the heavy-calibred hand-gun. 

Why in eternal damnation do we have 
guns of different types for different pur- 
poses anyway J S 
instance, with its definite sphere of use; 
the rifle with its definite sphere; the re- 
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There’s the shotgun for | 


volver with a niche all its own too. In| 


short, there’s a place for each gun—and 
each gun in its place, I say. _ 

The magazine Time in its issue of Dec. 
2%rd carried an account of a “big-game 
hunt” conducted with one of the latest 
“powerful” revolvers. The gentleman in- 
terviewed (in Time) killed an antelope, 
an elk and a moose with this hand-gun. 
Of one shot, he says (according to Time ) 
“Sure, I'll admit it was a hell of a lucky 
shot, but what bearing has that on a 
scientific investigation ?” 

Scientific nuts ! That’s baloney, and cruel 
baloney at that. And if it’s science you can 
make mine a raspberry soda. 


HE hardest thing to understand about 

it all is that the fellow who did this 
shooting is really a swell guy. Also, I know 
another fine chap who once described to 
mea similar “scientific investigation.” He 
shot an Alaskan moose with his rifle. The 
big animal was down at its hind quarters, 
but still holding up on its fore-legs. My 
friend walked down within 10-foot range 
and shot the moose through the right eye 
with a .22 Colt Woodsman—just to note 
the effect, in the interest of “scientific” re- 
search. But the animal refused to drop 
until the rifle spoke again, thereby “sci- 
entifically” proving the ineffectiveness of 
the .22 rimfire on moose! 

I knew another chap; broke a deer 
down, apparently also with a bullet 
through the rear spine, and again the buck 
was holding himself up with his fore-legs. 
Instead of rushing up for a quick finishing 
shot, my Hunter Hero deliberately un- 
limbered his camera and stepped around 
from side to side leisurely taking four 
distinct “shots” with his picture-box be- 
fore finally administering the coup-de- 
grace! I felt like smacking him over the 
kopf with one of his own mashie-niblicks 
when he showed me his “sporting” album. 

We have definite classes of guns for 
definite purposes. When a man goes on 
a big-game hunting trip, if he has any 
gumption at all, he'll take his .30-06 or 
some other suitably-heavy calibre. If he 
goes bird-gunning, he takes his favorite 
scatter-gun off the rack. If he goes 
squirrel-shooting and feels that he’d like 
to try his target-pistol on this game, well 
and good—because the .22 (and especially 
the 38 wadcutter) is enough to do for an 
animal the size of a squirrel—though the 
<< rimfire rifle with telescope, and taking 
only head shots, is cleaner and better sport 
in my estimation. 

I don’t like compromise or all-purpose 
guns. They are mostly phonies. For this 
reason I never have had much use for 
the 3-barrel gun; that is, a rifle barrel in 
combination with a shotgun. To me, such 
4 gun is poorly adapted to whichever pur- 
pose one turns it. A man will do better 
work on birds with his one-purpose 
ett bore. And when he wants to go 
weaning, then let him take his rifle, 

er its a .30-30, a .35 Remington, a 
» Or what has he. 


| Congratulate Colts 


_..for producing guns that make good scores possible. 





Waen Paul Ensign made his 
record-breaki 283 in the 
United States Revolver Asso- 
ciation S-22 Revolver Match 
he used a Colt Officers’ Model 
Target Revolver Cal. 22. Like 
many @ champion, he gives 
generous credit for his victory 
to the accuracy of his shooting 
arm. Paul Ensign selected the 














re Officers’ Model because it is 
onel Jones of ‘he most perfectly balanced, 
United States most accurate .22 revolver 


made—with a velvet-smooth 
action that adds points to any 
score. 

Except for caliber and a slight 
difference in weight, it is iden- 
tical with the famous .38 Cal. 
model—the gun that made a clean sweep at Camp 
Perry. For expert or tyro, this combination of un- 
excelled accuracy plus the use of economical ammuni- 
tion puts this arm in a class by itself. For shooters 
breaking into the target game, the .22 Cal. Officers’ 
Model is ideal, since you can later change to the .38 
Cal. Model and still use exactly the same size grip. 
To consistently group shots in the ten ring, buy the 
Colt Officers’ Model, the gun that champions use. 
Send for full details and prices. Mail the coupon. 


Revolver Asso- 
ciation. Slow 92, 
timed 95, rapid 
96. 


COLT'S PATENT FIRE ARMS 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


8 REX T PA HARTFC 


AN FRAN A NNE 
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Says Paul Ensign 










Paul Ensign, San 
Marino, Calif., new 
holder of Outdoor 
National U.S.R.A. 
ecord in 
the §-.22 
Revolver 


Match. 









WE SPECIFICATIONS Sam 


Ammunition .22 Long Rifle Regu- 
lar and High Speed. De-luxe hand- 
finished action. Blued finish. 
“Patridge” or “Bead” adjustable 
non-reflecting sights. Embedded 
Head Cylinder permits safe use of 
high-speed cartridges, Checked trig- 
ger, hammer spur and back strap. 
Stippled top of frame. Length of 
barrel 6”, Weight 38 ounces. Price, 
$40.75. 


napa Pirelli Piste Be Py Ts oe a 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
] Hartford, Connecticut. FS-16 | 





j Send me full details about your .22 and .38 Cal. 

Officers’ Model Target Revolvers. ! 
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For the FIRST TIME 








MOSSBERG 25A 


Single Shot Rifle with triple sighting 
equipment at one LOW PRICE! 


Sights include hooded ramp front, open sporting rear, receiver 
peep sight and the new Mossberg 8A telescope sight, 24 
power. Action and scope mount so designed that bolt can be 
worked with scope in extreme low position—an exclusive fea- 
ture. Shoots .22 short, long or long rifle ammunition. 24” 


—Rifle and Scope $9.95 


Scope $4.75 
Rifle $5.20 


MOSSBERG 


214-power Scope 


barrel; chrome-plated bolt and trigger; slide swivels. Scope 


mount and both rear sights have accurate 
tion adjustments. 


See this complete outfit at your dealer's. 
Write for literature on other startling values. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or Money Back. 


No. 8A has 5 lens optical 
system giving excellent il- 
lumination and definition. 
Field, 35 ft. at 100 yds. 
Cross hair reticule. 


windage and eleva- 


O. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, Inc., 324 Greene St., New Haven, Conn. 
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THE 


H. C. Schneider, Monroe, Mich., said “As long as I have 

been in the gun repair business, I never repaired a Lefever. 

You sure do build a mighty good gun.” .410, 20, 16 and 12 gauge, five 
grades, $17.20 up. 6c stamp for catalog. 


Lefever Arms 





mpany, Ithaca, N.Y. 





Removable 
hood 
attached 
with zipper 


What do you care about the weather? 
Be comfortable ina BUTTNICK 


ALL-PURPOSE COAT 


E ORIGINALLY designed this coat for 
winter sports, but fishermen, hunters 

and all sportsmen snapped it up as ideal for 
their sports as well. The jacket is made of 
8 oz. dry waterproof light green army duck, 
with zipper front. Hood also attached with 
zipper. Plenty of big roomy pockets, zipper 
closed—entire back a pocket with separate 
“slicker” game bag to fit. Snug fitting at the 
wrists and hips. Great for cold mornings on 
stream or in a boat. Gives complete protection 
to head and body from wind and rain. When 
ordering, give chest measurement over shirt. 


BUTTNICK 
ALL- aw 


PREPAID 
$635 sre IN 


Uf net poo tl satisfied, return in 5 days, money <P 


BUTTNICK MFG. CO. 


204 FIRST AVENUE SOUTH SEATTLE, WASH 


Master Gunsmithing 
Our completely equipped Gunsmith 
Shop gives traditional Marshall Field 
& Company service. Guns built to 
order, remodeled, or repaired under 
the direction of Henry Vogt, Master 
Gunsmith. Write to us, or ship your 
gun for examination and estimate. 


Complete headquarters forarms, 
ammunition and accessories 


The GUN SHOP 


IN THE STORE FOR MEN 
MARSHALL FIELD 


& COMPANY 
Wabash Avenue at Washington - Chicago 
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Tredwell Photo 


Remington’s first telescope-mounted rifle—the 41P “Targetmaster” .22 


Talking with a friend of mine in this 
same vein recently, I opined that a 12 
double bored cylinder in both barrels was 
an ideal choice in an eastern quail gun. He 
pooh-poohed this. I asked why. He said, 
“Well, every once in a while I get a crack 
at a hawk or a crow, and then I slip my 
finger back to the hind-trigger and let 
him have the full-choke barrel.” 

Now I ask you—how are you going to 
answer an argument like that? This fel- 


| low probably kills not more than one crow 


| 


}on big game, 


| must have 


or one hawk each day he’s quail-hunting 
(if that many), yet he prefers a combina- 
tion “crow-and-quail” gun—when a real 
quail-gun is by all common-sense rules by 
far the better choice. 

Returning to the use of the hand-gun 
one ‘of the rod-and-gun 
columns in the New York press must have 
picked up the December Time story re- 
ferred to previously, for on January 10th 
it blazoned the following rousing news- 
splash: “Easterner Amazes Westerners 
Killing Big Game With the Pistol.” 

True enough—and I imagine easterners 
“amazed” real westerners on 
many an occasion, particularly on big- 
game hunts. 

It is my humble belief (and I'd like to 


| see anyone try to prove otherwise) that the 


hand-gun is a hand-gun and nothing more ; 
also, that as a big-game weapon the hand- 


| gun is more Barnum than ballistics. 


| himself ; 














pears! * BOTTE SAUVAGE 
Rect abascund beet 


tie the world” 
~~ 1850 
Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
hi er than the average boot; easy to put on and 
; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 
= in place, and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept.8 St. Paul, 





—B. N. 


HAS IT GOT 
WHAT IT TAKES? 


Part IV 


N all big-game killing, from whitetail 

deer to Alaskan bear, three outstand- 
ing factors are involved: (1) The hunter 
his big-game hunting experience ; 
his calmness in the presence of game; and 
his skill as a rifleman; (2) The bullet; 
its diameter; its length; its weight; the 
character of its structure ; and its velocity ; 
(3) The big-game animal fired at; its 
normal resistance to shock; its vitality; 
how its vitality is affected (if at all) by 
season, weather, or by barometric condi- 
tions; also, if vitality and resistance to 
shock vary according to whether the ani- 
mal is frightened or tranquil at the time 
the hunter lets off his shot. 


The man who buys a big-game Weapon 
quite naturally wants to be sure that he 
is putting his money into a rifle that is big 
enough—a rifle that has got what it takes, 
The subject of what it takes to kill big 
game cleanly has been treated to round- 
table discussion in this series. In _ January 
you read a highly interesting opinion based 
on the wide practical experience of Stew. 
art Edward White, well-known big-game 
hunter and author. In February you heard 
from Gus Peret, African hunter and daddy 
of the 225-gr. Peters belted-bullet for the 
.30 Government; from James L. Clark, of 
the American Museum of Natural History, 
who has hunted big game in Africa and 
Asia as well as in North America; also 
from Jack Simpson of Wyoming, prac- 
tical hunter and popular writer of big- 
game hunting stories. 


| og month you heard from Grancel 
Fitz, who, regardless of his modesty, 
has killed many head of North American 
big game, and who is also well-known for 
his writing and big-game photography. 
These gracious contributions from big- 
game hunting friends appear in this series 
in the order of their receipt by the editor. 

This month you hear from Elmer Keith 
—who needs no introduction to this or any 
other arms and ammunition department. 

‘Been gone with a pack string for the 
last three weeks,” he writes. “I could give 
you about all the dope you ask for in your 
letter, but it would require a 4000-word 
article to cover this subject. As a matter 
of fact I already have such an article over 
half written on the effect of velocity on 
bullet break-up, and bullet structure need- 
ed for our game. Didn't have time to finish 
this article before I left. 

“T have now seen killed around 325 head 
of big game and have killed 73 head my- 
self. Practically everything you say m 
your letter agrees with my experience, es- 
pecially the fact that an animal is easily 
killed when he is not aroused, and doubly 
hard to kill afterwards; and in case the 
first shot is not fatal, then you must either 
break him down or literally cut him to 
pieces before he will die. 

“For brush hunting on any game, from 
whitetail to elk and moose, I prefer the 
long heavy bullet at not too-high velocity 
and want it to go clear through and out 
the animal leaving a blood trail. For such 


The new 422 Lyman Expert 4-power ’scope mounted on the Remington 41P “Target- 
master” .22 single-shot. Also note the new Remington rear peep 


Tredwell Photo 
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LYMAN SIGHTS 


Most desirable for hunting 


Front Sights enable shooter to see bead against 
ieee" perkground clearly, even in dim light. 
Aperture rear sights are more accurate to use 


than open rear sights. 
IVORY BEAD FRONT SIGHTS 


> a 





No. 8 Ivory Bead front sight... ol 00 
No. 5B Reversible front sight.. aM 
No. 26 Ivory Bead carbine sight... $1.00 
Especially good on Remington “‘Game- 


master’ and “‘Speedmaster’’, 


APERTURE REAR SIGHTS 


TANG 
SIGHT 
No. 2A with 
elevation ad- 
justment, Pat. 
thumb lock, 


$5.00. No. 1A 
with turn- 
down peep, 
4.50. 





receiver 


Streamlined microm. 
% min. click, adjustments. Very 
Rem. “‘“Gamemaster’’ and 

rifles. $7.00. Tap, drill, 


No. 56 
sight. 
accurate on 
‘*Speedmaster’’ 
50c. 


Send 10¢ for Complete Catalog 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 











—U. Ss. ARMY—— 
SURPLUS STOCK 


Brand New Live Leather Sling Straps, 1%”..$ .85 
Used Sling Straps, good condition, 14” 45 


Special 14” Swivels for above slings, pr.. -60 
Oiled Cowhide Saddle Scabbards, with 
straps to fit all carbines 2.95 


30/06 Selected M. C. Ctges, 150 er. per 100 2.25 

30/06 Boattails, 1928 issue, 172 gr. per 100 3.00 
30/06 Boattails, 1934 issue, 172 gr. per 100 4.00 
Stamp for big cartridge list—Free 1936 ~ og 


HUDSON SPORTING oo Ss 

































































C-52 Warren St. New York City 
LEARN SHORT 
HOW TO STORIES 


ECENTL Y an American weiter, - as paid $ aneg for a single 
the stories of her dreams 


ean A new practical course of instruction will 
tive you the training right in your own home during your spare 
time. End. y amines writers, including the late Jack London. 

Art 


booklet, “The Art of Story 

Write Today Written.” “NO obligation— booklet is 
free. Also ial course in English. Write Today—NOW! 
INSTITUTE, Short Story Dept., Dept. 64, 








Scope! Winchester A-5 Scopes! $] 42> 95 


NET 
(Less Mounts 
postpaid) 


The famous discontinued Winchester A-5 
power, cross-hair reticule, achromatic lens, 
ments, clear illumination and definition, covers 18 ft. 
yds, Packed in wooden brass trimmed carrying case. $14.95 
Seope equipped with No. 438 Lyman mounts....... 19 85 
Scope equipped with No. 5A mic. click mount .. 25.00 
FOR OTHER BARGAINS SEND FOR FREE LIST! 
J. WARSHAL & SONS, First at Madison-H, Seattle, Wash. 


FISTULA E 


For ate or other rectal trou- 
tmanent relief is entirely 
Possible. Read about the mild 
ab leary treatment, and what 
has done for thousands of 
sufferers. Address 


MeCLEAR 
415 Elms Blvd. 


Rifle Scope 5 
focal adjust- 
at 100 











Fiendoil is used by experts 
=; orl — ‘In yn 
sports stores. 


FIENDOIL 








game as deer, sheep, goat and antelope at 
long range in the open, here I prefer the 
276, .280 DuBiel Magnums and the .300 
Magnums with 170- or 180-grain bullet at 
highest velocity. But for timber shooting 
I like nothing smaller than .35 calibre for 
any game. Such rifles as the 35 W.C.F. 
and .35 Whelen being my choice for all- 
round timber rifles, the latter also good at 
long range in the open. (The Winchester 
M 71 in .348 calibre had not appeared at 
the time Mr. Keith wrote this letter. En.) 
For straight heavy game I prefer the .405 
and .400 Whelen and rifles of that class, 
like the .375 300-grain. Also prefer a 
double-barrel ejector with single trigger 


| and ’scope to any magazine arm for timber 


hunting, and the bolt magnums for long 
range. 

“I could write a volume on the subject 
as it is one I have studied closely for over 
25 years, and have always gutted and 
cleaned the animals and traced the bullets. 
[I prefer much heavier rifles for any given 
game than most men and this is based en- 
tirely on practical experience. Paper ener- 
gy is a darn poor guide to what any car- 
tridge will do on game, and different game 
requires radically different loads. 

“Light very-high-velocity bullets when 
they do expand (which is not always the 
case) are the quickest killers on light thin- 
shelled game like deer and antelope, but 
are never reliable in the brush; they are 
easily deflected and seldom leave a blood 
trail; and when used on game that is too 
heavy to be blown up, often prove a miser- 
able failure, where a long heavy-calibre 
bullet at 2000 to 2400 ft. seconds is always 
reliable in its action ; and though this latter 
class of bullets will not drop game in the 
deer class instantly, the game never goes 
far and always leaves a blood trail. By 
this, however, I don’t mean any .30 calibre 
rifle, but guns of .35 or larger calibre.” 

This series will be continued, and in the 
May issue you will be treated to a varia- 
tion from the opinion of experienced big- 


game hunters and be taken into the labora- | 


tory of science by an expert ballistician. 


Wallace H. Coxe, ballistic engineer of the | 


Burnside Laboratory of DuPont, covers 
this side of the subject with characteristic 
thoroughness—don’t miss it. —B. N 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


HEN it comes to meaty books, in- 

formative books, books that carry 
nothing but the unadorned essentials of 
painstaking laboratory expe?iment—give 
me the little books every time. By the little 
books I mean the ones that are usually 
gotten out in paper covers and distributed 
(most frequently) by manufacturers or 
industrial associations. Big books (as dis- 
tinguished from what I call little ones) 
are usually written by authors with a viéw 
of selling as many as possible at a good 
stiff price. This, of course, is quite all right 
and a thoroughly legitimate undertaking. 
However, to justify a price usually rang- 
ing from $2 to $10, the author frequently 
resorts to considerable “inflation” of his 
subject to give the buyer the feeling that 
he has received his money’s worth. 

The little books, on the other hand, are 
usually packed with meat, and superfluous 
frills are conspicuous chiefly by their ab- 
sence. 

I want here to give you a short list of 
little books that I think ought to be in the 
hands of every shooter, whether he is a 
young shooter just starting in, or an old 
experienced hand: 

The first of these little books, just re- 
cently come to hand, is the Small Bore 
Rifle Handbook by Colonel Whelen and 
published by the arms and ammunition 
industry. The book is packed with 76 pages 








6,000 boxes of FILM- 
KOTE were used in this 


bore of the rifle re- 
mained mirror-bright. 





You can shoot your rifle as long as 
you like without cleaning—with 
FILMKOTE. For FILMKOTE is a 

new and different .22. Grease-free, 
never sticky. This modern rim-fire 
cartridge is treated by the process 
of invisible lubrication originated 
and patented by Peters. After 
300,000 shots with FILMKOTE, in a 
Peters Ballistic Institute test, the 
bore of the rifle was as bright as a 
new silver dollar! 

FILMKOTE is smoother function- 
ing in rifle or handgun—in cold, 
heat, humidity, salt air. Protects 
your gun—gives you better targets, 
too! PETERS CARTRIDGE 
DIVISION, Remington Arms Co., 
Inc., Dept. D-27, Bridgeport, Conn. 

















“SPEEDMASTER” 
(TRADE-MARE) 
Model 241 Autoload- 
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- of most excellent advice on equi 
The Sensation at Every Skeet Shoot marksmanship, target shooting, praetial 
shooting, rifle ranges, rifle clubs, ete, ]f 
ought to sell for at least fifty cents. The 
curious thing about this little book is that 
V E R @) " N y ‘@) N KE ET- ‘a R I can't tell you how to go about getting g 
copy. It is published by an association of 
ten leading manufacturers in the arms and 
ammunition industry. Yet such is the queer 
viewpoint pervading this very old and y 
The gun that has enabled skeet shooters odd industry, that instead of broadcasting 
throughout America to hang up World Records, Na- this book at a fair price, they propose (] 
tional, State and Club Championships. You can reach top believe) to give it away—but as to whom 


" ° ee ° to go to to get your copy, that’s your 
notch performance, "go places and do things", with this famous gun. guess! Now if this isn’t silly I'll eat a 


Built to meet each shooter's preference for stock dimensions and hat and yours, too. But the net of it is, 
barrel borings. Can be bored for upland shooting. the best steer I can give you is to make 
Made in .410, 28, 20, 16 and 12 gauges a long and loud complaint to your local 


sporting goods dealer and see if he can't 
Plain Extractor $42.00 Automatic Ejector $52.00 arrange to secure a copy for you. But by 
Miller Single Trigger extra all means try to get a copy if you are in- 
Send for folder S. K. 48, giving complete details terested in small-bore shooting. 
Other excellent little books on the mar- 
9 . . 

IVER JOHNSON fs ARMS & CYCLE WORKS ket are: Smokeless Shotgun Powders by 
39 RIVER ST., FITCHBURG, MASS. sian Wallace H. Coxe, published by DuPont 
New York San Francisco ontrea and priced at fifty cents a copy; Skeet 
85 Chambers St. 731 Market St. Coristine Bide. and Trapshooting Equipment published 
nee ——_—_—_—_—_——————_ | by Remington, free; The I/éinchester 
Skeet Book published by Winchester, free; 
f the Year Skeet and Trapshooting published by the 
The .22 Telescope Sight oO Hercules Powder Company, free; The 
cunigged , Police Revolver Handbook by Inspector 
with -_—__- J. H. Fitzgerald (“Fitz” to you who know 
BAUSCH & 472 F : - this great pistol expert) published by Colt, 
LOMB Mount U.S. Pat. Ne. 2018081 ey é free ; the Belding and Mull Handbook pub- 
. F Pats. Pending ‘ lished by Belding and Mull, priced at 
superior optics = twenty-five cents; The Ideal Handbook 
FOUR POWER MAGNIFICATION MICROMETER CLICK MOUNT . 10-% published by the Lyman Gun Sight Corpo- 
Bausch & Lomb 4-power optics—light - Windage and elevation adjustments by ration, priced at fifty cents ; and Stoeger’s 
gathering qualities stand out in compari- knurled click screws. Graduated scale, Complete with | Catalog and Handbook, also priced at fifty 
son to any moderate priced scope. Field, white markings. Long rigid base. Mount mount, serews, tap cents i . 

25 ft. diam. at 100 yds. Universal focus, permits free use of metallic sights. and drill. ie f he 8 
cross hair reticule. Wght. only 14 oz. Quality excellent—a remarkable value. For .22 Rifles _Regardless of how complete it 1s, your 
Correct for .22 rifles. Free folder. and Hornet. | bibliography on shooting is hardly com- 


y let rithout these “little” books. 
LYMAN 422 EXPERT plete withou 1ese ittie WX SBN. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP., 70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. THE .220 SWIFT 
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along the following (with photo- 


sTIC CI EV .¢ pee 
Pistol or Rifle Practice D PUGSLEY of Winchester shoots 


HOPPE'S No. 9 atlesscost,re- | oraph attached) just at press-time: 


Takes Gun Bore Lead loading with “I thought you might be interested in the 
\ Out and DOES MORE! IDEAL TOOLS | enclosed photograph,” he writes, “show- 
Get in more target prac- 
tice and hunting. Use 
REMOVES leading from rifle and shot- | } p~ ge a Ee 
gun barrels, also metal fouling, all i available from the facto- 
i firing residue. Prevents RUST. Apply ry—they cost less re- 
with HOPPE’S GUN CLEANING — . - e Ideal 
. .— = . si andboo star you 
PATCHES clean, ready cut, right oo right. Full information, 
In your gun actions, use HOPPE’S directions and 50 illus- 
LUBRICATING OIL, specially refined trations. 160 pages. Sent 
for firearms. Fine for fishing reels. j for 
Cleans and polishes, too. Your Dealer Bhs 
sells all three—ask for them. = 
FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc., 2310 N. 8th St., Phila., Pa. Ideal Tool Line complete 
SAMPLES: Send 10c for sample No. 9. 15e for 1 oz. ean with all accessories, 


Oil, Full carton — Ze, ~~ “oa patches THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
ound a ) . FREE—G Cleaning Guide. 
round or oblong. FR un eaning Guide 70 West St. Middlefield, Seen, 














Re-modeling Re-sighting Re-loading 


Our 1936 Catalog gives complete descriptions and much valuable informat ion ~ profusely 
illustrated. Send 10e which partially covers cost of publishing and mailing—1l0c will 
be refunded on your first order, 


Pacifie Gun Sight Co., 359 Hayes St., San Francisco 
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SAVE MONEY AND TROUBLE. AVOID |... sui =. _ 
DISAPPOINTM ENT. SUBSCR IBE NOW! 200-yard range; actual size 


24 issues bought from news- For the enclosed $ put me on your list for a : —ye three 
dealers cost you $6.00. 12 is- months subscription, beginning with the next issue. ing the performance Oo the Swit You 
ome od = a Se ym ranges with the same EP ¢ “4 
Saad. satan 004s ap tae one ill notice this is a record of 15 shots, fir 

$4.00, ing $2.00; or for one wil no $ 1s . 

ee ter SSG eninn 906. monte 5 shots each at 50, 100, and 200 yards. You 
You will alto seve woubtes and will note that the total group measures 
ee a eaeie om Addvess 2.05 inches and that each shot is labelled 


t f a . . . . 
missing an foone when 0 dealer with the distance at which it was shot, 
is sold out. Why not take advan- . showing that the 50-yard and 100-y 
tage of this coupon right now? P.&S. 4-36 groups are practically enclosed in the circle 
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of the 200-yard shot. This is about as cam- 


ment 
iCtical plete proof of the universal range of this | h 
te. Tt gun up to 200 yards as you would want. wn t e 
: The only comment we have to offer is, | 
. y . . | 
s that that this 2.05-inch 15-shot group is darn | 22 W if] 
ting a fine performance on the part of rifle as well | . I © 
ion of as rifleman; and if the shooter held his | - 
is and horizontal cross-hair at 6 o’clock on each | th t S t 
queer of the 15 shots, to speak of the group as | re | ul S 
| very remarkable would be to damn it with faint | 
Sting praise. —b, N. 
se (I 
ca SAFE GUN HANDLING 
it my N the Shooting Times (London) of | dats 
it is, January 25th appears some rhymed | 
= e | guidance under the title, “A Father’s Ad- | 
Ocal ’ vice,” which many a young shooter (and | 
vo O & 1ver | some older heads as well) might ponder | 
oy ‘ with profit. Here are the lines: For 
- North of Fifty-Three age i All-'round 
a Sportsman true youd be . 
Mar- OW many times have you longed to go Listen pede se t cae P Shooting 
_ 3 ~ is i y to me. 
rs by H on a real trip to the “back of beyond at Low Cost 
Pont —to paddle and portage for weeks through 
3 » the unspoiled wilderness until you come at Never, never let your gun 
Reet last to the perfect place of your oom, Pointed be at anyone. 
ished where few men have ever been before an a “ : iodied tee 
ester the natural beauty makes you speak in [hat it may unloaded be 
? whispers and the fishing is beyond belief? Matters not the least to me. 
os That is what Wallace Kirkland did, and MopeEL 69 
y the tells about in one of the most completely , oe . 
The fascinating and stirring articles of its kind W hen a hedge or fence you cross, BOLT ACTION 
acted that we have ever, read. Don’t mise it: Though of time it cause a loss, 22 REPEATER 
neal ar 4 hap eg eden . From your gun the cartridge take : ae. 
now will find i For the greater safety sake. ys big, full man s-size, 
Colt, : r grand looker handles like 
pub- In the MAY a sail cial lies. ial part of you, has full advan- 
d at 5 ER a ee eee & & tages, yet is priced amazingly 
book Birds may fly, or beast may run, low. A safe, fool-proof, fine 
= Let this maxim e’er be thine— bolt action never equalled in 
— Follow not across the line. rifles of this class. Two 5-shot 
yer's target box magazines, one 
fifty cS ; ~~ for .22 Shorts, one for Longs 
Stops and beaters oit unseen and Long Rifles. Gold bead 
nails Lurk behind some leafy screen. hunting front sight on cov- 
om w det , le a Calm and steady always be, ered ramp base. Rear peep 
J e are patting ourseives on e DackK abo a ' 7 > ow ’ - H H ith 5 
this May issue. ee . aes knockout. Never shoot where you can’t see. Se ee ceias Oe 
\f In addition to the usua epartments, ‘ : : 
| Beit eo gree ES! || Keep your place and sen te. 2 aa 
information, ere wi ea zen arti .. — oa — -»* 4 
of superlative interest and value to every Game can hear and game can see. down. Very fine accuracy. 
man who loves the great outdoors. Among Don’t be greedy. Better spared 
ill b 2 neoen a - ; 
an these will be— Is a pheasant than one shared. You'll Ge# SPEED with 


| MoOpEL 62 
SLIDE ACTION 


You may kill or you may miss, 
But at all times think of this: 
All the pheasants ever bred 
Won't repay for one man dead. 


to § Wet or Dry? 


A splendid discussion of when-where- 
the and-how to use each kind of fly. By 
] Elwood Colahan. 


Fresh Water Tarpon 
Taking the big fish on light tackle in a 
Nicaraguan lake. 


Bullhead Baiting 
for Big Trout 


Where and how it is done. 


Huns Across the Border 
Hungarian partridge shooting at its 
best in Canada. By Ray Holland. 


Charged by a Panther 


David Newell’s account of a remark- 
able panther hunt in the Florida Ever- 
glades. 


An Arizona Lobo 


The life and death of one of the most 
famous wolves in America. 


Another Side Arm 


A splendid practical article on the best 
type of camera for sportsmen. By Elmer 
Ransom, 


22 HAMMER 
REPEATER 


HE ideal rifle of its kind 

—in a class by itself. An 

accurate, general purpose, 

low cost .22 rifle developed from 

famous Winchester Model 90, long 

the choice of exhibition shooters. Fast, 

snappy action, popular for indoor shoot- 

ing, moving targets, running small game. 

Shoots .22 Shorts, —~ and Long Rifles 

interchangeably. Also furnished specially 
chambered for .22 Shorts. 


Superb MODEL 52 


It is regretted that our British contem- 
porary failed to publish the author’s name. | 
Does anyone know who originated these | 
verses? Secondly (and sadly) does any- 
one know anyone anywhere who ever took | 


good “safety” advice? —B. N. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
EXPRESS POWDER SHIPMENTS 





A recent ruling made by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission permits the shipment of 
smokeless power for small arms by express. 
Shipments of this explosive will now be accepted 

|} up to 10 pounds when packed in new wooden | 
| boxes plainly marked ‘Smokeless Powder for | 
Small Arms” I.C.C. 15 C25. 
I am sure your pistol and rifle shooting readers 
will be interested in this piece of news. 
H. S. Harper, Becpinc & Mutt. 


SPORTING .22 R.F. 
6-SHOT REPEATER 


ow 


WEIGHT, 
1%, Ibs. 
Supreme 


Over All 


Ans.—Thanks for bringing this to my atten- 


The National 
Championship 


tion. Many readers have doubtless found to their 
annoyance in the past that powder could be ship- 


| ped only by freight, at considerable delay, partic- | 
| ularly if one lived some distance from the nearest 
branch distributing point of our leading powder | 





4 bey world-famous accuracy 
of the Winchester Model 
52 Target Rifle is available in 
this supremely fine sporting 


Nash Buckingham’s eye-witness report manufacturers, SHootine Epiror. arm, which, weight for weight, 

nd of the running of the 1936 National has mo equal. Regular M. 52 

Championship. YOU CAN’T MAKE THE CHANGE bolt action, 24” tapered bar- 

G M I ld lik inf ti h rel, cheek-rest stock .22 L. R. 

wou ike some information on the new only. Ask your dealer about 

ee 0 arengo ; Model 71 Winchester .348. I have an 86 Model, | a chnton we Shs most popu- 

ou A grand brown trout fishing story by lever-action Winchester, originally a .50-100-450, FREE fae Winehecmne St dat fee 
ed Gordon MacQuarrie. but now mounted with a .33 round barrei. The Catalo ar Winc FREE 4 Age 

4s combination works fine, but I want more power If Pref .. rifles. For escriptive 

ou Don’t miss this remarkable num- || #4 speed. I would like'to know if the 348 barrel referre folders write to Dept. 5-C. 

es can be mounted on this rifle and fired with the 
ed ber of the finest of all outdoor 150- and 200-grain bullets without danger of ex-| WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 


plosion. Please tell me, is this conversion possible? | NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S.A. 


eng y oe WIN CHE. S7TER 


it, magazines. Tell your newsdealer 
nOW to save a copy for you. 
Letitia 











Ans.—I wrote you originally that I doubted 
this could be done. In corroboration, I have just ! 
































































he << o- a 
Ready to FIRE? 
Yes—his gun has been cared 
for with non-gumming 3-in- 
One Oil—specially blended from 
three fine oils to give triple ac- 
tion — lubricates—cleans— pre- 
vents rust (even in salt water). 
Keep it handy for shotguns, re- 
volvers, rifles, fishing rods, reels. 


3-IN-ONE 01 













































Model 344 
Scope 4X 


Micrometer eyepiece focus. %4-min- 
ute internal click adjustments. Low- $8.00 
— 


or high-type solid side mount. 


. we 
SIP Sg. > 
vipat 


Write Dept. 2 








for free literature. 


W.R.WEAVER CO. 


CAMPBELL E FRANKLIN STS. EL PASO. TEXAS 





Gueoranteed as fine As Any 
= GET THESE 
: 7 BOOKS 


These clearly written, new books (fully illustrated, with 
40,000 words) tell and show you how you can easily and 
quickly mount birds, animals, fish, tan hides and make 


novelties. Written by *South’s noted Taxidermist. Over 
20,000 books sold last year. Fnthusinstically praised. Purchase entities 
life membership, diploma. Worlds of fun .. . profitable, TOO. Formerly 
sold for $15.00. NOW all $1.00 postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Schmidt School of Taxidermy, Dept. F-8-4, Memphis, Tenn. 


Sedgley Announces 
New Calibres : 















SEDGLEY 


SPRINGFIELD 
SPORTER 


Sedgley 

Springfield Sporter 

ifles in .22-4000 

caitere and Winchester .220 
w 

Send for Hand Book and Catalog. MB °S 8 Oe) 

Prices $82 

Other calibres built to order. Pacific Coast Representating 

D. W. KING GUN SIGHT CO., 655 Howard St, San Francisco 


R. F. SEDGLEY, Ine., Est. 1897 

















Be 2308 N. 16th St., Phila., Pace 
















Amazing chemical discoveries are constantly opening 
fresh opportunities to conquer “‘New Worlds”. Read 
about them in Popular Mechanics. Besides, every 
month this big 200-page magazine is crammed full 
of fascinating accounts and colored pictures of daring 
adventures, astounding scientific achievements in 
engineering, aviation, electricity, physics, radio. 
Special departments for home craftsmen and prac- 
tical shop men—easy to follow plans. Don't miss 
this month's issue—a thrilling record of the world’s 
wonders—25c at all newss' 

















received the following reply from Merton A. 
Robinson, ballistic engineer of Winchester, who 
writes: 

“While the M 71 calibre .348 was built around 
the M86 rifle, there have ‘been considerable 
changes in the mechanism in order to insure prop- 
er functioning of the new high-power cartridge. 

“The receiver of your correspondent’s rifle 
is made of soft steel, whereas the .348 receiver 
is made of the Winchester proof steel heat-treated. 
The new type of bolt is used. In fact, practically 
all of the interior parts have been changed either 
in design or material. 

“The above changes make it impossible to 
change over from the .50 calibre to the new .348.” 

SxHootine Epitor. 


HE IMPROVES THE BEV-L-BLOK 


Inasmuch as you are reputed to live not so far 
away, I should like to invite you up to the 
Buchanan Rod & Gun Club to enjoy a morning’s 
shooting with us any Sunday you can gét away. 
When you do come up you will see quite a few 
of your Bev-l-Blok sights. The boys think they 
are the real stuff. I had one on my gun within 
two days of the receipt of the magazine. Mine, 
however, I made of steel. I blued it on the 
theory that it would outline better against the 
sky, and skeet shooting is done with sky as back- 
ground, I think it is much more visible than the 
original one you had made of aluminum. On my 
20 which I use for hunting there is also a 
Bev-l-Blok, but this one is made of bright red 
catalin. (I bought one of those nice kitchen 
spoons at the 10-cent store and sacrificed its 
handie.) It is a great shotgun sight and contrasts 
well against sky and brush. 

Dr. Rozgert F. Koop. 


Ans.—Undoubtedly you are correct in making 
the Bev-l-Blok sight of blued steel for use against 
the sky. The original aluminum sight, I later 
found, is almost invisible agdinst this background. 
The one you made of red catalin strikes me as 
a corking idea. The whole purpose of the Bev-l- 

lok of course is to enable one to see his gun 
without looking at it—as a friend of this De- 
partment recently said of the Muzzle Bandage. 
The Bev-l-Blok performs this service on the 
double-gun, whereas the Muzzle-Bandage idea 
does the same thing on the single-barrel repeater. 

Snootine Epitor. 


DEFENDS M-71’S SHORT COMB 


I have been out shooting a reel of movies on 
the Winchester M71 and I wish you could see 
the picture. For instance, a demonstration of that 
short comb you criticized in your article on the 
71. Listen Bob, you just bundle up in a big 
mackinaw, put on a couple of woolen shirts, and 
slip a 50-pound pack on your back and get out in 
the woods in 2-ft. of snow with your 71. You will 
be cold and you will have to wear mitts. Now 
just carry that gun in the natural hunting posi- 
tion, in the hollow of the left arm, thumb on 
hammer spur, trigger finger ready, with others 
locked in the lever. Now show me a faster gun 
to get going with than that 71 on those two first 
jump shots that often come in heavy cover and 
frequently represent a prize head. You will find 
that open space at the tang made to order for a 
big gloved hand; your hand just sinks in there, 
out of the way, and gives a direct pull to your 
trigger. Extend your comb dnd you crowd your 
hand and shorten this space which will hamper 
speed in handling the gun on snap shots. That 
long tang and short comb enables the hunter to 
put his mitt down in there where his hand be- 
longs. This feature is just naturally made to 
order for the big-game hunter, especially the 
brother who has hands like a couple of hams. 

CLaupE PARMELEE. 


Ans.—This is subject to individual preference, 
as so many features are in this shooting game. 
However, I still hang to my feeling about the 
short comb, I’d prefer it long, and I'll tell you 
why. have the habit of carrying my thumb 
alongside instead of hooked over the grip. I have 
always had a notion that the thumb out there 
along the side helps to steady the rifle and also 
helps to prevent canting—because you have your 
cheek pressing against the comb from the one 
side and your thumb and palm of your hand on 
the other side to equalize the pressure. At any 
rate, I can always do better shooting by carrying 
my thumb on the outside and pointing in the gen- 
eral direction of fire. Incidentally, also, this 
leaves the top of the hand (where the trigger 
finger is located) with only one conscious function 
to perform—that of alien the trigger. (No 
gripping the stock with the locked-over thumb 
as the rifle is cradled in the hand.) It enables me 
to let off the shot with a better straight-back pull, 
and the longer comb adds to the security of this 
cradled hold, But—and also—this may be a per- 
sonal peculiarity with me! 

Suootinec Epitor. 


NEEDED: A GUN FOR BEGINNERS 


For several years now I have been a combina- 
tion “trailing and reading hunter.” During the 
pheasant season I walk literally miles behind my 
Rodent (who is a very enthusiastic and accurate 
shot) and enjoy it! And spend many evenings 
reading the various sporting magazines which 
he buys at the newsstands. The present arrange- 
ment is far from satisfactory to my husband, who 
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insists that I should have a gun of my o 
do some actual shooting. To 
I have had no experience with guns aside from 
shooting his a few times. As I am small, 5 ft, 2 
inches tall, and weigh slightly under 100 
I find his double-barrel 16-gauge shotgun a little 
heavy for comfortable use. He has another 16 
gauge pump gun which is possibly % of a 
lighter, weighing 614 pounds, and the recoil jg 
terrible! My natural tendency is to flinch eyen 
before I pull the trigger. yo f it is only through 
sheer will-power and determination that I am 
able to hit the stationary target at all. I realize 
there are lighter guns, the 20-gauge and the .419 
but have always been under the impression that 
these were for a real marksman, not a novice, 
Will you please suggest the proper gun for 
me and specify whether it should be full or modi. 
fied choke? I am anxious to graduate from the 
“trailing” into the “shooting” class but fear 
that my success will depend upon the gun. 
Wingshooting here is confined to pheasant 
dove and plover, but mostly pheasant. : 
Mrs, L, E. fisczen (Hawaii), 


Ans.—I am glad you asked for advice before 
proceeding farther. Most certainly you could get 
into bad flinching habits and would probably not 
get even a fraction of the enjoyment out of loss 
ing that it is possible to get, were you to go 
on with a gun that is too heavy in weight or too 
sharp in recoil, 

It so happens that for some months I have been 
trying to get one of our American manufacturers 
of single-barrel single-shot guns to make a weapon 
which resembles less a rowboat-oar in grace and 
balance. As a matter of fact, this concern right 
now is making up a model to my specification, 

These specifications may be summed up roughly 
as follows: To have the gun a 20-gauge, wit 
straight-grip stock, slender minimum-circumfer- 
ence grip, about 13'%-inch pull, with 2%-inch 
drop at heel and 1%-inch drop at comb. I s ify 
the gun to be made in 20-gauge only, as the 20. 
gauge is a deadly-enough weapon on upland 
game and about all one needs for most such shoot 
ing. Also, it’s a size that hasn’t too much re. 
coil—a_ most important point; because, above 
everything, the beginner should not have a gun 
that might possibly lead to flinching or gun-shy- 
ness because of excessive recoil. For this reason, 
in your case I would recommend the 34-ounce 
shot-load; for pheasants, 6 chilled; for dove, 74 
chilled; and for plover go to 8’s. I would have this 
gun weigh not more than about 5% to 5% 
pounds. Of course it may transpire that t 
standard 2!4-dram 7%-ounce load would not be 
too severe for you, or at least not too severe if 
you employed a recoil pad. I'd have the barrel 
in 26-inch length and have it bored improved 
cylinder, 

As I say, I don’t know when such a gun will 
be available from the concern I have been work- 
ing with; but here’s a grain of good news: I have 
just received advance information from Win- 
chester that they are bringing out a new Model 33 
single-barrel single-shot gun which, judging from 
the picture, seems to be fairly nicely designed. 
Therefore, I am going to suggest that you order 
one of these at once; so that by the time your 
letter arrives, the Model 33 will probably be 
ready for distribution. 

Incidentally, when shooting a shotgun at a 
stationary target, the gun always kicks harder 
—hecause you're all tightened up on it and the 
whole jarring recoil is absdrhed by the body 
instead of being caught partly in the hands. 

SnootineG Eprtor, 


LET YOUR GUNSMITH DO IT 


I would like to ask a question regarding the 
advisability of shortening the barrel-length of a 
12-gauge gun I own. This is an old hammer-gun 
which I believe to be of good quality, The barrels 
are 30 inches long and full choke. It weighs 8 
nounds. I have not used the gun much in my 
unting because it is too heavy and shoots alto 
gether too close. To what length would you ad- 
vise me to shorten the barrels? I do not intend 
to have the barrels rechoked in that I find it will 
cost me more than I am willing to spend and 
more than the value of the gun justifies. 

If I cut the barrel length to say 24 or 26 
inches and use 7% shot, how far wili the gun 
shoot and give a killing pattern? Would it be 
advisable to use smaller shot on rabbit and 
pheasant in order to get better pattern at a dis- 
tance? 

Aveustus K. CoppinctTon. 


Ans.—I'd advise you to have the barrels of the 
old gun cut to 25-inch length. Have your gum 
smith do this for you, because in cutting down 
barrels on a double gun the cut-off muzzle should 
always be soldered at the rib before shooting for 
test patterns. Otherwise the vibration mig) 
spring the barrels away from their soldered con- 
nection to the rib. In such case, it would be a 
devil of a job to get them back right, Soldering 
the muzzles temporarily for test is only a matter 
of a few minutes’ work. 

Also, before shooting for test, have the gut 
smith take his penknife and trim out the burr om 
the inside of the bore on each barrel. 

In view of personal experience, there appears 
to be quite a lot of horse-radish spilled loose! 
as to the results to be expected from cutting 
the muzzles of a shotgun barrel. Of course one 
can’t cut the muzzle off a full-choke barrel a 
expect to get full-choke patterns any longer. But 
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Cut This Out 


and mail it with name and address to W. S. 
Rice, 29 Main St., Adams, N. Y. You will re- 
ceive absolutely free and no obligation a genu- 
ine test and full particulars of his amazing 
Method for reducible Rupture control that is 
bringing a new ease, comfort and freedom to 
thousands who have suffered for years. 


No matter how bad the rupture, how long you 
have had it, or how hard to hold ; no matter how 
many kinds of trusses you have worn, let nothing 

revent you from getting this FREE TRIAL. 
Whether you are tall and thin, short and stout 
or have a large rupture, this marvelous Appli- 
ance will so control the ruptured parts that you 
will be as free to work at any occupation as 
though you had never been ruptured. 

Test this guaranteed Method for reducible 
rupture without any risk. Simply send for 
FREE TRIAL to W. S. Rice, 29 Main St., 
Adams, N. Y. 






















-of Bargains in Army, 
Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
Clothes, Shoes, Boots, Blank- 
ets, Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout 
Supplies, etc. Send 10c for copy 
to be redeemed on first order. 





ESTABLISHED 1868 
4716 Lester St., Richmond, Va. 


ALASKA! 


Read thrilling tales and authoritative fact articles by 
Alaskans about this great, romantic territory. Alaska’s 
magazine describes big-game hunts, mining. indus- 
tries, seenery, flora and fauna; attractive, well-illus- 
trated. Send $1.50 for year’s subscription or ask for 
sample copy. 

THE ALASKA SPORTSMAN 

Box C-122, Ketchikan, Alaska 

















A Real Crow Call 


Yours for only 50c extra 


RicHT near your home every week in the 

year you can have wonderful sport, if 
you have one of these crow calls. Made 
especially for FIELD & STREAM by Tom 
Turpin, nationally known as a maker of 
duck, turkey and crow calls. It isn’t the or- 
dinary crow call. It sounds like a crow! 
You can fool the wisest and wariest old 
crow that ever lived. Here’s your chance to 
use your scatter gun the year around on 
teal live birds—and rid your neighborhood 
of one of the worst enemies your game birds 


and song birds have. 


CROW CALL AND A 
YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 

Send us $3.00, and we'll enter or extend your 
oe for one year and send you one of 


Send This Coupon Now 
FIELD & STREAM pecthegys nce a 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
For th enter 
‘ enclosed $3.00 { extend } my sub- 
the pio? for one year and send me one of 
omy urpin-Field & Stream crow calls, right 
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es 
P&S 4-36 $$ 

















as far as “ruining” the gun barrel is concerned 
—this is shooting a bit wide of the truth. It so 
happens I have had cut off enough shotgun bar- 
rels to know that while resultant patterns are 
always wide open, by no means are all of them 
bad and “‘cartwheely.” 

There is this much to be said about patterns 
from cut-off barrels: You may cut a 30-inch bar- 
rel down to 26 inches, only to discover that the 
gun then makes a poor pattern, possibly quite 
patchy, maybe even badly cartwheeled | hollow 
at the center. In this event, simply have the gun- 
smith take another cut—another quarter or half- 
inch—and you may find the pattern improved to 
a marked degree. On the other hand, if it should 
happen that you don’t get a fairly decent pattern 
out of two or three cut-offs—and if you have 
arrived at a point where you feel the barrel has 
been cut to minimum length—then it is a simple 
matter as last resort to have the gunsmith recess- 
choke the bore to even up the pattern, 

Don’t use anything heavier than the standard 
3-dram 1'%-ounce load in your short-barrel gun. 
Unless you are a very slow shot, or the birds are 
rising a good distance from you, you won't find 
it necessary to use anything smaller than 6’s 
on pheasant and rabbit. On grouse go to 7'4’s. 
On quail use 8’s or even the standard skeet load 
of 9’s. But test different sizes of shot in your 
gun, always using the standard 3-dram 1 %-ounce 
load. You may find one size that gives an evener 
pattern—and it may be one particular shell too— 
than any other. In which case, I'd rather use the 
shell that gives the best pattern, even if the pat- 
tern is not quite as dense as another shell gives 
with a tendency to spottiness. 

SHootinG Epitor. 


GUN-POINTERS VERSUS GUN-AIMERS 


I judge the chief value of the Muzzle Bandage 
in skeet connection, aside from clearly defining 
the muzzle and thus aiding alignment, is that it 
leads to depressing the barrel in aiming and 
compensates for dropping targets. Believe this 
applies also to the Bev-l-Blok. Both devices might 
overcome overshooting with unduly _ straight 
stocks, this last an evil development embraced by 
many shooters without rhyme or reason, and only 
because advocated by authorities. 

About forty-five years ago, Dr. F. E. Knowles 
of my city developed a level-bar front sight, 
mainly to correct over-shooting, he being an 
early advocate of the overly-straight stock fad. 

It is my belief that no other form of shotgun 
sight yet devised is equal to the plain bead. 
Whether involved consciously or unconsciously 
with alignment it is effective without blotting out 
the mark. 

Note further discussion of gun-pointing in the 
January issue, but seriously doubt that any 
shooter is an actual gun-pointer. If this last were 
true, there would be neither value nor necessity 
in pressing the chin against the comb—as in ordi- 
nary aiming—because that act, by itself, would 
not be of the slightest assistance to perfect align- 
ment by the strictly gun-pointing method. And 
if you are a genuine gun-pointer—not an aimer 
in any sense of the word—you should shoot just 
as well with neck straight up, and head erect and 
cheek free of and well above the comb, as in the 
regulation sighting manner. Fact is, unless aim- 
ing is unknowingly involved with alignment in 
so-called gun-pointing, there should be no more 
necessity for glueing the cheek to the comb than 
for crooking the knees. 

I have known some phenomenally fast shots, 
but never a good one who did not align the gun 
in orthodox aiming fashion, even if oblivious of 
rib and sight—which last is a slight lapse of 
mind, I believe, due to its dominance by other 
factors when fast shots are made. *® 

H. L. Betten. 


Ans.—If Dr. Knowles used the level-bar front 
sight to correct over-shooting, due to using too- 
straight a stock, there I think he missed the 
point entirely. It is my belief that if the shooter 
should use the Bey-1-Blok sight in such manner, 
so that it would tend to make him shoot low— 
then I think he would be using the Bev-l-Blok in 
the wrong way. He would be paying too much 
attention to it. A possible exception, as you point 
out, is in skeet shooting—which has little in 
common with field shooting beyond a certain point. 

At the risk of being called a hair-splitting 
analyst, I am going to advance the opinion that 
all wing shots belong’in either one of two gen- 
eral classes. The first class is made up of what 
I would call precisionists, The second class is 
made up of directionists. The great majority of 
wing shots come under class I. The precisionist 
is a man that I have called (in my floundering 
after a properly descriptive term) the gun-aimer. 
And the directionist is the one I call the gun- 
ps In purest form, the precisionist would 

e the rifleman, wrapped in his gun-sling and 
shooting from the prone position. 

Now of course there are in-between gradua- 
tions; that is, a man may be a bit of both, though 
generally he will have a strong leaning in one 
or the other direction. I think that you in all 
probability are of this type, a combination of 
precisionist and directionist, with, however, a 
definite leaning towards the precisionist style of 
aiming. 

Thanks for your letter. You always present a 
fresh and interesting viewpoint. 

SHootine Epitor. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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304 pages, 12,000 
items, 4,000 illustrations. LATEST 
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New York, N.Y 


the cost 
of shooting!, 


Send today for the brand 

new 1936 edition of the 
B & M Handbook and 
see how easy it is to 
shoot MORE and BET- 
TER—FOR LESS 
MONEY. 


507 Fifth Ave 





rReduce 





Find out just how to make super accurate 
long and short range ammunition—about 
latest loads and bullets for rifles and hand- 
guns. Also full information about the famous 
B & M Straightline Reloading Tools. Every 
shooter needs this book. 


25e postpaid. Address Belding & Mull, Geo. 


McG. Fryberger, Successor, 822 Osceola Rd., 
Philipsburg, Pa. 


BELDING & MULL 
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BoylHere’s MARKSMANSHIP 
With this marvelous Riflescope you can use one 
bullet hole as target for the next. Fits practi- 
cally any rifle. Magnifies 4 times; cross hairs, target 
and small game are razor-sharp; plugging the bull's eye 
is easy now. Permanent alignment. Micrometer ad- 
justments for elevation and windage; attached and 
removed instantly. = and 2 taps included. vo Aa 
at alers or from us postpaid or 
e353 « C.O.D. _ on money-back guarantee. 
—\_r== Buy yours NOW. 
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Beware of “Frozen”? Coordination 


Keep so you can hit ’em anywhere 


HE first important thing about a 

good rule is to remember it. The 

second important thing is to remem- 

ber to forget it when conditions 
warrant an exception to the rule. In this 
connection, one of the cardinal rules of 
skeet—and the one rule you probably hear 
repeated more frequently than any other 
on the skeet field—is to break your targets 
over station-8. 

Now there is no denying that breaking 
the target over station-8 carries a definite 
advantage. In the first place, it is just at 
this point over station-8 that the target 
reaches before it starts dropping rather 
sharply. In other words, it is much easier 
to over-shoot a target after it has passed 
station-8 than it is before it has passed 
station-8—and missing by over-shooting, 
incidentally, is the second-commonest fault 
in skeet; missing by shooting behind 
ranking first by a hair. 


lead their targets precisely alike. And not 
only this, but I also know for a fact that 
the same man will not use precisely the 
same lead on his skeet targets shooting on 
different days through the course of a 
year. Some days his coordination just isn’t 
clicking, and when this happens he will 
shoot rather badly. He may improve his 
shooting a bit on such a day by leading 
his birds farther; but the uncertainty of 
his disrupted timing will tell all too clearly 
on the score-sheet. 

There are so many reasons for balled-up 
timing that there is no use trying to enu- 
merate them at the moment. 

Of course, I am talking about the aver- 
age shooter here. There’s an exception as 
usual—and this will be that most-envied 
among all shooters, the “natural-born” 
shot. This one is the fellow who never 
mixes cerebration with ballistics, or at 


ing them here throughout the better part 
af his life, seldom if ever getting tripped 
up in a psychological tangle. 

There are so few natural-born shots, 
however, that I won’t direct an article like 
this to them. It would be too small an 
audience, and anyway they don’t need the 
advice. As a matter of fact the less they 
read and think about their shooting the 
better off they are. And fortunately for 
skeet departments and arms-and-ammuni- 
tion editors in general these fellows are 
as scarce as hens’ teeth. 

I am going to present here a suggestion 
which I am fairly certain will work to 
benefit in the case of the average shooter. 
It has worked for me, and I base my ob- 
servation on the fact that I am a member 
in the brotherhood of this very large and 
democratic majority. 

My suggestion, to wit: Try to keep your 

skeet form in such 





Second, by the time 
the target reaches 
station-8, the average 
eye will have had time 
to focus and see it 
clearly. (Only the very 
quickest eye can see to 
shoot before the target 


flexible state that you 
can smash your tar- 
get at practically any 
point in its flight afters 
your eyes have clearly | 
focused on it. Feel 

sured when you step 
up to the station that 





passes the center peg.) 
Also, at station-8 the 


you can crack that tar- 
get anywhere you like, 





target has lost enough 
of its velocity so that 
its flight is relatively 
flat; yet not enough 
velocity has been sacri- 
ficed to cause the tar- 
get to drop sharply, as 


after it has flown far 
enough for you to get 
it clearly into your V- 
sion. 


AIT out a few 
targets purpose- 





it does a few yards 
farther on. 

Trying to follow this 
firmly-established rule 





ly just to test yourself. 
Say to yourself: Now 
I am going to break 
this one at about the 








(that it is better to 
break them over sta- 
tion-8) not only gets 
many a younger shoot- 
er into hot water, but 
actually trips up plenty of older hands at 
the game without their knowing where the 
trouble lies. 

I sincerely believe that it is just as ridic- 
ulous to advise all men to break their tar- 
gets over station-8 as it would be to advise 
all men to lead their targets alike, or to 
shoot guns of the same stock-dimensions 
or barrel lengths. The truth of the matter 
(as I have pointed out time and again in 
my advice to shooters) is that no two men 


Free your mind of all anxiety that you must break your target before it passes 
an arbitrary point. Your reflexes vary from day to day, you know. Keep your 
coordination flexible—so that you can hit ’em anywhere 


least never at the time he is shooting. This 
natural-born shot has a lucky combina- 
tion—a perfectly-balanced coordination be- 
tween eye, brain and hand that frees his 
shooting of all strain. Usually he is cold 
and phlegmatic, though not always. His 
form doesn’t fluctuate much from day to 
day. Mostly he’s always good. It is a fellow 
like this who can break them over station-8 
(or any other point that best suits the tim- 
ing of his coordination) and keep on break- 


35-yard point. On the 
next one say : I believe 
I'll smack this ome 
pretty close to the sta- 
tion-8 peg. Sort of mix 
’em up and take ’em as they come. But 
keep the feeling strong in you that you cam 
break that target just about where you 
please, and that you are not at all obliged 
to break it before it gets past that fa 
point directly over the center-peg. 

I wouldn't (if I were you) try to put 
this rule into effect so long as. your mat 
ural timing is good. But if you notice ally 
falling down in your form, any luxufr 
ance of goose eggs marching along 4 
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fine after your name on the score-sheet, 
then is the time to give this suggestion a 
test. It has been my experience that one or 
two days’ shooting with this restful_men- 
tal background (of being able to hit ’em 
wherever you please ) will work such an 
improvement in your scoring that you will 
te able to go back to your original form. 

The average skeet shooter is very much 
like a steel girder that under certain’in- 
quences of stress and strain actually crys- 
tallizes. Like steel, the coordination be- 
comes inflexible, brittle, and will quite 
likely go to smash under pressure. 

Too often, I believe, many of us try to 
imitate shots who are naturally faster in 
their eyesight and coordination than we 
are. Possibly you yourself have noticed 
that you can get away with it for a while. 
But the strain wears one down quickly. 

For instance, I have tried snap-shooting 
all the way around the skeet field. I might 
turn in as good a score as a 23 on the first 
round, snapping every shot, shooting as 
soon as the gun hits the shoulder, shooting 
as quick as eyes and muscles permit as the 
target fashes out of the trap, and shoot- 
ing, of course, looking only at the target 
and not at all (consciously) at the gun; 
in other words, pure snap-shooting. 

This is superfine for use on grouse, or 
on quail and rabbit in the brush, but here 
one isn’t called upon to fire more than a 
dozen shots in a whole day. Also, the rela- 
tively long interval between shots in the 
field allows one’s forces of coordination to 
rest themselves and to return to normal 
without being overstrained by fatigue. 


UT I have noticed that doing pure snap- | 


shooting all the way around the 8 sta- 
tions on a skeet field, and shooting round af- 
ter round, one’s coordination generally goes 


F to pot steadily and with increasing speed. 


The pace is too terrific. One can’t keep it up. 

As I say, I may score a 23 on the first 
round. It is quite likely I won't do better 
than 21 on the second round. From there 
on there’s no telling what may happen. 
I have dropped down as low as 16, This 


proves clearly that when you force your | 


timing and coordination beyond your natu- 
ral formula, your power drains rapidly. 
It is much the same thing as with a car. 
Drive the car at no greater speed than 20 
miles an hour and your tank of gas and 
your oil supply will carry you much far- 
ther than if you shove that car along at 
a burning 70-mile-an-hour clip. 

There is one mistake, however, that I 
hope you will avoid in taking the “slow” 
target. Tell the average shooter to kill his 
target at 35-yard range rather than over 
the station-8 peg, and right off he will snap 
his gun to his shoulder in the same old 
timing he used when he was _ shooting 
last—and then ride the target out to full 
9 yards before he shoots. This is ruinous. 

I have observed through some years of 
experience that it is a fatal thing to “ride” 
a target, any target, bird or bluerock, very 


lar after the gun-butt is seated at the shoul- | 
der. Human muscles begin to tense and | 


tighten as soon as the gun-butt beds into 
the shoulder. Mental and muscular co- 
ordination both begin to “freeze.” As a 
result, gun-swing slows up—until it isn’t 
at all unusual to see a gunner shooting 
im this condition let his gun-swing come 
to a dead stop just at the vital instant he 
fires his shot. 
a an” possible way that a target can 
sh ‘aden out with the gun-butt at the 
eaaiier is to hold the gun very, very 
sty —and even then the tendency is to 
. * € swing of the gun. Anyway, it is 
Useless, puttering habit to ride out a tar- 
Bey gon-butt at shoulder. To avoid 
in ek Ow target simply use the time 
her nting your gun. Mount it with de- 
ate slowness. And make sure that 
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| Top, Standard Winchester f 
Model 42 Skeet Gun, .410 
_ bore. Center, Model 12, 20 ga. 
72/4 Bottom, Trap Grade Model 
[4 21, i2 ga. 
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In Any Skeet Shoot 





"THESE guns represent three Winchesters which your dealer 

will show you for skeet. He will tell you that shooters using 
Winchesters of the same models won the three highest honors in 
the 1935 First National Skeet Shooting Tournament. Billy Clayton, 7, » te 
of Calvin, Oklahoma, first in the Smallbore National Champion- Bottom, \ 
ship with a Winchester Model 42. L. S. Pratt, of Indianapolis, Ind., 8 i! 1 y 
first in the All-gauge National Championship with a Winchester [ seyion Henry 
Model 12. Henry B. Joy, Jr., of Detroit, Mich., first in the 20-Gauge 8. Joy, Jr. 
National Championship with a Winchester Model 21. 

In a light, racy, fast and hard hitting .410 gun, with fine balanced pattern, that has 
proved its superiority for the most exacting smallbore skeet, pick a Winchester 
Model 42. Made exclusively in .410 gauge, Standard and Trap grades with or with- 
out solid raised matted rib. 

In a 12-, 16- or 20-gauge pump gun, you'll find the pick of the market in a 
Winchester Model 12. In 1934 the same as 1935 it was Winchester Model 12 that 
won the year’s highest all-gauge shoulder-to-shoulder championship—winning be- 
sides the national telegraphic championship. Fast, smooth operating, dependable 
famous Winchester triple-safety action. In Skeet Gun style, specially stocked and 
new extension slide handle—grip and handle checkered; 26-inch barrel with raised 
matted rib and Winchester Skeet Choke. Standard grade. 

If your choice is a double, the Winchester Model 21 in Standard, Trap and Cus- 
tom Built grades gives you almost unlimited selection, in 12, 16 and 20 gauges. 
Winner of many skeet championships and many times the holder of world’s skeet 
records. Newest and most improved high-grade standard double gun, with every 
modern advantage in design, handling, strength, dependability and shooting. Spe- 
cially styled for skeet, with straight or pistol grip, beavertail forend, selective 
single trigger, Winchester Skeet Chokes. 

See your Dealer about a Winchester to improve your skeet— 
and serve you excellently, too, for fast upland game shooting. 
Close-up pictures and detailed specifications of all three models 
in the Winchester Skeet Gun booklet— sent free on receipt of 


coupon below. 
RANGER SKEET LOADS 


Insist on them always. If uncertain of getting them 
when away from home, take a full supply with you. 
Winchester’s contribution to skeet shell accuracy, 
uniformity, dependability—and real economy. Many 
times the winning shells in great team and individ- 
ual skeet victories, time and again in the latter with 
100x100. Come in 12, 16 and 20 gauges, respectively 
in 25-, 23%;- and 21/2-inch cases, color red. Ask for 
Winchesters, boxed as shown here. 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK 








WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Dept. 5-C, New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. NAME 
Yes, you may send me a free copy of your Booklet 


on Winchester World Standard Skeet Guns. ADDRESS 
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MILANO 


NOT MADE FROM 
DOPED wooo 


Finest Natural Briar in Milano 


Most pipes are made of “raw” briar 
loaded with bitter resins or “doped” 


with artificial sweeteners. BUT NOT 
MILANO. The world’s finest briar, 
properly cured by the exclusive 

and expensive De Resino Pro- 

cess, makes Milano smoke 

naturally sweet and mel- 

low. New Improved 

Guard assures dryer 

and cooler smoke, too! 
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PERFECT MEALS 


\ Camp Stoves because 
; y 1 each burner is indepen- 
2 dently controlled for 
slow or fast cooking— 
only Turner stoves 
make this possible. 
Individual generators for 
each burner aseure continu- 
ed service under all condi- 













tiona. 

Lights instantly--easy to 

Operate—st urdy— compact. 
our modele—one or two 

burners. 

hem at your dealers or 


a Buy t 
Nos 1211—Price $6 write us for description and prices. 


(=m Hl. U.S.A. 

















Electric Lights for Cottages, 
ios, Fans, etc. 


Let the wind supply vour cabin or summer 
home with all the conveniences of electricity. 
Very low first cost—practically 







no operating cost. e furnis 
complete 6-12-32 or 110 volt outfits 
oO experience i 


BUILD YOUR OWN 


Slow speed wind charger from old auto generator. 


We show you how. Make money building for others, Dime 
(coin) brings complete plans and ——- with 20 other gen- 
erator changes. Satisfaction guaran or di ded. 


LeJay Manufacturing Co., A¢73 iNest. 





ANY DEGREE OF CHOKE NEEDED 
with but ONE barrel! 


The Poly Choke makes any pump or 
auto loading a universal gun. Instant- 
ly finger adjusted from cylinder bore 
to full choke. No tools required—no 
loose parts. Does not affect balance of 
gun. 


Send today for folder F 
THE POLY CHOKE CO. 


Franklin Ave Hartford, Conn 








shortly after the split-instant your gun- 
butt touches your shoulder your trigger 
finger does its work. Riding out a target 
with gun-butt seated well into the shoul- 
der is the most treacherous thing in the 
world. It will lead you into slowing up 
your gun-swing, with consequent shooting 
behind, before you know it. 

The best example I ever saw of a man 
who had the courage to take his targets 
where he knew he could smash them was 
at Lordship in 1934. Ralph Scott, of the 
winning California Red-Lion team at that 
shoot, was without doubt the slowest shot 
I ever saw on a skeet field. I regret to say 
that I didn’t fully appreciate, at the time, 
the reasons for his peculiar style. There 
was no quick-snapping of his gun to his 
shoulder and then a long ride-out until the 
target reached almost the limit of the 40- 
yard boundary. Instead, he very deliber- 
ately brought his gun into position, made 
sure that the butt was seated just exactly 
where he wanted it, very deliberately 
brought his head down to the comb—and 
as a result, out of the 100 times his gun 
cracked in the all-bore match, only twice 
did the referee call “lost.” 

It was maddening to see Scott in action. 
Of course, such form would be unthink- 
able in most upland game shooting. Many 
a time it seemed to me that the referee 
would certainly be forced to call a target 
out-of-bounds before he shot; yet just at 
that instant Scott’s gun would crack and 
the referee would call another “dead.” 
More than one spectator had the jitters. 
Several regarded it as deliberate theatric- 
alism. If so (which I doubt) it was the best 
piece of “acting” I ever saw. 

Personally I shouldn’t care to develop 
that kind of shooting style ever—because 
it is absolutely devoid of excitement and 
color, and that’s all there is to wing- 
shooting as far as I am concerned. Never- 
theless, Scott knew what he wanted; and 
he set about getting what he wanted in the 
only way it was possible for him to get 
it—for in all probability he has slow- 
focusing eyes, or a coordination that re- 
quires such deliberate movement. The keen 
part about it is that the man realized his 
shortcoming, or whatever it was, and went 
out and did a job in spite of it. 


Ban trouble with most of us is that we 
try too often to imitate fast shots. We 
try to ape the performance of shooters 
whose eyes and reflexes work like chain- 
lightning as compared with our own. 

As I have said before, it is easy enough 
to do this sort of super-fast shooting on 
an occasional shot in the game field, where 
eyes and nerves have ample opportunity to 
replenish and rest themselves before the 
next shot. But on the grind around the 
skeet semicircle—here you had better take 
my advice and not try to shoot ahead of 
your normal speed of coordination. 

When you have a bad day and your co- 


ordination doesn’t seem to be clicking at ! 


all—just give my simple suggestion a trial. 
Try taking your birds here, there and 
everywhere. Feel with the faith of the 
righteous that you can smack ’em at any 
point in their flight—and on this particular 
day just say to yourself: I am going to 
take my time. 

Just see how maddeningly deliberate you 
can be. But don’t forget—don’t ride your 
birds after your gun-butt is seated into 
your shoulder. Hold your gun rather 
lightly, even delicately. Mount it to your 
shoulder deliberately and gently, pointing 
as it comes up. See if this doesn’t do some- 
thing to help you out of that next slump— 
which most assuredly is headed directly 
your way if you belong with the great and 
democratic majority of us average skeet 
shooters. —Bos NICHOLS 

(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 
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Club Officers 
read this— 


“‘The most realistic action of any 
pictures made. Showing of these 
films always insures a greater 
audience at our meetings. Ap- 
proximately 400 men have seen 
these pictures in this town.” 


Old Oak Fish & Game | 
Club, Fulton, N, Y, 


This is typical of the statements we | 
have received in recent years from | 
officers of hundreds of men’s clubs of | 
all kinds. It isn’t a theory, it’s a 
proved fact that the easiest and most 
certain means of assuring a large 
turn-out at club meefings, and of 
stimulating and sustaining members’ 
interest in the club’s purposes, and 
the best means of getting new men- 
bers, is to provide for an hour or 
two showing of the famous 


Field v 
Stream 


LIBRARY OF MOTION 
PICTURES OF 
SHOOTING and FISHING 


38 wonderful motion pictures of wildfowl, 
upland birds and big game choot, and 
many kinds of fresh and salt water fishing, 
made at a total cost of well over $75,000. 
34 pictures in 16 mm. (home movie) size, 
4 pictures in 35 mm. (standard) size, 20 pic- 
tures in both sizes. 


Some of the outstanding new pictures 
are: CHETAH, showing an African hunt- 
ing leopard finding, springing and retriev- 


ing heasants like a_ well-trained 44 
Cc ckKER AND SPRINGER FIEL 
TRIALS, made last year at Fishers Island 
and Verbank, New York; HUNTING 
WOODCOCK IN NOVA SCOTIA, the 
only one of its kind in existence and a 
wonderful picture. 


Pictures are being booked so fast for 
spring club meetings that you may have 
trouble getting what you want when you 
want it if you don’t act soon. 


Mail this coupon now—and if you 
are a member of a club please give 
us its name and address. 


—_—- 
— ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


FIELD & STREAM, 

578 Madison Ave., New York. pi 
Send me your new booklet describing 

the FIELD & STREAM Library of Mo- 

tion Pictures of Hunting and Fishing. 
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Westminster Kennel Club Show Big Success 


Sporting Dogs conspicuous in Sixtieth Annual Contest which attracts record entry 


OR three days, February 10, 11 and 

12, Madison Square Garden was 

packed with sightseers—out to look 

upon the cream of around 3000 dogs 
of various breeds—from the sled or husky 
dogs from Alaska to terriers all the way 
from Thibet—mystic land of Asia. As for 
gun dogs and hounds, the breeds were 
there from far and near, all more or less 
highly typical and representative of their 
kinds. They were worthy successors of 
ancestors—several names of which may 
be found in the earliest kennel stud books 
of America and Europe. It has been said 
that every dog has its day; but it is true 
to record that during the period of 33 
years—which cover my own experiences 
at the annual New York show—there has 
been little or no change in the makes, 
shapes and weights of the general run of 
the individual dogs which we looked upon 
as typical of their sporting breeds. 

The shoulders, legs and feet of the 
pointers and setters of the English and 
Irish varieties were admirable, while 
among the Gordon setters, it was noticed 
several of them were spoiled by flat and 
poor-conditioned feet; but whether this 
failing was caused by lack of exercise or 
long detention in kennel yards, was not 
disclosed. 

On the other hand, one of the best of the 
pointers moved like so many machines; 
and the same may be said of such dogs as 
the Laverack setter, Ch. Pilot of Crombie 
and Irish setters like Ch. Milson O’Boy 
which brought down the house of 12,000 
cheering souls on the last night of the 
show. Oblique shoulder formation of the 
pointer or the setter is as necessary for 
his attainment of great pace or speed re- 
quired of him, as are the strong and well- 
bent hocks of the hind legs that support 
the powerful hindquarters that push him 
forward. Soundness in gun dogs is of the 
greatest importance. First look out for a 
structural fault; and then it will be time 
to admire the characteristics of the type 
which belong to the dog’s breed. In many 
respects judging sporting dogs is just like 
~ method you pursue when looking at a 
— when you are in the market for one. 
ee what sort of mouth or teeth he has. 
Then it is time for you to look at the 
joints of his four limbs. If apparently they 
are sound, then you may look for the other 
conformations. So, in judging dogs, it is 


customary to be on the lookout for faulty 
shoulder and limb-construction, 

On the last afternoon of the event, the 
Honorable Townsend Scudder stepped 
into the judging ring. He was to look upon 
the winners chosen by the previous judges. 
There was the winning pointer dog, Ch. 
Black Fells Imperator, the Pittsburgh rep- 
resentative which got to the top in his 
previous classes. He is a white dog, with 























Dr. Samuel Mil- 
bank, Chairman oj 
the Dog Show Com- 
mittee of the West- 
minster Kennel 


very heavy, liver colored markings. Im- 
perator may be best described as a big, 
classy, racing-like dog, with a good head, 
first-class shoulders, legs and feet. His 
stern is well set-on and carried in the 
horizontal manner when he walks. It is the 
straight and “ramrod” tail of the old 
pointer breed. Imperator evidently is a 
very fast dog. His head is of good length, 
while the formation of skull at once sug- 
gests plenty of brain capacity. It is a 
scenting sagacious-appearing head, and 
such is required even on a pointer sound 
in limb and constitution. Such facts as just 
related were quickly observed by Mr. 
Scudder. Imperator’s appearance won a 
great deal of applause. 


HE Irish setter Ch. Milson O’Boy, 

always a popular favorite, was at his 
best. Handled by Harry Harnett, Mrs. 
Cheever Porter’s champion is a big setter, 
still one with much quality. He is unsur- 
passed in action. Boy generally pulls hard 
at the collar, but at the same time the head 
is carried high. He moves at a trot rather 
than at the orthodox “walk” of the show 
ring. No gun dog of any kind I have seen 
has possessed better for- 
mation of shoulders. As 
sound behind as he is in 
front, he always has been a 
hard dog to beat—even 
when in competition against 
the leading setters of all 
varieties. His color is of 
the chestnut-fresh-from-the- 
burr shade; it is even all 
over. The dark eye follows 
the hue of his hair. Mr. 
Scudder picked the son of 
Ch. Higgin’s Red Coat and 
Milson Miss Sonny as the 
best sporting dog. 

Second prize in this group 
was awarded to the black 
cocker spaniel, Ch. Toro- 
hill Trader, the property of 
Leonard J. Buck. Trader is 
a well made cocker of the 
established American type. 
He has a capital skull, muz- 
zle, nice bone and flat coat. 
Time and again Trader has 
been chosen by many judges 
as best of his breed in sev- 
eral parts of the country. 


Club 
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COMPLETE DOG FOOD 








WINGAN KENNELS 


JAY F. CARLISLE, Owner 
Labrador Retrievers at Stud 


Imp. Ch. Drinkstone Pons of Wingan 
Imp. Ch. Banchory Trump of Wingan 
Imp. Ch. Drinkstone Mars of Wingan 


Imp. Liddly Bulfinch of Wingan 
Imp. Banchory Night Light of Wingan 
Bancstone Ben of Wingan 


PUPPIES FOR SALE 


DAVID D. ELLIOT, Manager 
Box 4 East Islip New York 








Chesapeake Bay Retrievers 
With the SHORTENED SEA- 
SON, you cannot afford to lose 
a single duck. 
A Chesapeake will bring you 
every cripple, or dead bird. 
LAKE COMO KENNELS 
Communicate with 
CHARLES W. BERG 
1829 N. Sth St. 
Philadelphia Pa. 











CHESAPEAKE BAY 
RETRIEVERS 


Registered puppies and young dogs, splendid 

specimens of the sportsman’s ideal retriever 

and companion on land or water. Address 
H. Billing, Williams Bay, Wisconsin 








$26.50 for COMPLETE 

Portable Kennel Yard 

Takes gnly 15 minutes to erect. Special 
assortment No. 1-A makes yard 7’x14°x5 
high—ineluding gate. Shipped promptly 
F.0.B. Buffalo, N. Y. on receipt of check, 
money order or N. Y¥. draft. Add $1.00 ex- 
tra if you desire ‘‘Ruffalo’’ Patented Fence 
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ae Clips. Send Ge in postage for Booklet 85G. 

Us BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO., Inc. 

— (Formerly Scherier's Sons; Eat. 1869) 

ni 574 Terrace Buffalo, N. Y. 
is sport, takes you outdoors— 


got like this—but 


HOUNDS & HUNTING 


tells you how to train, show, breed, pack 
beagles. The shows and field trials 


- Copy. 20c; Yearly, $1.50 
yy. 











HOUNDS & HUNTING, 41 S. Park St, Decater, ML 














Third prize was given to the English 
setter, Ch. Pilot of Crombie, the property 
of Dr. A. A. Mitten. Pilot, an imported 
gun dog, impresses one immediately with 
his fine appearance. An English champion 
before he reached these shores, he has since 
won the highest honors here and in Canada. 

3est of his breed at The Garden, he had 
to meet other champions of different 
breeds. Looking at Pilot again was to 
observe the great type of this lovely speci- 
men of his kind; with his wonderful head, 
flat coat, clean shoulders, legs, feet and 
unhampered movement. Pilot is a blue- 
ticked white dog, with tan markings on 
the cheeks—a handsome creature by Albert 
of Crombie and out of Patch of Crombie, 
all bred by the late Professor Turton 
Price, of Dundee, Scotland. 


R. SCUDDER’S choice for fourth 
honors among this great aggregation 
of champions, was the springer spaniel Ch. 
Fast, the property of Mrs. W. A. M. Mor- 
in. Fast, a white-and-liver marked dog, 
weighs around 50 pounds, and was a pop- 
ular springer at the field trials last season. 
Handled by Harry Cameron, who bred 
him, the son of Roger of Clarion and His- 
torical Gay was in perfect condition or 
show form. Fast has plenty of size, 
strength and power for water as well as 
land work. With all his robustness he 
possesses the necessary quality which de- 
notes purity of ancestry. His coat is plenti- 
ful and lies flat: In short, Ch. Fast, in my 
opinion, may be looked upon as highly 
typical of the springer spaniel breed. 
Defeated but in no wise disgraced was 
the Chesapeake Bay retriever bitch, Air- 
line Theresa, owned by Anthony A. Bliss, 
chief and worthy patron of this celebrated 
American breed of retrievers. Theresa 
possesses the light dead-grass color or 
shade of coat, and is shapely in form. The 
golden retriever, Rockhaven Rory, owned 
by H. B. Christian, is of a good stamp, and 
owning a good head, and nice bone. The 
Gordon setter, Bouncer of Calbrie O’ Mar- 
lin, owned by the Marlin Farms, was a 
newcomer to American judging rings, it 
was said. He is a big, strong Gordon, good 
and distinct in the shade of his tan mark- 
ings. With plenty of size, he owns excel- 


| lent shoulders and hindquarters. 


S. H. du Pont’s Clumber spaniel Squirrel 
Run Cato was another competitor in this 
battle royal among the gun dogs of the 
day. Cato is a big, strong, heavy spaniel 
with a good head and the much sought-for 
and admired light-orange-colored head 
markings. He moved well. The Labrador, 
Towy River James, property of Mrs. S. H. 
du Pont, didn’t appear to have quite as 
much size as some of the other specimens 


| exhibited at this show. The curly-coated 


retriever, Dennington Mayfly of Marvadel, 
the property of J. Gould Remick, made a 


| capital impression on many of the ring- 


siders. One of the more noticeable although 
unsuccessful in this competition was the 
Irish water spaniel, Prince Paddy Mike, 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. C. G. Biggs. 
Prince is quite a large one of his breed, 
with good coat of dark liver color. He has 
a nice head and capital ears. At present he 
is light in the build of his body. This failing 
becomes the more noticeable because of the 
abnormal length of this puppy's legs and 
the shortness of the body. 

It may be suggested to the American 
Kennel Club that “Hounds” could be given 
a stricter classification. In other words, 
for “Group” judging purposes, they might 
be divided into two sections; one section 
for hunting hounds and one for coursing 
or racing hounds—the latter usually looked 
upon as “dogs” rather than “hounds.” The 
foxhounds, beagles and harriers use their 
nose or scenting powers for the purposes 
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of the chase; while the greyhound, deer. 
hound, wolfhound and other of the long. 
legged, long-headed and quick-visioned 
“hounds,” mainly depend on sight and swift. 
ness in the field. On the other hand a fox 
chase often is a long procedure ; the cours. 
ing event is soon over. To this writer it ap- 
pears obviously wrong that, let us say, a 
greyhound be placed in competition with 
hounds proper of any breed from the 
bloodhound to the beagle. The silent run- 
ning or coursing dog is of quite a different 
formation from the tongue-throwing 
hound employed for fox or other diver- 
sions of the chase. There can be no blood 
relationship between the greyhound and 
the foxhound : the whippet and the beagle. 

At The Garden, one of the noblest of the 
exhibits was the bloodhound Ch. Brig- 
adier of Renalton, owned by Mrs. Hartley 
Dodge. A magnificent example of the 
“father of all hounds” or breeds, the ap- 
pearance of Brigadier was much applaud- 
ed. Another sterling little hound was the 
beagle Ch. Meadowview Watchman II, 
the property of Louis Batjer, who this 
year made his 42nd annual appearance 
with a prize dog at America’s greatest 
kennel event. W. Newbold Ely’s Sable was 
the best of the American foxhounds, while 
the same owner’s English foxhound Ruff- 
ler, was awarded the cup. 

Among the huge entries of dachshunds, 
Ellenbert Farm’s Ch. Feri Flottenberg 
was the best. Still, the dachshund or Ger- 
man badger dog, it is contended, may not 
be looked upon as a “hound.” 

The greyhounds were excellent, the chief 
winner being the all-white Cornish-bred 
(England) White Rose of Doveway, im- 
ported and owned by Harry Peters, Jr. 
White Rose is a lovely creature, beauti- 
fully developed in the muscular parts 
which deliver the driving power to the 
coursing or racing longtail. When compet- 
ing in the Best-in-Show event, the Peters’ 
bitch developed stomach trouble. So her 
chance of success was eliminated. 


NE of the most pleasant surprises at 

this wonderful show was the presence 
of two couple of English harriers, from the 
pack owned by Amory L. Haskell. Stand- 
ing about 20 to 21 inches at the shoulder, 
they were beautifully matched in size, col- 
or, markings, heads, ears, bodies, bone and 
sterns. The present-day harrier perhaps 
may be best described as a miniature En- 
glish foxhound, or an oversized beagle of 
an ideal description, very likely favoring 
the American type rather than the finer- 
headed, shorter-eared English beagle type. 
Put down in perfect condition the Haskell 
harriers were among the big hits at the 
greatest of kennel gatherings. When Mr. 
Haskell’s Ch. Reynal’s Monarch won the 
James Mortimer Memorial Trophy, for 
the best American-bred hound or dog ot 
all breeds, there was much applause. Mon- 
arch was a February, 1933, whelp, and by 
Clifton Foot Coroner and out of Mr. Rey- 
nal’s Matchless. Mrs. Edna Giradot'’s otter- 
hound, Bessie Blue, represented the breed, 
as did the Norwegian elkhound Marco of 
the Holm. The elegance of the whippet Ch. 
Mica of Meander was much remarked, as 
was the size and soundness of the Irish 
wolfhound Ch. Ronnagh of Ambleside, the 
property of Mrs. A. J. Starbuck. The win- 
ning Russian wolfhound was Romanoff 
Sandra, a fine Canada-owned specimen, 
exhibited by Mr. and Mrs. T. J. Dunlop. 
Completing the “hound” group was the 
Afghan greyhound Barberry Hill Charlie 
owned by Bayard Warren. 

As may be well imagined, the gun dogs, 
hunting hounds, and running hounds made 
a brave show at The Garden on the occa- 
sion of the Sixtieth Anniversary 0 
Westminster Kennel Club’s greatest of 
entertainments. —FREEMAN LioyD 
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Edwin Levick, Inc. 


Principal Sporting Dog Winners at Westminster 
1—Best Chesapeake Bay Retriever—Chesacroft Kennels’ Air- 4—Best American bred dog—Amory L. Haskell’s Ch. Mr. 


line Theresa. Reynal’s Monarch (harrier). 


5—Best Pointer—Dr. George D. Blair’s Ch. Black Fells Im- 


— Labrador Retriever—Mrs. S. Hallock DuPont's Towy perator. 
iver James. 6—Best English Setter—Dr. A. A. Mitten’s Ch. Pilot of 
3—Best English Springer Spaniel—Mrs. William A. M. Morin’s Crombie. 

7—Best Irish Setter—Mrs. Cheever Porter’s Ch. Milson O’Boy. 


Ch. Fast. 











ay, 
Hunt Club’s chief ingredients are beef and 
liver combined with 17 other health-giving 
ingredients. Most complete, appetizing, nour- 
ishing and economical. If not at your feed 
or grocery store, ask us for free sample or 
send $1.00 for 10-pound bag shipped pre- 
paid east of Mississippi River. 


Maritime Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


MUN CILIUIB 


DOG FOOD 
























AT first symptoms, worm 
your dog. Worms cause 75% 
of dog ills. Correct worming is 
easy, sure with the new “‘can’t- 
go-wrong’” Pulvex Combina- 
tion Worm Capsules. They 
expel Tape, and Round, and 
Hook Worms. .. all in the 
same dosing. No gassing, gag- 
ging, or harmful effects. No 
more guessing and using the 
potty Se gs capsule. Guaran- 
teed. by pet shops, drug 
and depart- 

Expels mentstoresor 
Wm. Cooper 
All 3 Kinds & Nephews, 
Inc. 1937 
of Worms 
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Two great books! 


** ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING” 
Second Edition, Fifth Printing, 72 Pages 


“ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING” 
Second Edition, 126 Pages 
By FREEMAN LLOYD 


These books constitute complete, instructive treatises 
on the day-to-day methods of training your spaniel or 
setter puppy or older dog as a hunting and shooting 
triend and of training dogs of all breeds to retrieve. 
The training chapters in the setter book are by 
Merwyn Lioyd, experienced trainer of shooting dogs. 

“Received your book on ‘All Setters and Their 
Training’ and will say it is a great book. and have 
my dog working fine; will finish her up along about 


August when we can get into the fields again. 
A. E. DICKSON." 


ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 


Or: 
1 year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM $2,50 > 
ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR _~ 
TRAINING .... enesanbencoieetea 2 $3.25 
$4.50 F 


Or: 
ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 


1 year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM $2.50 Both 
ALL SETTERS AND THEIR te 
TRAINING 2.00 $3.25 


$4.50 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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RETRIEVER CHALLENGE CUP OFFERED FOR 
YEAR’S BEST DOG 


O much enthusiasm greeted the an- 
nouncement of Fietp & STREAM’s 
Challenge Cup for the outstanding springer 
spaniel of the year that Eltinge Warner, 
the publisher, has decided to offer a similar 
trophy for the best retriever of the year. 
As in the case with the springers, the 
name of the retriever chosen as the year’s 
best performer will be engraved on the 
Challenge Cup, which remains in competi- 
tion, and a smaller replica, emblematic of 
the victory, becomes the permanent pos- 
session of the winning dog’s owner. 

At the next annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Chesapeake Club and the Labrador 
Retriever Club, the methods of awarding 
the Frecp & Stream Challenge Trophy 
will be considered. The following method 
has been informally: discussed and will be 
proposed before both clubs: 

At the beginning of each field trial sea- 
son the presidents of the two clubs should 


J. Gould Remick, Sec’y, L. I. Retriever 
Field Trial Club 

David Wagstaff 

Charles L. Lawrence 

Mrs. Walton Ferguson 

James A. Cowie 

Martin J. Hogan 

In the absence of Mr. Carlisle, David 
Elliot, manager of Wingan Kennels, wil} 
attend the meeting in his stead. 

The committee will meet some time be- 
fore the first of April to choose the out- 
standing dog for this year and those mem- 
bers who are not in the vicinity of New 
York City will be asked to vote by mail, 
The Labrador and Chesapeake Clubs, 
which will determine the final method of 
awarding the cup in future years, will hold 
their annual meetings in March and May 
respectively. If there is any further change 
in the method of awarding the cup, this 
will be announced after the first of June. 


The two leading contenders for cup—Skipper Bob, on left, and Blind of Arden, right 


appoint a panel of approximately fifteen 
persons. This panel should include most 
of those who will be asked to officiate as 
judges during the season, together with 
one or two reporters, the officers of the 
two clubs and several of the most prom- 
inent competitors at the trials. 

In choosing the committee, an effort will 
be made to select people who will be 
present at the greatest number of trials 
throughout the year. At the end of the 
season, the members of the committee who 
for some reason or other, have not attended 
many of the trials, or whose own dogs are 
up for consideration, will be dropped from 
the committee and the winning dog will 
be selected by those who are left. 

No point system will be followed, as it 
is felt that the outstanding dog of the 
year very often will not have the oppor- 
tunity of piling up as many points as some 
of his less brilliant competitors. 

This cup is to be awarded on the basis 
of performances at all retriever trials ap- 
proved by the American Chesapeake Club 
and the Labrador Retriever Club. Only 
trials so approved will be considered by 
the committee appointed. 

The award for 1935 will not be made 
until the spring meeting of the Long Island 
Retriever Field Trial Club which will be 
held some time during April. The com- 
mittee which will select the winner this 
year will be made up as follows: 

Anthony A. Bliss, President, American 

Chesapeake Club 

J. Carlisle, President, 

triever Club 


Labrador Re- 


Of the three breeds eligible, the Labra- 
dors have won friends by their fine work 
not only on land but in the coldest water. 
Chesapeakes have always been popular in 
America, while the Irish water spaniel has 
been a big Canadian favorite. 

At present, however, there are two dogs 
which are conspicuous in an able field. One 
is Ch. Blind, of Arden, a Labrador owned 
by W. A. Harriman, and trained and 
handled by Thomas Briggs, the other is 
that grand old champion Skipper Bob, a 
Chesapeake owned by the Long Islander, 
Henry T. Conklin. 

Just consider the records of these two 
great dogs: 


LIND of Arden won the open stake for 
Labradors, the open stake for all 
breeds at the Long Island trials held in 
December, and placed second in the open 
stake trials held at Brookhaven. He is the 
only Labrador, and the second retriever, to 
win his championship in this country. | 
Skipper Bob, which has as enthusiastic 
rooters as Man O’ War had among horse 
lovers, has never failed to bring back his 
bird in the four years during which he 
has competed in fourteen tournaments. In 
these competitions he has won eight first 
places, two seconds, three fourths and a 
certificate of merit in the other time out. 
This is a real record when one considers 
that no other dog except Blind has ever 
won more than one first in America. Dur- 
ing 1935 he won the open stake for all 
breeds at the Long Island trial last March 
and again was judged the best in the 
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English Setters 
of Debonair 


CLeweiin. 
LAV bry 
Ne. ae MaLtwyo 


, So pe. 
sters and pup 
pies sired by the 
y * Great English 
iT -— wy ey 
my jon and Field Tria nner Pennine Patron 
boa of ee Brood Matrons by Champion Albert's 
MacAlister 11, Double Champion Roy of Edendale and 
Grey Friar. Perfect development, condition 
and delivery guaranteed. Prices $40 and $50. Service 
40. 
0 Patron, $2} Mcintyre, Silver Spring, Maryland 
(6 miles north of D. C. line at Glenmont) 
Telephone Kensington 245 W 


by ers PEERLESS, hailed by competent critics 
setter of today. His get are BIRD DOGS. 

DAM: fou ONTROSE, classy, bird- Soding oe dau ater of 
the noted line-bred Hickory Valley Llewellin 

= mber 17th. Three males, five females, all 
marked white, ‘black and tan. Litter enrolled in Field Dog 
Stud Book, Perfect health and delivery guaranteed. Photos, 
extended pedigree and further information on request. 
Males $50, semaien pe. Sao or wire 


wy, A SMITHS " CHARLESTON, 8. C 
“FOR SALE 


English, Irish and 
ere Setter Puppies 


greed, 3 to 6 months old. Schooled to work in 
a 7 field. Not shy of noise or man. A few finished 
shooting bitches and dogs. Sold to make good if well 
handled. Blood will tell. Express C. O. D. Inspection. 


Hobby Kennels, Route No. 2, Box 290, Norfolk, Va. 


ENGLISH SETTERS 


Several litters of well-bred puppies 
now ready for delivery. 
Priced to sell. 


Dr. W. B. Maxson, Flemington, N. J. 




















TREVALLEN SETTERS and SPRINGERS 
SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 


He wy on Prairie Chickens, Hungarian Portrifon. 

led Grouse, ete. Dogs combining the best of B. C. 
wa old Country blood-lines. Also Labrador and cerita. 
er spaniels, lyham terriers of great merit. Best 
breeding; shooting and show stock. Shooting dogs may 
be seen on game. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


8. Merwyn Lioyd, Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada 
—Llewellin (100%) Setter 
AT STUD 


ONAWAY RAMBLES FRUSH 
An exceptional gun dog of proven lineage. Fine type 
and style, Markings: All white, with chestnut ear. very 
few chestnut ticks. (F.D.8.B. No. 223327) 


e $25 .00-— 
PUPPIES F FOR FALL TRAINING 
Sereral choice F.D.8.B. Pointer and Setter puppies 
(proven strains) @ $35.00 each, Bred for birds. 


Write or Cal 
LeRoy, Ohio 


IRISH SETTERS 


DUAL TYPE—ALL AGES 


From young puppies to trained shooting dogs. 
Famous Skyline field and show stock. 


A Few Trained Pointers and Setters for Sale 
W. beercd THAYER Bergen, N. Y. 


_IRISH SETTERS 


From three to eighteen months, carrying 
the greatest field blood 
of this and the old coun- 
fy. Sires: Smada Irish 
Rex, Red Jacket’s Back- 
lash, Imp. Red Buccaneer 
Training All Breeds 


Force SS field work 
irds 

DR. RJ. SMITH, Route 2, Mt. Gilead, Ohio 

NEW! The Bird-Dog Training Collar NEW! 

“TRAINO” A Word to the Wise 

poy he Holly Springs, Miss., the noted shooting 
































cave sting there Siiew tae sngusn 2 cult wat to wtthend Gem fe 
; aa consider them the most humane training c Pos- 
ther colar Ten get better results cua te less work with them than any 

ow weed. Grapr W. Surra 


We Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever known. 
Went, erased, it acts as guard against bites, ete. A 
Specialty eck collar in one. By MAIL Postrarp, $2.00. 

¥recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen. 


FREEMAN LLOYD 578 Madison Ave., New York City 





Chesapeake trials this fall. After the trial 
at the end of March this grand dog will 
rest on his laurels and be retired to stud 
and much regret has been expressed over 
the fact. 

This Challenge Cup will give an added 
impetus to retriever trials which have in 
the last four or five years steadily in- 
creased in popularity. No expense has been 
spared, of late, in developing Labradors, 
Chesapeakes and Irish water spaniels— 
the three breeds eligible—to their highest 
efficiency. 

Mr. Warner has a sentimental interest in 
establishing this new Challenge Cup. As 
a boy his first hunting dog was a rat-tailed 
Irish water spaniel named “Shot”, an af- 
fectionate companion with which he killed 
many ducks. In later years the publisher 
originated the idea for the first water-dog 
trial held in this country, which was held 
at Georgica Pond, East Hampton, L. I. 
A set of rough and ready rules was drawn 
up and the birds were killed from a boat 
anchored more than 100 yards off shore. 
In order. for the dogs to make their re- 
trieves it was necessary for them to swim 
through, or around, a set of decoys. Mr. 
Warner acted as the official gun at this 
trial and since then has been a familiar 
figure as the official gun not only at the 
retriever trials but at those held for cockers 
and springer spaniels. 

The Frecp & Stream Challenge Cup for 
Retrievers is a duplicate of the beautiful 
trophy offered for springers, both having 
been designed by Black, Starr, & Frost- 
Gorham Co., Inc. It is 11% inches high 
and 11% inches in diameter. The only 
difference between this and the springer 
spaniel cup is that instead of being sur- 
mounted by a model of Fleet of Falcon 
Hill it has a model of Skipper Bob, made 
by the same talented sculptor of animals, 
James L. Clark. —F, L. 


BIG RETRIEVER SEASON 
AHEAD 


N all-breed retriever trial will be held 

by the Northern States Amateur Field 

Trial Association this coming fall, accord- 

ing to a recent announcement. The affair 

will probably be staged on the club 

grounds, Solon Springs, Wis., and the 
exact date set later. 

The Mid-West Club, which last year 
sponsored the first major retriever event 
ever held in the West, is also preparing 
for another such meeting this falf and ex- 
pects that it will be fully as-successful from 
a competitive and social standpoint as last 
year’s affair. Through an inadvertence, Jay 
F. Carlisle neglected to mention the Mid- 
West Club as among those holding major 
trials during 1936. It should of course be 
included among those clubs holding trials 
considered in awarding the Fre.p 
StreEAM Challenge Cup. 

The Rolling Rock Club will also be the 
scene of a similar event under the leader- 
ship of Richard Mellars. This will make 
three major events in the West, all com- 
prising championship points. The manage- 
ments of the three clubs are endeavoring 
to fix dates so that the meetings may be 
held concurrently to enable Eastern en- 
thusiasts to cover the circuit in one 
journey. 

The retriever program for the coming 
season comprises events held by the fol- 
lowing clubs: 

Mid-West Field Trial Club. 

Northern States Amateur Field Trial 


Assn, 
Rolling Rock Club. 
Labrador Retriever Club. 
Chesapeake Club. 
Long Island Retriever Club. 
Brookhaven Game Protective Assn. 
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. McIntyre, breeder of “ENG- 
List SETTERS of DEBONAIR”, 
Silver Spring, Md., has used Derwood 
Dog food exciusivedy for the past two 
years. During 1935 he raised more 
than 140 Setters and Cockers. Mr. 
McIntyre uses Derwood Food for pup- 


pies, brood matrons and grown dogs alike 


THERE MUST BE A REASON 
You save money because you buy direct. 
A balanced diet that comes ready to eat— 
just add milk or water. 


THE DERWOOD MILL 
DERWOOD, MD. 


DEPT. FS-4 





FREE ware ron 


BOOKLET NO. 652 
on the practical removal 
of worms in Dogs of all 
‘ breeds and ages. 

F/ FOR DOGS 










HVLENE C. T.) 
WORM CAPSULES 
effectively remove 


rge Roundworms and Hookworms 


Depengable, safe, eas oa worm treatment. 
ps keep your aes thrifty 
klet 


For Fee B amt ee Desk N-16-D 
nimal ane? oo Le 
PARKE, DAvi S & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 





Pointer Puppies 


Sire: FRANK OF SUNNYLAWN, noted field and 

bench winner; dam: KONOMOC MISS FERRIS, 

shooting dog stake and bench winner, idea] shooting 

dog, hunted north and south. Litter whelped Jan. 3/36. 

Healthy, nicely marked white and liver. Enrolled Field 

Dog Stud . Price and pedigree on request. 
WILLIS P. AUSTIN 


Konomoe Road Uneasville, Conn, 








German Shorthaired Pointers 


The all-around gun dog for FIELD, WOOD or 
WATER. Points, trails, trees, retrieves. Beautiful, af- 
fectionate, intelligent, watchful companions. Imported 
prize-winning stud dogs and matrons from the best 
working strains in Europe. Backed for your protection 
by a lifetime experience as breeder and handler. The 
world’s largest, exclusive breeder. 


DR. CHARLES THORNTON 
Missoula Men 








Oak Grove KENNELS, Ina, IIl. 


Offers for sale: Thoroughly trained pointers 
and setters. Young dogs and puppies. High- 
class coon, skunk, and opossum hounds, 
fox hounds. Crackerjack rabbit hounds, 
Beagle hounds. Youngsters nicely started 
on game. Prices very reasonable; all dogs 
shipped for trial; satisfaction guaranteed. 
Catalogue, Ten cents, 
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Eight High Class 
Shooting Dogs and Bitches 
Pointers and Setters 


Real shooting dogs, nice retrievers, worlds of experi- 
ence, being worked daily, $75 to $100 each. Guar- 
antee express. Ship C. D. Five days’ trial. Can 
accommodate a few shooters. Season December h- 
Feb. 20th, rates reasonable. 

PINEHURST TOURING CAMPS 


Route 6 Hattiesburg, Miss. 








A Service to Our Readers 


FIELD & STREAM readers are made up 
of real sportsmen, most of whom must 
necessarily possess good shooting dogs and 
hounds. This department is conducted for 
the purpose of exchanging information on 
dogs and dog breeding. Questions for advice 
or information will be answered when 
stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 

















“Cheap” Dog Foods 
are COSTLY! 





@ Many dog owners are amazed to 
know that cheap dog foods often cost 
twelve times as much per unit of 
nutritive value as Ken-L-Ration. 


Ken-L-Ration really costs less be- 
cause it gives the dog more — much 
more in nutritive value—and DOES 
MORE for him. 


When you buy a can of Ken-L- 
Ration, you get one full pound of 
nourishing food. There are no fillers 
—no scraps or waste meat in Ken-L- 
Ration. Your money buys FRESH 
MEAT quality and PROVED 
NUTRITIVE VALUE. Only Chappel 
Bros. make Ken-L-Ration. Look for 
the name on the can. 

FREE BOOK! Val- 
uable book on care 
and feeding of dogs 
sent free. Write to— 










CuapPeEt Bros. Inc, 
113 Peoples Avenue 
Rockford, Llinois 

















Distemper 


is the scourge that wiped out entire kennels. 
Thanks to the English investigators, Laidlaw 
and Dunkin, it can now be prevented with 
Canine Distemper Vaccine & Virus 
Lederle 
Consult your Veterinarian or write us for information 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES, Inc. 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA NEW YORK, N.Y. 


PEN MATERIALS 


Z ov Fur Animals 
oy 





















Wire netting, wire cloth for floors. 
steel angle poste and fur ranching 
supplies at low cost. Buy from Crown. 
Big, honest values since 1878. Write 
for complete catalog—F REE. 


CROWN IRON WORKS COMPANY 
1150 Tyler St.. N. Ek. Minneapolis. Mina. 





SCENTING POWERS 


UNTING dogs have been used 
through the ages. With the excep- 
tion of a few breeds such as the grey- 
hound, which follow their quarry by sight, 
most hunting dogs depend upon nose in 
the hunting and handling of game, This 
is true of the hound family. It is true of 
pointers, setters and spaniels. It is even 
true of distinctly retrieving performers, 
whose noses must be good if they are to 
locate dead or retrieve crippled game. 
The matter of scent is always mysteri- 
ous. Perhaps today it is the least under- 
stood of any of the powers of hunting dogs. 
Discussions still go on as to how and why 
a keen-nosed hound is able to tell which 
way the quarry is going. Yet the matter 
is really not provably solved. Some claim 
it is because the scent grows constantly 


| stronger if the dog is working the way 








the quarry has actually gone. Yet others 
will take issue and claim this isn’t the case 
—and aim to prove it by the fact that there 
could not be enough detectable difference 
on a cold trail. 

And, on occasion, I have even seen a 
bird dog back-trail a covey of birds. Some 
of them will do this now and then, even 
though the proper bird dog, performance 
is supposed to call for body-scent handling. 

I recall one instance in particular. Three 
of us were hunting over a pointer and a 
setter. It was the end of the day. We 
wanted four more birds, but a chance to 
get them didn’t seem likely as we were 
close to the car. We were walking north. 
As the pointer bitch came to a little ditch 
ahead, she seemed to be making game. She 
went through the ditch, turned to the left, 
and went on. My companions urged me to 
hurry and we would have a chance to get 
those four more birds. But when I had 
crossed the ditch, I couldn’t see the setter. 
I spoke of it, but they urged me: “Don’t 
bother about that now. Come on.” 


UT I had a good deal of confidence in 

that setter. I told them to go on and I'd 
look for the other dog—that two were 
enough to shoot over one point anyhow. 
They were quite provoked about it—said 
they wanted me to help fill the bag. But 
the longer we stood there arguing, with 
the setter not in sight, the more firm be- 
came my conviction that I’d take a chance 
on finding out why we weren't seeing her. 
Almost angry with me, they turned west 


| and went on following the pointer bitch. 


I turned east toward some likely looking 
cover, searching for the setter. Pretty soon 
I saw her on a proud and positive point— 
and I just knew she had birds. It was get- 
ting dark—and by this time the others had 
followed the pointer so far off that there 
was no use to call them. So I stepped in, 
flushed a beautiful covey and made a nice 
double to end the day, The pointer bitch 
had been back-trailing those same birds 
and my companions never got a shot. I got 
a great kick out of kidding them about it. 

I don’t claim to understand ali the work- 
ings of nose. One eminent authority con- 
tends that scent emanates from game in 
cone-shaped fashion—that the scent is 
strongest at the point of the cone nearest 
the game, and that, although it grows 
weaker farther off, nevertheless, the scent 
spreads over a wider area the greater the 
distance. Thus he contends that a bird dog 
first scents game as he comes within range 
of the aroma at the outer edge of the cone, 
and works toward the point at which the 
scent is strongest. 

There can be no question but that some 
dogs have infinitely better noses than oth- 
ers—but, at the same time, I also believe 
that we may often be mistaken in the 
evidence. I believe that scenting conditions 
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are a more important factor in good work 
than the average difference in scenti 
ability as between dogs. I have felt that 
more important than mere scenting power 
in the raw are the experience and the brain 
behind the nose. In other words, I ¢op- 
tend that some dogs use their noses to 
much better advantage than others, You 
hear the expression that a certain pointer 
or setter is especially “birdy.” This may 
be partly from an especially keen nose 
Added to this, however, it is more than 
likely that such dog has learned to use his 
nose to the best advantage—has acquired 
knowledge in the ways of the game being 
hunted, thus taking him to the right places 
at the right time. 


| fey eet I have had quite a number of 
letters from readers on the subject of 
nose. Many of them ask how you can test 
a dog’s nose. Some of them seem to think 
you can establish some sort of test by 
placing bits of meat about a yard and get- 
ting the dog to try to find them. Person- 
ally, I don’t take any stock at all in any- 
thing of that sort. To fool around with a 
dog and some raw meat leaves uncon- 
sidered too many factors to mention at 
this time. 

In the first place, about a yard a dog 
just naturally wouldn’t be using his nose. 
In the next place, there might be too many 
other conflicting scents. Again, your very 
handling of the meat would have an ad- 
verse effect—and the disturbing scent of 
your moving about to place it somewhere. 
In fact, so much could be said on this 
point that I just haven’t time or space now 
to try to prove it—but I have never been 
more convinced of anything. 

If any of you do doubt the matter, and 
want some sort of proof for your own 
conviction, try this: Take the best bird dog 
you know and let him go afield and find 
game. Watch him do good work on covey 
after covey. Make sure that he knows his 
job and has the nose with which to de- 
liver. Then go to some game farm and 
buy a dozen or two hand-reared quail. 
Take them out to some nearby field and 
either turn them loose entirely—or peg 
them down—or put them under wire and 
cover this all over so that the dog can't 
see it. Then take the very same dog out 
to that spot and see how many points you 
get! For every such good point you get 
under those conditions, I'd almost be will- 
ing to undertake to eat the dog. 


VERY hunter knows how difficult it is 
to get good work on marked game. 
You see a covey cross a road and go 
through the fence into an adjoining field. 
You stop the car a proper distance away 
and get set to do some business. How often 
do the dogs deliver points on those birds to 
which you try to direct them? Well, mighty 
seldom, as every hunter knows, Just what 
does this mean? I’m not entirely sure that 
I know. But one thing I believe it means 
is that when you try thus to direct the dog, 
he isn’t properly using his nose—but 1s 
paying more attention to you, trying to 
interpret what you want him to do, and 
thus letting his scenting ability lie dormant 
for the time—with the result that he does 
not do the business for which you hope. 
All of which seems conclusive evidence 
to me that it is foolish to try any artificial 
tests for a dog’s nose—whether with raw 
meat or what not. I think the only thing 
we can do is to assume the dog has a good 
nose unless or until it is proven to Us 
definitely in the field that he hasn't. And 
you can’t get such proof on any one day. 
Judgment should not be passed until there 
has been an extended experience undet 
enough different conditions to justify # 
really well-founded conclusion. 
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A letter before me from one of our 
yalued readers says: “From her actions, 
am wondering if my setter’s nose is 
She is fond of sight-pointing. But 
today I had her in a cornfield where we 
about ten pheasants, but not once 
could I tell that she pointed, although a 
strong Wind was blowing in her favor. 
Do you know of any simple test for a dog’s 
nose? Is a good nose wholly individual, 
or hereditary? Would a poor nose in the 
dam affect the pups in like manner? : 

Well, in the first place, no dog will get a 
stanch point on pheasants in standing corn 
often enough to ‘mention. Points on phea- 
sants in corn are scarcer than hen s teeth. 
The tendency of the pheasant is to run 
ahead of you in corn and keep on running. 
He won't lie for a point. Thus you have 
the factor that the type of cover precluded 
our reader’s setter from a chance to point 
—nose or no nose. 

Then it is stated that a “strong” wind 
was blowing. Now there is a great differ- 
ence between the wind being favorable and 
the wind being “strong.” In too strong a 
wind you won't get good work on game 
even if the direction of the wind is favor- 
able. Several years ago I saw twenty-five 
of the best dogs in the country compete in 
a field trial in birdy territory, but with a 
high wind blowing over the courses all of 
the time—and there was only one dog of 
the twenty-five that even smelled game,- 
regardless of the direction of the wind. In 
other words, for wind really to be “favor- 
able,” it must be blowing from the game 
toward the dog—but carrying the scent in 
a floating fashion, so to speak. Too strong 
a wind just blows everything right past— 
like a rifle shot through a window. The 
scent doesn’t linger long enough to do the 
dog any good. 

All of which seems to indicate that there 
are many factors which must be con- 
sidered in contemplating a dog’s nose. All 
of these factors are interesting but most of 
them are puzzling. Therein, perhaps, lies 
much of the fascination. 

—Horace Lyte. 


TEACHING DOGS TO 
AVOID RATTLESNAKES 


GOOD many Southern dogs, and par- | 


ticularly those as far down as Flor- 
ida, early learn to avoid rattlesnakes in 
the field. There is, however, considerable 
danger in certain sections in the case of 
dogs which have previously had no ex- 
perience with rattlers and many hunters 
who have dogs of that sort hesitate to take 
them into rattler-infested territory. 

I have owned many hunting dogs and 
have never had one bitten, although rat- 
tlers are very numerous where I live. This 
is because I have a method of training 
them to beware of snakes, which I am 
happy to pass on for whatever it may be 
worth to others. 

Take any dog older than eight months 
and any harmless or non-poisonous snake. 
Cut a long, limber switch pointed on the 
small end. Get the dog interested in the 
snake and, while he is looking at the snake, 
jab him in the side with the stick but not 
hard enough to break the skin. Do this 
about ten or twelve times at each of three 
lessons, and at the end of that period, the 
dog will associate the snake smell with the 
jabs, and avoid snakes ever thereafter. 

If you can get the dog in grass or weeds 
80 he can’t see the switch, the lesson will 
be perfect. I have had dogs that would 
circle rattlers to get to quail that were 
hot more than thirty or forty feet from 
the snake, and these were fast-traveling 
dogs, too, This plan has at least been suc- 
cessful for me, and I hope may be also for 
others, —J. F. THomas. 








F. T. Ch. Fleet of Falcon Hill 


@ Winner of Open All Age 
Stake, Fishers Island, 1934. 

@ Winner of Open All Age 
Stakes at Hot Springs, Va. 
and Verbank, N. Y. trials, 
1935. 

@ Awarded the Field & Stream 
Cup for the outstanding 
field trial English Springer 
running in trials, 1935. 


Fee $75.00 
H. L. Ferguson, Fishers Island, N. Y. 





50 Springer Pups of Quality 50 


Closely related to Triple International Cham- 
pions Cocksure, Collyshot, Chancellor; Int. Chs. 
Rufton Recorder, Adonis of Avondale, Bel- 
moss Chessman; and Chs. Dunoon Donald Dhu, 
Belmoss Trilby, Bluebird. 


BOW RING KENNELS, Reg. 


Dover Foxcroft laine 


123 





MILK-BONE 
BELONGS IN EVERY 
DOG’S DIET 


Milk-Bone contains food elements a dog 
needs and in the proper proportions to 
make a well-balanced, all-round food. It 
is made only of clean, pure ingredients— 
and every step in its production is guarded 
with the same standards of cleanliness you 





FOR SALE 


Springer Spaniels 
Pedigreed, Registered, AKC. 
House and Gun Broken 
Keen Nose, Excellent Hunters 


Cc. D. FLACK 
73 Beverly Road, Kew Gardens, L. I., N. Y. 


insist upon in your own kitchen. Whether 
you give Milk-Bonea large ora small place 
in your dog’s diet, you can know you're 
giving him as fine a food as a dog can have. 
Get Milk-Bone from your dealer, or send a 
post-card for a free sample to: Dept.D-436, 
Milk-Bone Bakery, National Biscuit Com- 
pany, 449 West 14th St., New York City. 








FINE SPRINGERS FOR SALE 


Kesterson’s Kennels are the largest breeders of qual- 
ity Springer spaniels in the Northwest. Our dogs make 
wonderful hunters, retrievers and show dogs. Have 
won at least eleven shows. All farm raised, strong and 
healthy. All ages and colors. Some trained and in 
training. A few choice bitches in whelp to our winning 
sires. Three outstanding litters to breeders. Please 
state requirements fully in first letter. Pictures 
furnished. 


KESTERSON’S KENNELS, SKAMOKAWA, WASH. 


MADE IN THE 
NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 


COMPANY’S 
MILK-BONE BAKERY 
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Spaniels and Retrievers 
WANTED TO TRAIN 
for Field Trials or shooting purposes. 
References if required. Clean, healthy ken- 
nels. All dogs taken to board. 


William J. Humphrey, Sand Brook, New Jersey 
Phone, Flemington 903R3 


Irish Water Spaniels 


A tried and proven retriever, land or water. A dog 
that has served American Sportsmen for over half a 
century, wonderful intelligence and affection. Easy to 
train and handle. Size, strength and a coat for the 
“toughest going’’. All the ‘‘wonderful stunts’’ the 
others do is Past History for PAT. Puppies, young- 
sters, trained dogs always on hand. Safe Delivery and 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 














Setters » Pointers + Spaniels 
Trained as Real Field Companions 
A few finished dogs for sale 


ELIAS (ELCOVA) VAIL 
Freedom Plains Rd. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


PLUCKRITE (Stripping) KNIFE 


The Stripping Knife is indispensable to the Pro, and very 
A dog can be plucked, shaped 
*Pluckrite"—3 styles; 











POSITIVELY SELLING OUT 
The greatest kennel of English Springer Spaniels 
America has ever known is being dispersed! Every 

h 


dog I own must be sold this month, and can be bought 
for 50% less than price quoted in catalogue. Beauti- 
fully bred Avandale brood and show bitches at only 
$25.00 up. Their first litter will pay for them ten 
times over. (Some in whelp.) Perfectly trained dogs 
and bitches at only $50.00 up. Wire or air-mail for 
catalogue and photos. No Duty. Deferred payments if 
required. All over Gietemper 
VANDALE KENNELS (REG. 





SPRINGER SPANIELS 


From one of America’s best & largest Springer Kennels. 

beautiful individuals. 
Puppies, grown dogs, some trained 

fmand in training, sired by my great 
Ch ‘ & int. Champ 


Good hunters, great companions, 


5. 










registered, 
approval. 


1609—5th Ave. 
Send us your unruly dog for training 


Ch, Rover of Avandale 


POINTER PUPS 


Ten exceptionally fine pointer pups whelped Dec. 15, 
1936. Sire JAKE'S STYLISH DOCTOR. He - 
ducing son of CH. MUSCLE SHOALS JAKE. Pups’ 
Dam daughter of CH. DAPPLE JOE & Grand-daugh- 
ter of CH. UNDAUNTED RAP. Pups marked white, 
liver & ticked, some marked white, orange & ticked. 
Show type & field qualities. Write for pictures & five 
generations breeding. $25.00 each, worth $50.00 each, 
Pups shipped & sold on approval, in excellent health. 


Five grmeration pedigree, 
HOWARD W. HALL MOULTRIE, GA. 





342 Main St., E. Chevrier, Prop., Winvipes. Canada 


shipped on 


McDANNELL $$ & KENNELS 


Moline, 111. 











FISHING TACKLE FREE 


You can get any rod, reel or other article 
of fishing tackle or equipment you want 
without any cost simply by getting subscrip- 
tions for Fietp & Stream. It’s easy. Write 
today for complete information, 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 























A PRODUCT OF 20 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE WITH DOGS 


‘ eagles 
wenee” 


VI-TANS bid for your favor solely on grounds 
of outright quality—their mission is not to be 
lowest in price, but to aid you to keep your 
dogs in the best health and perfect condition. 
Order VI-TANS today! $4.95 per cwt., f.o.b. 
plant. 

NORSE-0NOE DOG FOOD COMPANY 


ine Bluff, Arkansas 
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REGISTERED DOGS RID HIM OF 


HEN discussing, several years ago, 

the question of the matter of pure- 

bred stock and its registration, I pointed 
out the need for authentic records—not 
merely “papers.” It is also recalled that 
one thing particularly stressed at that time 
was the fact that, regardless of how a 
person might feel at one time, or think he 
“ might feel, the time would come when he 
Next to a would regret not having authentically 
Bo th lik registered dogs, provided, of course, the 

ne ey e dogs were eligible to registration. ea 

MEATIES Best” I can still recall one particular instance | @ [se Sergeant's “Sure-Shot” Capsules for 


- : yxy as mentioned years ago, where a friend of | R : r= 
Everything your dog needs is in the new mine had a splendid pointer dog which he Capsules” for sasall dogs, “TSE 


Miller's MEATIES, including Cod Liver " im . “ ee 
Oil and Fleischmann’s Irradiated Dry pel pi ee rer pt _ eae oa = Medicine” for Tape Worms. At your dealers, 
Yeast. It’s the complete ready to feed tig 8 For FREE Advice, write fully to our 


crunchy meal. Ask your dealer or send a Lemay women f nw ADVICE DEPT. 

$1 for 10 Ibs., postpaid 4 by r rnape faxes . POLK MILLER PRODUCTS 

East of Rockies. Samples L But he lived to regret this deeply when | 2150 W. Broad Street - Richmond Vitgaa 
FREE. ; the dog was ten years of age, when the ‘ 


B. C. DOG FOOD CO. 3) breeder had died, and when it was too late 
434 State St., Battle Creek, Mich. :- to do anything about it. : erqean S$ 
\ The foregoing comment is made in con- SURE-SHOT WORM MEDICINES 
: nection with the following letter, received 
by Frecp & Stream. Nothing could more WRITE FOR FREE DOG BOOK 


WHITE COLLIE | ¢efinitely substantiate the writer’s warning 
PUPS on the importance of giving care and atten- 
tion to the matter of registration—and par- 
the most beautiful specimens | ticularly of doing so promptly at the time 
the Dog World can offer. RIT » . “ 
Home guards, loyal compan. | Of acquisition. To wait too long makes 
ions; useful and intelligent. 2 , if} > , 
Low’ prices. Send stam for | Matters not only difficult, but often even 
catalog. impossible. Nevertheless, in the hope of 
COMRADE FARM KENNELS | Successfully serving a cause, if we can, 
Box A, Galion, Ohio Frecp & Stream publishes the following 
letter verbatim as just received from G. 
OORANG AIREDALES Inge Womack, Box 55, Jackson, Missis- 
Oorang Airedales, the all-round dogs, are excellent re- SIppt. Should any reader be able to throw 
trievers on upland game and waterfowl; natural pheas- any authentic light on the matter, if he 
ant and grouse hunters; swift, silent-trailing tree-bark- o a; Tre 4 ~l- 
ers on squirrel, raccoon and big game, At home they will write direct to. Mr. W omack at the 
ore, pestees ‘aeveaee ant Cy ay" we, oo — address given, it will be appreciated not 
children. Registered trained dogs and choice pedigree: ° » bas » » one 
puspies shipped on trial. ‘Also Cocker Spaniels, Spring- only by him but by us. The letter follows : 
er Spaniels, Irish Setters, English Setters, Pointers, 
Coonhounds and Beagles. Send dime for lists. rar = ao a 
SPORTSMEN’S CLUB SERVICE LA RUE, on10 | | “ J KNOW this is an unusual request, 
but after reading my January issue of 


GREATEST DOG BOOK Frecp & StrEAM I am writing you please 
to assist 7 pete | to ascertain the par- HUNTING DUCKS 
, ee entage of an English setter bitch that is 
Ever Written/ ; owned by. aecngg Thompson of D’Lo, AND PHEASANTS 
eo Simpson County, Mississippi. 
RE Ts “The pilieutan ielaeuatien about this WITH A CHETAH 
a? , wie BIRD dog is given for your guidance in obtain- 
ing the data I desire: 

“About three years ago two sailors from 
the U. S. Navy were at home on a fur- 
lough in pagern County, memenary sae 
borrowed a fine bird dog from a neighbor. 3 : 
While hunting, this dog was killed and the | || Pheasants like a well-trained dog. Made 
sailors, to make good the loss, assured recently by Mr. Eltinge F. Warner, 
their neighbor that upon their return to Publisher of FIELD & STREAM, and 
duty in Philadelphia they would replace Mr. Woolworth Donahue, on Long 
his loss with a better dog. A few weeks Island. The performance of this cat 
after their return to duty, true to their would not be believed unless seen. The 
word, a female setter dog was shipped to Chetah is the fastest animal on 
this Mississippi farmer and a few days having been clocked at 103 ft. per 
after arrival gave birth to a litter of second, and this one goes after his 
Second Edition—Third Printing—Just Out | puppies. birds like a streak of greased lightning. 
rs “ “The crate the mother was shipped in The most thrilling entertainment 

How to Train Your Bird Dog bore the address of a Philadelphia kennel. could be provided for any club meet- 

BY HORACE LYTLE The farmer paid no attention to this, being ing or for a party given to your shoot- 
Ten pages of wonderful illustrations. 256 pages of practical | interested only in securing another dog ing pals. It is one of the famous 
information. Bound in cloth. Brand new PROLOGUE (re- and selling the puppies, which brought 
Sielands Emawieal anu ead tener Pare de nice | him over $100. Later the mother died, and FIELD & STREAM 
Oo eee ee al atin dt gitiormation and as fascinating @ | no further effort was made to ascertain MOTION PICTURES 

The author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of Firip the parentage of these puppies, but the 
& STREAM. His other book on training. “Breaking a Bird | farmer was advised by the sailors that they OF HUNTING & FISHING 
bank is better still and this second edition 1s bigger ond were subject to registration. 38 reels in 16 and 35 mm all superla- 
better than the first. “From this litter of puppies Mr. Thomp- hacia Ene ciel a ale tely authentic. 
io Mri bullet method of teaching diferent types ef dose | son purchased a female puppy and today ||| “ively fine coeaty 
each type of dog character, | She is one of the best shooting dogs in the MAIL THIS COUPON NOW _ 

Get this GREAT NEW BOOK and you can accomplish won- | Southland, but is unregistered. It is a FIELD & STREAM 


ders training your own gun dogs. Or, even if you have i m 
them trained for you, this book will help you to get more shame that Mr. Thompson has such a fine 578 Madison Ave., New York. 


out of them in the hunting fleld dog and cannot find out what her par- 


1 year subseription for Field & Str d Ss oe Send me your new booklet describing 
this ‘book (value $4.50). for only $3.25. °°" © | entage may be. the FIELD & STREAM Library of Mo 


2 year subscription and a copy of book (value $6.00), “In conclusion, I would appreciate any tion Pictures of Hunting and Fishing. 
for only $4.50. assistance you may render in connection 


Book alone: $2.00. : e : 
Send your order now, to . with securing information that may help 


° Mr. Thompson get papers on this dog. 
Field & Stream And if it is not asking too much, I would 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. like to have you reproduce this letter, as 


























Here is probably the most remarkable 
picture of its kind ever made—a picture 
that shows you the famous hunting 
leopard of Asia and Africa retrieving 
ducks and springing and retrieving 
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Trophies— 


Emblems— Pins 


R thirty-five years we 
have been the leading 
manufacturing jewelers in 
the country specializing in 
medals, pins, badges, trophies 
and emblems for trapshoot- 
ing, skeet, motorboat racing, 
field trials, rifle and pistol 
tournaments. 

Orders for prizes for col- 
lege and school athletic com- 
petitions, fraternity pins, etc. 
are skillfully executed. 


Inquiries given prompt attention 


William A.Wallace 
Company 


Ley Building 
56th and Madison Avenue 
New York City 























33'4% Reduction 


on Setters, Pointers, Fox, Coon and 
Rabbit hounds. Shipped for trial. 
Catalog 10 cents. 


BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 


BERRY KENTUCKY 











BEAGLE HOUNDS 


» Beautiful puppies Sired by the 
% —e producer, field trial winner 
and lof, Ch ‘ 


' 1 Show 

q And from select brood matrons. 
Perfect development, condition 
and delivery GUARANTEED. 


WILKINS BEAGLES 
St. Clair Shores Mich. 








Bristol, Pa, Dear Mr. Gossett :—Received my_ pup 
Saturday, a little stiff from traveling but Boy! Is he 
a honey! Just happened a fellow that bought a hound 
4 couple years ago was hanging around the station and 
when I answered his query as to what I paid, he said, 
he ————, that fellow gave you a Christmas present, 
didn’t sell you that pup.’’ The boys all think him 
the NUTS ‘so will close thanking you plenty for the 
pup. A more than satisfied customer, B. B. Specializ- 
ing in registered long-eared black-tan Foxhounds, 
master coonhounds. Beagles. All ages. No trash. Cata- 
dime. Hermosa Vista Farm, Bannock, Ohio. 








Mt. Yonah Farm Kennels 
CLEVELAND, GA. 


Offers 50% reduction on trained coonhounds 
and combination fur hunters, also fox, cat, 
deer and rabbit hounds. 30 days’ trial. Free list. 








Yankee or Bull Terriers 


ae bull pups cheap. Grown dogs reasonable ; 

P anywhere and live delivery guaranteed. 
oe shippers in Dixie. Guaranteed mange 
og $1. Dog collars and harness made to 





- BULLDOG HATCHERY 
| Rockwood Dallas, Texas 











A bit of snappy work. H. M. Moore’s set- 
ter, Keystone Mack, nails a single quail 


someone in Pennsylvania, who sold this 
dog’s mother to the two sailors, might re- 


| member the sale and come forward with 


the information. In other words, I would 
like Frecp & STREAM to act as our G-Man 
on this case.” 


“PURE-BRED DOGS” 


UCH is the title of the American Ken- 
nel Club official volume that treats on 
the 102 breeds of dogs recognized by the 


—H. L. 


| ruling body of bench shows and many field 


trials in this country and its over-seas 
possessions. Each breed is fully described, 
its origin being given as well as particu- 
lars furnished regarding the earlier his- 
tory of every kind from the bloodhound to 
the smallest of all dogs—the Mexican toy 
terrier popularly known as the Chihua- 
hua. 

The A. K. C. is to be congratulated on 
the fact that it is the first of similar in- 
stitutions in the world to publish a worth- 
while volume of 640 pages that must re- 
main an ever-handy guide for all persons 
interested in well-bred dogs, their ances- 
tries, forms and utilities. 

A vast amount of enterprise and labor 
must have been engaged to produce such 
a book which will remain ever useful not 
only for present-day consultation but re- 
liable guidance for generations of dog fan- 
ciers of the future, There are 105 illustra- 
tions mostly by Rudolph W. Tauskey, 
himself a well informed man in matters 
regarding dogs—sporting or otherwise. So 
the reader may rest assured the pictured 
subjects were not chosen in a haphazard 
manner, but are highly and truly repre- 
sentative photographs of the best known 
specimens of pure-bred dogs to be: found 
not only in America but elsewhere. The 
pictures dovetail with the descriptive 
points given in the text. 

The compilation of the volume was 
a mammoth undertaking and it has been 
splendidly accomplished. The book costs 
$5.00 and it may be obtained direct from 
the Club, or from G. Howard Watt, Inc., 
New York. F. EL, 


SHOWING OF SPORTING 
PICTURES 


O many inquiries have been received at 

this office about the hunting pictures 
exhibited at the Westminster Kennel Club 
Show, that arrangements have been made 
to show them at 5:30 P.M. on Wednesday, 
March 18th, at the Madison Hotel, 15 East 
58th Street, New York City. Other hunt- 
ing and fishing motion pictures will be 
screened each Wednesday afternoon at the 
same hour. The initial program will in- 
clude the Fisher’s Island Field Trial pic- 
tures. 





HEALTH FOOD 
FOR DOGS 
A Product of 


i Swift & Compony U.S. bnpeciedond Pome - 








Speed of 
Falcon 


AT STUD! 


PARDON my French, but here’s a dog 
who has guts. He is outstanding for 
speed, endurance, courage in thick cover, 
drive and fire or he could not possibly have 
won the Open at Verbank in 1934, the Open 
at Saybrook in January 1935, the Open at 
Fishers Island—the blue ribbon event of 
them all—in October 1935. 


In 1935 he ran in five Opens, winning two 
firsts, a second, a third and a fourth, show- 
ing remarkable consistency. Stud fee $50.00. 

Elias (ELCOVA) Vail 
Freedom Plains Road Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

















The American Field 
An Illustrated Weekly 


For practical sportsmen—hunting yarns, 
the latest and liveliest news of bird dog 
trials and many special features of ex- 
ceptional value to sporting dog owners. 


You will enjoy every issue. Departments 
feature Kennel, Game and Shooting, 
Answers to Correspondents, Field Dog 
Stud Book Registrations. 

Write your name and address plainly, and pin 
a dollar to this ad for a special introductory 
subscription—thirteen issues. 


AMERICAN FIELD PusBLIsHING Co. 
222 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


Name...... “ 


Address 























PHEASANTS 


For Stocking and 
Breeding 
Mongolians Ringnecks 
& 
BIG BROOK PHEASANT FARM 
R. F. D. No. 1, Freehold, N. J. 


F. J. Burghard 
owner 


Harry Pr 
Superintendent 








PURE-BRED MONGOLIANS 


RINGNECKS, QUAIL, BLACK 
DUCKS, BREEDERS, EGGS 


Write for early prices 
BRUFFS ISLAND GAME FARM 
Jehn G. Alley 


EASTON, MARYLAND 








s 
Varying Hares 
for restocking 
10 for $10 F.O.B. Wallace Grange Field 
Headquarters, Cloverton, Minn. 
* Waxiace Grance GAME Farm 
Ephraim Wisconsin 








LOWEST PRICES 


Consistent with Guaranteed Quality 
Breeders: Game and ornamental pheasants, wild ducks 
and geese, turkeys, quail. Eggs: Game and ornamental 
pheasants, wild mallard, black duck, wood duck, 
Canada geese, quail, wild turkeys. Releasing Stock: 
Pheasant hens or cocks. 

Place your order now! 
Wallace Grange Game Farm, Ephraim, Wisconsin 











40,000 PHEASANT EGGS §§ 8 


Booking orders now, very attractive prices. Ring- 
necks’ eggs—pure Mongolians, Chinese, Old 
English—Black- necks Formosan and Black 
Pheasant eggs 


2,000 MATURE PHEASANTS 


for immediate delivery for stocking or breed- 

ing. All stock range reared natural method. 

Before placing your order write us for prices!!! 
Mac Fariane Pheasant Farm Janesville, Wisconsin 


: 














FOR SALE 
2000 Ringneck Pheasants, 1935 Hatch 
Pheasant or Quail Eggs 


100% Live arrival guaranteed. 
Write for attractive prices. 


SLEEPY HOLLOW GAME FARM 
Powel Crosley, Jr., Owner North Vernon, indiana 














* 








if by planting permanent natural food and cover for your game, 

Our GUARANTEED-to-grow favorite game foods will prevent 
birds from wandering off your place and at the same time, not only attract 
wild ducks and other game from miles around, but will HOLD them on your place to 
provide just the sport you want and expect. Natural feeding grounds are getting scarcer 
every year, and the smart hunter who provides food on his grounds is the fellow who is 
going to get the shooting. This applies to PHEASANTS, QUAIL and other game as well 
as WILD DUCKS. Now is the time to make plans! Write today for our FREE illustrated 
book describing 75 of the best proven game foods, including water plants, wild grains and 
berry-bearing shrubs. If you want free expert advice, send a general description of 
your place and we'll make suggestions based on our many years of practical planting 
and preserve-building experience. Get our lowest prices on the best aame foods ob- 


tainable! WE ALSO HAVE COMPLETE LINE OF GAME BIRDS. 


WILD LIFE NURSERIES, P. 0. Box 71B4, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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We inspect, plan, plant and stock game preserves . . . the only complete game preserve service in the world 
















8000 Pheasants 


$1.30 each in lots of 25 or more 
8-10 weeks old 





where they find good feed- 
ing grounds. With our ex- 
pert planting advice hundreds 
throughout U. S. and Canada are 
successfully developing feeding 
grounds. Plant now 

Wapato Duck Potato, Wild 
Duck Millet, Wild Celery, 
Sago Pond Plant, Wild Rice, Water Lilies, Bur 
Reed, etc. 85 varieties. Something for every con- 
dition. Most complete line of food and cover plants 
for fish, game, fur-bearing animals and birds. 


Terrell’s Seeds Grow! 


Deseribe place and get our planting recommenda- 
tions, booklet and bargain list before planting. Write 


TERRELL’S AQUATIC NURSERIES 


425 D Bik., Oshkosh, Wis. 






Deliveries July to Sept. 
All birds range-hardened before shipment 
Send for descriptive circular 


NICKERSON GAME FARM Redding, Conn, 





PHEASANTS 


Selected breeding stock and full-winged stock- 
ing birds, open range raised and in perfect | | 
health and condition. Booking orders for eggs, | | 
April, May and June deliveries. Can supply 
quality and quantity orders, 


TIOGA PHEASANTRY 
NEWARK VALLEY NEW YORK 





























E Northern Variety Bob-White Quail—Pure Mon- 

golian, Ringneck, Reeves, Golden, Silver, Am- 
herst, Melanistie Mutant. Prices cheerfully fur- 
nished, We also have for sale a few 1935 hatched 
Golden, Silver and Melanistics, at very reason- 
able prices. All of our other surplus stock has 
been sold for this season, Write to 


HENLOPEN GAME FARMS, INC. 


PHEASANT EGGS 


Our breeders are absolutely hand-picked for uniform- 
ity and medium-sized birds. Eggs are $20 per hun- 
dred and $3.00 per dozen. As we anticipate a very 
heavy sale on pheasant eggs we suggest your placing 
your orders early in order to avoid disappointment 
Orders will be taken care of in rotation. 


ROWCLIFFE GAME FAR 
Millbrook New York 





Wm. M. Foord, Pres. Milton, Del. 
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RINGNECK PHEASANT EGGS 
$12.50 per 100, prepaid 
Ssruice, BOB-WHITE QUAIL EGGS 
$25.00 per 100 
These hardy northern breeders, reared in large open 
fields, have had proper care to produce fertile eggs. 


LOCKWOOD GAME FARM 


Shipping Address: Mailing Address: 


nN E 
Pure Native Virginia Bob-White Quail 


We ship you nothing but select birds hatched 
and raised in captivity and guarantee live 
delivery. Excellent breeders. 

DAN RIVER GAME FARM 
Dr. H. T. Geeney, Sven. J. E. Gosney, Mer. 
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Low their Natural Foods. Provide cover. You can bring 
PLANT NOW=:n0 hold thousands where only a few are now 
stopping. No need to go miles for sport. Bring abundance of game or fish to 
your favorite hunting or fishing grounds by planting Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Duck Potato 
and over 80 other Attractive Natural Foods described in free illustrated book. It tells what, 
when, where and how to plant a permanent feeding ground. Write, describe grounds, 7 
receive free planting advice and book. Successful results guaranteed, growth next fall. 
Pioneers in Developing Better Hunting and Fishing Grounds. ( Oldest Aquatic Nursery. ) 
Ask about services of expert to examine, plan and plant large properties 


WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES, Box 331-A, OSHKOSH, WIS. 
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EVEN IF IT DOES FLY AWAY 
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GLENDALE HARRY’S MACK 
A stylish young setter owned by Vinton W. Mason 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
NEW DOG DISEASE 


Ques.—My young setter has been with a 
very reliable veterinarian in the South to be 
given treatment for prevention of distemper, 
and after two injections of vaccine we had every 
reason to feel we were getting a nice immunity. 
But in the last few days it has been noticed 
that the dog has eaten very little and at first 
we thought this was only a mild case of indiges- 
tion. Since then the dog has died, and yesterday 
my veterinarian pronounced that he had been 
able to make the diagnosis of necrotic gastro- 
enteritis, What do you know about this disease? 

Witcarp Conroy. 


Ans.—The disease you mention is simply a 
necrosis of the linings of the stomach and in- 
testines. It is becoming all too prevalent in the 
South and in some other sections of the coun- 
try. It is a relatively new disease and we believe 
its exact cause is still unknown. To date all 
efforts to determine the cause appear to have 
failed. Various pathological and_ bacteriological 
laboratories have reported inability to find the 
cause. Many claim it cannot be transmitted from 
dog to dog, but others seem to doubt that this 
is so and believe that it can. One very expert 
veterinarian claims to have tried every possi- 
ble way to transmit the disease and has failed. 
He states that he injected portions of a dog 
having died with the disease into normal, 
healthy dogs with no effect whatever. The worst 
feature of it is that there is to date no known 
treatment that is successful. H. L. 


GAME SCARCE FOR TRAINING 


Ques.—I have an Irish setter eleven months 
old which, in her large number of journeyings 
te the field, has never found a bird. Game is 
scarce in the covers at this time of year and I 
have decided to buy a few pheasants and try to 
train her with them. Chickens, doves, and a 
flushed pheasant excite her greatly. She has 
pointed chickens, but not stanchly. She has 
good range and seems to have a good nose. Please 
advise me. A SMITH. 


Ans.—The question arises as to how you 
would manage her work on the bought pheasants. 
If these birds are handled too much, it will 
tend to diminish their value. My suggestion 
would be to select good cover where you expect 
to work your setter. Tie out the pheasants se- 
curely in this location some little time before you 
work her. Give both the birds and the surround- 
ing cover time to “‘clear off’? somewhat from your 
conflicting scent. An hour or so later you might 
work her in that vicinity and meet with success. 
But I’m never strong for the artificial in train- 
ing. Why not send her to game omy 


training ? 


PUPPY FIELD TRIALS 


Ques.— What are the restrictions as to age, 
ete., on a bird dog in puppy trials? 
RoLanp CANNAN. 


Ans.—The age restrictions of a puppy stake 
are that the entry shall usually have been 
whelped on or after the preceding January Ist. 
Thus entrants in a puppy stake are usually, 
though not always, under a year of age. The 
exception occurs in the case of spring trials run 
a year later. Thus a puppy whelped January 1, 
1935, would be less than a year of age in any 
Puppy stake run the fall of 1935. However, he 
would be more than a year of age if run in a 
puppy stake during the spring of 1936, yet still 
eligible during that season. The next fali he be- 
comes a Derby. 

Thus in field-trial breeding, the aim is to have 
puppies whelped as near January Ist as possible, 
= order to give them the greatest possible age, 
. ich counts both as puppies and Derbies. In 
act, I think any added age up to the limit be- 
comes more of a factor in derby stakes than in 
Puppy stakes, H. L. 


(END OF KENNEL DEPT.) 








Crested 
California Valley Quail 


gamey and ornate—for sporting purposes and 
beautifying estates. Will thrive, increase and 
“stay put” in any climate in the United 
States. Full instructions for care and plant- 
ing with each inquiry—live delivery guar- 
anteed. Shipments made any time of year in 
our specially designed 
humane crates. 





Write for free 
descriptive 
amphilet to 
alibu Quail 
Hatch ory ° 
Beverly Hills, 
California. 








BROOK TROUT 


Brook Trout of exceptional value. Prices 
consistent with quality. Eyed eggs in 
season. Trout for table use. Thirty 
years of successful propagation. 


PARADISE BROOK TROUT CO., Cresco, Pa. 


“Plant for 


the Ducks” 


If you want good duck 
shooting in the South, you 
must plant Southern feed 
plants. There are only two 
that produce great quanti- 
ties of feed, and are eaten 
by all ducks. If interested, 
write 


E. A. McILHENNY, Avery Island, La. 








BROOK TROUT 


For Stocking 
Condition and delivery guaranteed. 


Wittow Brook Trout HatcHeries 
Loomis St., Westfield, Mass., R. F. D. 


Canadian Geese 


Mated pairs large type Canadian Geese 
priced very reasonably for quick sale, also 
Pure Bred Midget English Call Ducks and 
Gray Mallard Ducks. 


WALTER DOEMEL GAME FARM 








LARGE-MOUTH BASS 
FOR STOCKING PURPOSES 
Order Now. For June & July Delivery 


SouTH Mountain Bass HATCHERY 
S. M. Keck, 917 N. Broad St., Allentown, Pa. 














RAISE." FROG 


Y WE BUY WHAT YOU RAISE! 


4 Breeder lays 10.000 eggs year- 

a Uf iy. Modern methods hatch up to 90%. 
Start In Your Backyard! Bi 
market waiting everywhere. We pay 





complete literature. 


ER 
(Dept. 106-D) New Orieans, 


Route 5 Oshkosh, Wis. 
EASTERN MINK it'tinc Furs 


Present fur prices and the future outlook 
make this interesting branch of fur farming 
more attractive than ever. Write for our rea- 
sonable prices on our high-grade 1936 mink, 
summer and fall delivery. New and instructive 
folder mailed for 25 cents. Davis Fur Farms, 
Box 96, St. Johnsbury, Vermont. 








to $5.00 per dozen for **Nu-fond 
". Any climate suitable. Write 
Book and 






AMERICAN FROG CANNING $e. 





Make Money at Home 


raising frogs in your back yard. Any 
climate suitable. Write for free in- 
structions. 


JUMBO FROG CO. 


SARATOGA TEXAS 











Tarnedge Foxes 
Oldest ranch in U. S. 
Estan.isnep 1910 
Have Won Grand 
Show Championship 
(Best Fox in 
National Show) 

Four consecutive years and 
One-Third ot all First Prizes. 


Finest _grade of Breeding Stock, produced entirely from National Show 
several times the net profit by buying officially cer- 
tified foundation stock that will produce consecutive generations of Prize 
High Priced Pelts with initial cost and maintenance the same 


Prize Winners. Make 


Winners an 
as low or average grade of foxes. 


Catalogue. 





Now—a Button! 
SQUARE 
CIRCLE 


For 
Members 
Only 






A the suggestion 
of Squareshoot- 
er Cyrus O. Neilsen, 
Pres., Ephraim Fish 
and Game Ass’n, 
Ephraim, Utah, a 
Square Circle metal- 
and-enamel lapel 
button has been struck. A neat Square 
Circle insignia for everyday wear in your 
business suit. For registered Square 
Circle members only. Send 25c to defray 
cost and postage. Address 


SQUARE CIRCLE 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave. New York City 



















EVERYWHERE. 
and 


names of buyers in various pa 


RAISE RABBITS FOR US 


We Pay You Up To $5.00 Each. 
Also Put You in Touch with MARKETS 

Large illustrated 
copy of the 


catalog, also 
AMERICAN RABBIT FARMER 
and monthly market bulletin showing 


of America who continuously buy all 
rabbits offered them. All for 10cents. 


OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., 120 Main St., Holmes Park, Mo. 








CASH $ MONEY 


for you every week in the year raising 
baby ROYAL birds. Orders waiting for 
hundreds of thousands. Easy to raise. You 
get your pay for them when only 25 days 
old. Particulars and picture book for 3-et. 
stamp. PR Company, 504 Howard S&t., 
Melrose, Massachusetts. Refer any bank. 
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SHOOTERS! RAISE YOUR OWN GAME BIRDS! 


Beautiful pheasants, quail and other game birds can now be raised as easily as 
poultry and at small expense. You can get full instructions on how to do it, also 
valuable information on control of enemies, waterfowl refuges, waterfowl food 
plants, and how to make game birds pay. HERE IS HOW TO DO IT !—Attach 
$1.00 to this Ad and mail it today to the address below and you will receive 6 
booklets in addition to a six-months’ subscription to GAME, Breeder & Sports- 
man, the publication devoted since 1912 to more game and better shooting. 
THIS OFFER IS FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY, SO ACT NOW! 
GAME, Breeder & Sportsman 


203 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 











1001 Outdoor Questions 


This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 
lore. Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


outdoor 


Ques. Years ago, my father used to call 
the pheasants here (Willamette Valley, 
Oregon) “Denny” pheasants. Are these 
the common ringnecks, or are they a dif- 
ferent Species? 


Ans. Quoting from Wild Birds Intro- 
duced or Transplanted in North America, 
by John C. Phillips: “O. N. Denny, then 
consul general at Shanghai, conceived the 
idea of bringing Chinese pheasants directly 
into Oregon. .. . / A second trial made a 
year later (1881), however, 


By TROQUOIS DAHL 


soy beans. Sweet clover is mentioned as 
invaluable for cover. 


Ques. It is claimed that the muskrat is 
used for food under the name of “mus- 
quash.” Isn’t it a fact that the musky scent 
of this animal can be detected in its meat? 


Ans. There seems to be no question but 
that muskrat flesh, particularly during 
summer months, is pervaded to some extent 
by odor from musk glands. In the late fall, 
however, the meat is said not to be so “wild.” 

















rough measurement by timber cruisers? 
Ans. Two thousand paces to a mile. 


Ques. Does an animal like a muskrat 
or skunk deliberately gnaw off its foot in 
order to escape from a trap? 


Ans. Most animals twist a leg off, after 
the bone has been broken. They will bite 
at the trap which holds them, and will 
also gnaw at that portion of the leg which 
is below the jaws of the trap, after pres- 

sure has sufficiently deadened 





was crowned with complete 
success, and about 100 pairs 
(Chinese pheasants ) were sate- 
ly placed in the Willamette 
Valley, where they soon in- 
creased in a truly remarkable 
manner. For a time they were 
known in those parts as the 
Chinese or Denny pheasant, 
and they have been abundant 
in Oregon ever since.” 


Ques. Irom what trees are 
the ordinary “pinon nuts” ob- 
tained? 


Ans. They are the seeds of 
the single-leaf pinon or pine of 
dry desert slopes, mainly on the 
eastern side of the Sierras. 
Other pines produce similar 
edible nuts. 


Ques. What truth is there in 
the story that deer have a death 
call which they utter when 
dragged down and killed by a 
predatory animal? 


Ans. Some of the older 
memoirs refer to this death call 
of the deer. My attention was 
recently called to the following 
modern reference: “In com- 
mon. with most deer, they 
(swamp-deer of India) possess 
a ‘coronach’ or death call, 





AG 


NE of our friends, R. E. Walker of Houston, Texas, 
was good enough to send us a clipping which tells 
about a fellow who went fishing in Galveston Bay. After 
catching a mess of fish, he strung them on a piece of wire 
and attached the wire to the stern of his boat. Pretty 
soon, some big old sockdolager came along, grabbed the 
little fish and dragged the boat with him, under the 
water. The poor fisherman had to swim for his life. He 
was rescued by a tugboat and it is said that he was just 
as scared as he was wet—and, boy, he was some wet! 
We wonder what the unfortunate angler thinks of 
the sport of big-game fishing. 


pain in the leg. 


Ques. “A” claims that tigers 
cannot climb trees; “B” says 
that it has been proved that 
they can. Which is right? 


Ans. Evidence indicates that 
tigers seldom attempt to climb 
trees, and that a mature and 
heavy tiger cannot climb a 
smooth limbless tree. However, 
it is stated by creditable ob- 
servers that small tigers and 
tigresses can climb trees, espe- 
cially where they have the as- 
sistance of branches. Unlike 
leopards, however, tigers can- 
not be classed as real tree 
climbers. 


Ques. Where can I find a 
good picture of the crawlers 
which the writers call “hell- 
grammites,” and also pictures 
of the kind of flying insects into 
which they develop? 


Ans. In the January, 1936, 
issue of the Pennsylvania 
Angler, page 14, are sketches 
of the hellgrammite, as well 
as the adult male and female 
dobson flies, drawn by Chas. ~ 
M. Wetzel. This publication 
is issued by the Pennsylvania 
Board of Fish Commissioners, 








which they utter more fre- 
quently than in the case of other 
animals, and although they seldom give 
vent to this when shot, they often do so 
when seized by a tiger or leopard .. .” 
From Wild Animals in Central India, by 
A. A. Dunbar Brander (London, Edward 
Arnold & Co., 1923). 


Ques. Where can I obtain definite in- 
formation as to the public hunting grounds 
in. Pennsylvania? 


Ans. Write to the Board of Game Com- 
missioners, Harrisburg, Pa., inclosing 10 
cents, and request Bulletin 14, State Game 
Refuges and Public Hunting Grounds. 


Ques. Kindly give us a short list of 
plants that may be seeded in the spring 
for use as ring-necked pheasant food— 
plantings to be made in Ohio. 


Ans. Among more than 50 different 
plants recently tested, the following are 
considered as very satisfactory: Sudan 
grass, early-maturing sorghums, various 
true millets (especially White Wonder 
and German), proso (the high-growing 
varieties being best), Siberian millet, va- 
rious buckwheats (including Japanese, 
Michigan hybrid, silver hull and Tar- 
tarian), hemp, flax, corns, cowpeas and 


Ques. To what depths do canvasback 
ducks usually dive for food? Is it true that 
they may go down a hundred feet or more? 


Ans. Canvasbacks often reach a five- 
fathom (about 30 feet) depth, according to 
reliable observers. Estimates on birds of 
any kind diving more than ten fathoms 
have not been conclusively proved, even 
though many records would indicate that 
they dive much deeper than 30 feet. 


Ques. Have young ever been born of 
lion and tiger matings? 


Ans. It is claimed that Hagenback suc- 
ceeded in breeding lion-tiger hybrids, one 
of which reached a weight of about 467 
lbs. The progeny was said to be sterile. 


Ques: Will the antlers on my white-tail 
deer heads be affected if they are rubbed 
with an oiled cloth? I have been told that 
this will turn them black. 


Ans. Oil will turn sheep horns black. 
Rubbing the white-tailed deer antlers with 
a slightly oiled cloth will give them a fresh 
appearance and will not discolor them. 


Ques. Can you mention 
number of paces to a mile 


again the 
used for 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


Ques. Will an electric flashlight attract 
venomous snakes such as rattlers? 


Ans. An excerpt from a keen observer’s 
letter says: “My flashlight was a great 
attraction to them (rattlesnakes). When 
they saw the light they would invariably 
approach it and come up within an inch 
or so and stay there, apparently fascinated 
by its glare, and never attempt to coil 
or strike.” 


Ques. What is the “rex” type of tame 
rabbit raised for fur? 


Ans. The rex type is a mutation (which 
can be fixed) in which the guard hairs of 
the fur are either shorter than the under- 
fur or absent. It is stated that any breed 
can be “rexed” within three generations if 
a sufficient number of rabbits are produced. 


Ques. What is the so-called “horn 
spoon,” and how and why was it used by 
prospectors? 


Ans. A horn spoon is ordinarily made 
by cutting the belly out of a large dark 
ox horn. Prospectors used them in taking 
samples, and the darker they were the bet- 
ter they showed up the colors of the ore. 
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(OW! The “BABY WEEZEL” for Fly Rods 


Hey of the “WEEZEL” has forced us to make a “BABY 
eighs 1 for fly rods to meet the demand. The “BABY WEEZEL” 
: "BABY 3 has a No. | 6 imported hook and is available in 6 colors. 
wend WEEZEL” is mounted on an attractive folding easel dis- 
card covered with Cellophane envelope. Price, complete, 60c each. 


H BOY!—what a bait! Get a ‘WEEZEL’ and have 
some real fun. Listen, I caught”—and so it goes! 
Fishermen are passing along the big news that here, at last, 
is a bait fish can’t resist. 
No wonder the “\WEEZEL” Feathered Minnow Lure is a sensa- 
tional fish-getter. Watch it in the water. It’s got the secret that 


gets ’em! It breathes with amazingly life-like action! For real fun 
—be sure to have several ““WEEZELS” in your tackle box. 


WARNING! The “\WEEZEL” Feathered Minnow Lure is patented. 
Avoid imitations. For your protection, insist on the genuine 
Weesner’s ““WEEZEL.” Your dealer has it or will get it for you. 


JOBBERS—Be ready to supply your dealers. Write for discounts. 
DEALERS—“WEEZEL” Lures are distributed through jobbers. 


When necessary to order direct, please give name of jobber and we 
will bill you through him. 


Write us for free 1936 “WEEZEL” Catalog 


S. & S. PRODUCTS CO., 101 West Hee St., Lima, Ohio 


FEATHERED 
MINNOW 











SHORTER RANGE 
WITH ORDINARY. 5 
.22 CARTRIDGES. 


a 


gHoot Super-X Long Range .22’s and clinligase futile ee 
stalking out in the open. Get more shots by increasing your 
effective range! Finish wary old woodchucks, crows, destruc- 
tive hawks and owls before they know you’re there! 


At remarkable distances the Super-X Lubaloy-coated bullet 
strikes a thunderbolt blow with extreme accuracy. Special 
Western powder gives it 50% more power and 26% greater 
speed than ordinary .22’s! The bullet instantly mushrooms like 
a big-game bullet, as soon as it begins to penetrate! 


With Super-X non-corrosive priming, your rifle bore is always 
CLEAN! An invisible lubricant on the bullet lengthens barrel 
life. Increases accuracy. Makes Super-X function perfectly in 
automatic rifles and pistols. 


Mail the Coupon for free leaflets and the new 76-page “Small 
Bore Rifle Handbook” shown below. 


For plinking and target practice, where the long range 
and power of Super-X aren't needed, shoot Western Stand- 
ard Velocity .22’s. Smokeless! Accurate! Non-corrosive! 
Greased lead bullets or Lubaloy with invisible lubricant. 


Western Cartridge Company, Dept.D-22,East Alton, Illinois. 

Mail leaflets covering Western Ammunition and a copy of the new “Small 
Bore Rifle Handbook” — 76 pages of instruction in aiming, breathing, use 
of telescope sights, field shooting, rifles, ammunition, etc. 

Name 
Address 


NEW 
WINCHESTER 
Bolt Action 
Repeater! 
Model 69! An scceanta, 

fast-shooting .22! 

in price. ,. beary-<ype 
action! Sporting-type 
stock. Latest Winches- 
ter sights. 25-inch bar 
rel. S$ or 10-shot box 
magazines. 
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WORLD’S CHAMPION AMMUNIT 

















